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PEEPACE. 



[ wKJi not present Parts 5 and 6 to the reader withont 
' adding a few worda to tlioso with ■which I prcfiiced 
> Parts 1 and 2. WliateTCr objections might ho raised 
I to my former attempt to show how the subjects of which 
I am treating may be made to give a tone and character 
to tiie education of the yonng, they will nyply with 
nndiminished force to the present. 

I regret exceedingly, while I readily acknowledge, my 
want of hterary ability bo to express my thoughts as to 
concihate for them the favoumble reception which I feel 
they desen'e. Nevertheless, I take comfort from tlio 
reflection that few persona who have given much 
attention to education will deny its being desirable tliat 
all boys should have as much infonnation as is possible, 
at their age, before leaving school, to guide their 
conduct in hfe, and be put in the way of seeking and 
discovering for themselves tlie further information 
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able then except by those prepared through previous 
teaching and training. 

Many of the boys at our public schools conquer far 
greater difficulties than those with which I would 
exercise their observing and reflecting faculties. A 
time will come, perhaps, when the same pains will be 
taken by teachers to assist boys to form, analyse, and 
express their own thoughts as they now take to exercise 
them in reproducing the thoughts of others, or the 
words which, unknown to them, hide the absence or 
misdirection of thought. 

I make no apology for my perseverance in calling the 
attention of parents and teachers to what I consider 
a sad oversight in prevailing education. To some, I 
know, my appeals are not made in vain ; and many 
students who have gone through their schooling, left 
in the dark upon the great social problems, which they 
must solve or stumble against, will not scorn the 
assistance which I am attempting to offer them. 

W. E. 
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AMONG THE BOYS. 



[ ON KIIflNG AND LETTING. 



I r. Yuu must liave leiirjicil oiioiiyl. hum our iivQviima cnn- 
icrsationa to feel conYinced how great your ilis^uilvaiitage would 

I be, wcro jou to Iio launclied upon the waters of iudusti'ial life 
deprived of the knowledge whieh you Luvc so fur acfjuired. It 
is pnijiiul to think oi llie inevituhle lot of t'lousiiuds of our 
fi'llow- creatures, thrown entirely on their oivu reaouices, in a 
slate of society ■wiiero each inau'a position depends mainly on 
Iiis own conduct, ignorant as to what that conduct ought to he. 
To you, at all events, it has been madepbiin that one condition 
of a comfortable state of society is the existence of a stock of 
wealth, eommeuBurato with the numbers to he maintained out of 
it ; and that one condition of the continuance of a similarly 
comfortable state is tho steady replacement of the wealth which 
Ab nowhcro yet has man's stuto of comfort risen 
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than replacement is one of the conditions attached to the attain- 
ment of an improved state in future. Although, at present, 
your parents and guardians stand between you and the conse- 
quences of your not being possessed of wealth of your own, and 
of your not sharing in the work of replacement, or of more than 
replacement, you know that the time is at hand when you must 
have wealth of your own, and must take your share of work, or 
bring down suffering, and perhaps disgrace also, upon your- 
selves. You know the qualifications which you ought to possess 
to become efl&cient workmen. You are beginning to acquire 
them, and are laying the foundation on which those other quali- 
fications must be built, which cannot be hoped for except with 
maturer years. You are aware of the help that is already 
awaiting to smooth your first difficulties : administrators of 
capital being at hand who will purchase your labour and afibrd 
you opportunities of improvement in intelligence, skill, and 
general efficiency. Your wages will be paid in money, and 
there are capitalists even now making it their business to prog- 
nosticate what commodities you will like to buy with your 
money, and caring lest you should buy and consume so much at 
one time of particular kinds of commodities as not to have 
sufficient for the future. You are now prepared to enter upon 
a consideration of the services of other capitalists, who are 
employed in another way for your benefit. But first, tell me, 
are people in the habit of buying all the commodities which they 
require to satisfy their wants ? 

B, Yes, unless you would not call that buying where they 
take credit. 

P. I should, in compliance with general usage, call that 
buying, although on credit ; and we will not omit to examine 
the practice of buying on credit by and by. But the correctness 
of the answer which you have just given is scarcely borne out by 
what is of daily occurrence around us. When, having quitted 
the parental roof, you will be providing entirely for yourselves, 
you will have to buy food, clothing, fuel, and many other things. 
Among the things that you cannot dispense with, are there 



not somo tliat yoa will obtain in somo othor ivny llian by 
purchase ? 

B. Wo ought to havo thought of that ; wo ahiUl not buy, wo 
shall hire our lodgiag, 

I', If there wore nobody willing to let lodgings to you, wonld 
yoa be able to buy them ? 

if. No ; and it certainly ia a most fortunate coincidence that, 
vhile we want lodgings which we could not buy, thero are peojilo 
prepared to let them to us. 

P. When you Lave been at work for Bome years, and, we wiU 
gnppose, succeBsfully, do yoa think you will be likely to buy 
rather than hire a lodging ? 

B, We think not. We hope to be able to buy our inmitnro 
and to hire a wbola house. Eyen whore people, espocially 
labourers, might buy their own housea, they seem to prefer, as 
we tthonld, to hire thorn. 

/*. What makes you think yon ivill prefer, supposing you 
have Ulo moans to buy a honao, rather to hire one ? 

B. Hirinf; would leaTe us more fi-ee in cnso onr omplojerB or 
a shifting of employment should rciuiro our presence and 
labour to be transported elsewhere. To remove one's furuituro 
and household is inconvenient enough, without being obliged, at 
a short notice, to sell a house or leave it to the care of others at 
some lisk and expense. 

P. Your opinion being that the practice of letting and hirini; 
lodgings and housea, famished and uufumished, is almost 
indispensable to the welfare of young labourers, and very con- 
ducive to the comfort of all who hire them, may wo also add 
that it is not without its attractions to the owners of the houses 
who let them ? 

B. So it may be presumed, seeing that they neither own nor 
let under compulsion. 

P. A practice so general, frequently so necessary, always so 
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pared also to detect the substitutions of meaning which are often 
unconsciously adopted by persons who become familiar with 
words before they have mastered that which the words are 
intended to denote. You are, no doubt, acquainted with the 
names which have been given to the proprietors of land, and of 
buildings, with or without furniture, who let the occupancy or 
possession for a time, retaining their right of property in them ; 
to the parties who engage to occupy them ; and to the con- 
sideration, whether in the shape of money or otherwise, which is 
paid or engaged to be paid for permission to occupy ? 

B, The proprietors are called landlords ; the occupants 
admitted by them into possession are called tenants ; and the 
consideration agreed to be paid to the landlord by his tenant is 
called rent. 

P. The convenience to tenants of paying rent rather than 
purchasing or building houses is obvious enough : is it also 
obvious why people are willing to constitute themselves land- 
lords ? 

B, The rent, of course, is their inducement. 

P. How is it determined what the rent is to be ? 

B. That is the result of a bargain between the landlord and 
tenant. 

P. In the same way that price is the result ' of a bargain 
between buyer and seller ? 

B. Yes. 

P. Although prices are settled by bargains between buyers 
and sellers, we saw that it was possible to point out conditions 
under which buyers are drivea to pay higher prices, and sellers 
to submit to lower prices than are agreeable to them : do any 
similar conditions control the negociations of landlords and 
tenants ? 

B, We should expect, if the number of persons desiring to 
become tenants were on the increase, compared with the quantity 
of land and number of houses to be let, that rents would rise ; 
and that rents would fall, if the number of tenants were on th^ 
decrease. 
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P. Amid any fluctuations thnt might dUtiu'b tlio provioua 
'jropoi-tioufi between iandlorda nod those who wonld bo their 
'tenants, do we not obBerve great imfiuctTiating or permiinent 
4ifferenccB in the renta pnid for different propertii^s ? 

IS. Large buildings and hirge estates, of course, command 
larger rents than Bmaller huildinge and estates. 

P. Have we not plenty of instances of dwellings nearly 
similar being let at very diffoi'ent renta, appaiently according 
to their situations ? 

B, Yes, because dwellings being more liked in somo sitna- 
tiona than iu others, tenants are to be found willing to pay 
'fiiuch more for permission to occupy tliem. 

r. Is the same preference noticeable in regai'd to shops and 



^ B. Yes; but in their case, Tve presume, it is rather the 
'profitableness than the agreeableness of the situation which 
attracts tenants. In farms, the healthiness and agree ablen 08 s 
-id the situatiou will form items in the estimation of tenants, 
bnt the expectation of largo eropa will probably he uppermost 
in their thoughts. 

P. Yea have brought together a number of considerations 
likely to affect offers for rent. It will bo difficult to appreciate 
their collective influence, unless ive can first assign its duo 
weight to each separately. Now, suppoaiug all other things 
to be equal, which house will procure a higher rent for its 
liiadlord, one the building of which cost 1,0U0/., or one that 
cost 500;. ? 

B. Tho one that cost 1,0002., for otherwise people would 
cease to build houses at so great a cost as 1,000/., and build 
more at 500/., provided tho rents obtainable for them were 
considered satisfactory or more than satisfactoiy by the pro- 
prietors of such honsea. 

P. Is it not possible, nevertheless, that the rent of a house 
eostiuH only 5001. should be larger than that of one ooatina 
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advantages held to attach to the less costly house. But the 
rent must suffice to compensate for the cost, as a condition 
of the further building of houses of like cost. 

P. Assuming that rents of 402. and 80Z. respectively would 
only just satisfy the builders and purchasers of houses of 600Z. 
and 1,000Z. cost, are those rents what we might call the 
minima which will induce capitalists to continue to provide 
them, although those rents may, both or either, be greatly 
enhanced by other circumstances ? 

B. Yes, otherwise we should have to suppose that landlords 
in their industrial pursuits were actuated by feelings different 
from those which prevail with other men in their efforts to 
acquire incomes. 

P. As most landlords are not builders, let us examine the 
proceedings of each separately. Is it true that a builder, like 
any other manufacturer, makes his manufactured articles, or 
builds his houses, out of the raw material and with the labour 
which he purchases, contracting beforehand with the future 
proprietor or landlord for a price which will at least repay 
his cost, or fully expecting to obtain such a price? and if 
80, how will that influence the price of houses ? 

B, BuilderS) certainly, do act in this way, and the tendency 
of their course of action must be to establish prices for houses 
proportioned to the costs at which they can severally be built : 
bearing in mind that these proportions are liable to be dis- 
turbed by the prices widely diverging from these proportions 
given for the sites on which the houses are to be built. 

P. This being established in regard to the prices of houses, 
how will it be with the rents obtainable by the purchasers or 
landlords of those houses ? 

B. Subject to the same proviso as regards the different 
rents payable for the land on which the houses stand, the 
tendency of rents will be to have the same ratios to one 
another as the prices, and hence as the costs at which addi- 
tional houses can be built. 

P. This answer still leaves me to inquire what proportions 



&B rente will bear to the prices of houses, wlietUcr i per 
cent, or 10 per cent, or what elso per cent, ? 

II. The proportion of rent to price will deponj partly npon 
tho prevailing rate of interest, partly npon the cost of main- 
taining tho capital invested iu Uio honsea, and pai-tty npoti the 
labour iarelved in enpervising tho houses and collecting the 
tents. 

P. WUl yoa develop each of these elemonta of rent a httlo 
more fully, beginning with that of the rate of interest ? 

J3. Understanding by the rate of iatei-eat tliiit income wliich 
is obtainable from capital, wlthent risk or labour to its owner, 
it is plain that no capitalist, who had tho option of lending his 
capital or investing it iu hoosos, wonld choose the latter uuIohs 
with a view to obtain something more than interest, so much, 
at least, as would compensate tor doierioratioa and dilapida- 
tions and tho labour of collecting his rents. Littlo need bo 
said on the other elements of rent. Xho equivalent for 
deterioration will vary with tho character of each property, 
and compensation for tho labonr of supervising and collecting 
rent will be determined by the same conditions to which wages 
in general are subject. 

P. To make sure that we understand ona another, let mc 
reduce what you have been stating to figures. Assuming the 
rate of interest to be i per cent., and the equivalents of deterio- 
ration and of management to be 3 per cent, and 1 per cent, per 
annum respectively : what do you expect tho rent of a houso 
would be, the cost of which was l,000i. ? 

B. Not less than 801, a year. 

P. Might it not be more ? 

B. Certainly, but we must also bear in mmd that, tem- 
porarily at least, it might bo lees. If houses wore built faster 
than tenants were prepared to take them, landlords, rather than 
have their houses unoccupied, would submit to reduced routii ; 
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P. Is there not a limit, above as Well as below, which rents 
are not likely to remain ? 

B, One and the same. For supposing the demand for 
houses to outrun the supply, and rents to rise so as to yield 
more than 8 per cent, on the capital invested — say 10 to 12 
per cent. — inducements for extra building would be held out 
till the rents again declined to the assumed remunerating 
rate. 

P, WiQ not some consideration in rent be sought for by 
landlords as a compensation for defaulting tenants, as well as 
for deteriorating houses ? 

B, Yes, and they will get it, too, or abandon that business. 
As, however, people must have shelter, and prefer to procure it 
by hiring rather than by buying, they must pay a rent which 
will place landlords on a level with other classes of capitalists. 

P. The very word ** defaulting," applied to tenants, not 
only indicates that they do not pay the higher rents you speak 
of ; it implies, besides, that they fail to pay rent altogether. 
Who, then, pay these advanced rents ? 

B. The respectable and non-defaulting tenants have to pay 
higher rents to compensate landlords for what they lose by 
defaulters. But this is only another form of the injury 
always inflicted upon the well-conducted portion of society by 
the ill-conducted. 

P. Would rents be lower if all tenants were trustworthy and 
scrupulously careful of the property which is trusted to their 
care, as well as surrendered for their use ? 

B, There cannot be a doubt about that. 

P. If some landlords were more successful than others in 
winnowing bad tenants from among the total number of 
applicants who presented themselves, might they not let their 
houses at lower rents to the good tenants accepted ? 

B. They might, and, at the same time, obtain a larger 
total rental than other landlords who were less discerning. 

P. In dealings between landlords and tenants — the faults 
Aot being always on the same side — ^may not tenants occasion- 



Yea, and prudent tenants in tbe same way will sliut 
selreB out &om man; houses, the landlords of which are 
acceptable to them. It will probably happen that the 
t landlords and the better tenants will share between 

the advantages of their reepectabillty : the landlords 
aing a larger total rental, and tlie tenants paying less rout 
nposed to fewer of those petty annoyauoei which arise out 
jmdging instead of a ready performance of contracts. 

Does not this extra rental of the better landlords 
Ae againak what you called the tendency of rents to 
rm themselvea to the proportions between the soTeral 
lis invested in the honses out of which the rents arise ? 

Yon must not leave out the element of rent which we 
L remuneration ior supervision, and which, following the 
tions exemplillcd in the distribution of wages and profit, 
3 with the qualifications brought to the performance of the 
As for tenants, it is clear that if all wore trustworthy 
conscientious, rents would be lower. And here we have 
ler confirmation of a former statement — that abundance of 
h and the well-being derivable Irom it are consequences of 
ttainments of a people. 
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B. ThiBre must be some addition, but it pnzzles ns to find 
out what that addition will be, or on what principle it is to be 
settled. 

P. The best plan for unravelling your puzzle will be to 
approach it systematically, as we did the puzzles of profits, 
wages, and prices ; for puzzles they are to many, although I 
trust you have unravelled them. As thus far we have supposed 
all things to be similar, except the capitals and the administra- 
tive capacities of the landlords to whom they belonged, so now 
we will inquire what must be the consequences where all things 
are similar except the sites of the dwellings. If I were to call 
your attention, as I easily might, to two sets of dwellings 
similar in all respects, except as regards their situation, one 
obtaining for its proprietor a rent of 1002. per annum, and the 
other a rent of 2002. a year ; to what cause must you attribute 
the 1002. difference between the two rents ? 

B. To the difference of the two situations. 

P. You may meet with people who will hesitate to accept 
this answer. What could you offer in corroboration of it ? 

B. We could point out that if the difference between the 
two rents were not attributable to that cause, or to some other 
that could not be neutralized or overcome, the difference between 
the two rents would not continue. 

P. Why not ? 

jB. Because more capital would be attracted to building and 
owning houses in situations similar to that on which the high- 
rented houses stood, till the rents of the high and low rented 
houses approached equality. Whereas, it is scarcely possible 
to fix a limit above which rents of houses on limited and 
favoured sites might not rise, there being no space for the 
erection of other dwellings to supply the demand for them. 

P. Can you name any of the peculiar charms which make 
some sites for dwellings more attractive than others ? 

B. Proximity to palaces, gardens, and parks, soil, elevation, 
and reputed healthiness, and, beyond all these, what can only 
be described as the current of taste and fashion. 



P. Can landlords Bafcly rely for the contmaacce of mcomcs 
4leriTecI from rents Bwellod in amount through any of tkeso 
mrcuiDstaEireB ? 

B. No, and less safely in some cases tlum in others. Tho 
uncertainty of the ebb and flow in tho current of faahion would 
Jr^h with pnident landlords, who wished to repose npon 
Unvarying incomoa in deoiding how muuh of their extra-rent 
they onght to put aside to guiu'd ttgninst a change of fashion 
mtting in against the value of their projterty. 

P. "We have thus far boon consideiing land and buildings na 
flccnpied for residenco and osjoyment, as ono of tho outlctrt 
through which people spend their incomes and earnings. But 
Are not many buildings and tho larger area of land occupied for 
'fce purposes of profit ? 

E. Yes, the farms, factories, docks, canals, warehoitsefi, 
lailroads, milla, and buildings lot out in counting- house s are 
til occupied for purposes of profit. Shops and schools may bo 
Moaidered as chiefly occupied for purposes of profit, partially 
also as dweUinfrs. 

P. Pushmg on our examination of routs into those obtain- 
aUe from tenements occupied for purposes of profit, we may 
accept as proved that, other things being the same, equal 
capitals, administered with equal capacities, will tend to produce 
equal profits, and consequently equal rents, so far as they arc 
made up of profits. Leaving the farms to the last, do wo 
observe the same varieties of rents from premises occupied for 
purposes of business, as for dwellings ? 

B. Quite as great, if not greater. There are houses front- 
ing our large thoroughfares and contiguous to the Roj.il 
Esehange, and warehouses by the river-side, which procure for 
their proprietors ten-fold the rents that could be obtained for 
buildings of the same cost elsewhere, 

P. Can you explain tho cause of this excess of rent, and 
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number of buildings used chiefly as shops, the leases of which 
are expired, all built and capable of being rebuilt at the same 
cost, and all to be re-let. Capitalists, equal as to their com- 
mand of capital and attainments, bid for them as tenants, 
offering rents varying from lOOZ. to 1,000Z. per annum. K, 
after paying these different rents, the profits of each were not 
approaching equality, it would be because those who were 
realizing the smaller profit had either contracted to pay too 
large a rent for the premises which they occupy, or had lacked 
sagacity in bidding high enough for those which they missed. 

P. How can so much larger a gross profit, granting that it 
is to be reduced by the payment of extra-rent, be earned in one 
site than another, and that too by similar capitalists ? 

B. By the greater number of customers, which enables the 
capital to be turned more quickly. A capital of 8,000Z. 
turned once a month might yield a profit of 60Z. a month, or 
720Z. a year, while the same capital turned twice each month 
might yield 150Z. per month, or 1,800Z, a year, all expenses 
deducted except rent. 

P. And what do you infer firom the differences of oppor- 
tunity of earning profit which are presented by different sites ? 

P. There are two things which it is scarcely possible to 
avoid inferring : 1st. That an extra-rent will be bid by shop- 
keepers for the right of occupying the more favoured sites, and 
2nd. That the extra rent will not exceed the estimate of prob- 
able extra profit eamable in them. 

P. In order to facilitate our inquiry into what must be the 
consequence of occupying sites unequally adapted for earning 
profit, and to grapple with one difficulty at a time, we have 
supposed the occupancy to be conjoined with equal capitals 
and equal administrative capacities. Do you think a con- 
junction of the kind will often be found in real life ? 

B. We should expect not. The tradesmen who can venture 

to undertake the payments of such extra rents as 1,000Z. a 

j^oaiy ought to be thorough masters of their business in every 

respocL The notoriety and accessibSity oi \3ckft\2c ^o^^ w:^ 
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' mora tbfm attrnctiouB to cnstomere, of litflo dm unless 
followed up by that kind of treatment within the Khop whicb 
Wtiiins the cnstomera who have once been attracted, 

P. In real life, then, you would espoct that Buiierinr 
administrative capacities would he found on the Bites where the 
falser rents were paid. And how nhont the eapitftls ? 

B. They would, also, most likely be larger on the favona-cd 
sites. For, supposing them to be equal at elarting, those 
ooDJoined with superior administrative capacity on the favoured 
sites would ontgfow the capitals less ably aduunigtcred on 
the other sites. Besides, Uie proprietors of sLopB that will 
command the enormous rents of which we are speaking, would 
gire n preference to tenants possessed of the larger capitals, on 
ftcconnt of the promise thereby held out for the security of 
ftar propert)', and for the pnnctual payment of the renta 
agreed npon. In real life, therefore, the superior capacities 
administering the larger capitals will bo found among the 
I «ocapiuite of &ToaFed sitca paying the larger rents. 

P. Are there not instances of lai^e businOBsea which have 
been established in comparatively obscure streets, themselves 
made notorious by the shops, instead of their making the shopa 
notorious ? 

It. A life of continuous and well-directed effort has often 
been thus rewarded : adding another example to the many 
already noticed of what are really the foundations of individual 
and national well-being. 

P. Are there no other means available to shopkeepers for 
giving publicity to the merebandise in which they deal, and to 
the services which they are prepared to render, so as to attract 
customers ? 

B. Advertisements are frequently used for this piirposo, A 
shopkeeper might consider that BOO/, a year spent in adver- 
tising, would attract as many customers as an extra rent of 
l,000f. a year. If not mistaken, lie would have another 
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low ront, and enjoy an extra profit — the reward of his sagacity 
and administrative capacity. 

P. Will any portion of the extra profit obtainable in the great 
thoroughfares, arise out of the higher prices to be had there ? 

B, As a fact, higher prices are not to be had there. Shop- 
keepers in the great thoroughfares cannot forget that there are 
other shopkeepers in the by-streets, and some very enterprising, 
who advertise, and make other efibrts to obtain notice and 
customers. So far from higher prices prevailing in great 
thoroughfares and well-frequented neighbourhoods, they will 
rather be found in the less frequented. 

P. How is that to be explained ? 

B, There are many trades which it is almost necessary 
should be established in every neighbourhood, however scat- 
tered, or however much out of the way — those of milkman, 
greengrocer, chandler, baker, butcher, and cheesemonger. If 
their services are indispensable, they must be suflGlciently re- 
munerated ; and the only way in which that remuneration can 
be collected, is by the extra price charged on the limited 
number of articles for which customers are forthcoming. These 
extra prices are evidently paid by the consumer to make it 
worth the while of tradespeople to furnish in his own vicinity 
things which are indispensable to him, and which it would 
be more expensive to him to procure from a distance. 

P. Let us now examine into the principles which regulate 
the relationship between landlord and tenant, as connected with 
the cultivation of the land. What name has been appropriated 
to that large class of men who direct the cultivation of the 
land, and to the portions of land with the buildings upon them 
which they occupy ? 

B, The men are called farmers, and their holdings are 
called farms. 

P. Are farmers generally the proprietors of the farm which 
they cultivate ? 

B. No. The instances where farmers own their farms are 
so rare, that tbeymaj be considered exceptional 



!ow do they obtain ponmssioii to enmnte fitnus which 
i«long to them ? 

7 coining to an agreement vith the hmdlorda or omiera 
Mme? 

Thai ia the iudncement b; which fiirmera persondo land- 
yield poBsesBion of their land ? 
ho offer of rent — of rent which the landlorda can feel 
sd will he paid when dne. 

ib&i indncea fiirmors to hind thcmselTCH to pay rent ? 
lie expectation that, after the rent hae been paid, the 
r profit, at least, on the capital or stock inrcstod in tho 
11 bo left to them. 

a the bargain for letting a form, with or withont tho 
ition of an agent, and especially where landlord and 
»me together for tho first time, what amount of rout 
hindlord endeavonr to obtain, and the tenant to give ? 
lie landlord will endeaTonr to obtain as large, and the 

pay aa small, a rent as possible. 

lay there not be couditionB attached by a landlord to his 

which will havo great weight with a tenant ? 

lie itmount of rent ivhicli a tenant will Hmlertalte to 

1 be larf,ar or sniulkT, f.ctr.rdii,^' to Ihv. U-nus of tl](: 
fL-rcl to him ; krgcr, if liio LiiiiUora utulertook ti> coii- 
to improvements ; siiutUcr, if lie i-cPervcil iij,'fjts tit (,'iinie, 
■cteil Lis tenant to conditions enlciilatt/il to prevent liis 
iiig tite Iniiil to tlie greatest at!vaiitaj;o. 

■oi"! nil f !.;■< l,i)rrrniii;iu- l,<.hvr.<..i lii.i.lliii-ik nn<l feliaiits fenil 
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soil command high rents on account of their proximity to markets, 
or of other advantages specially attached to their situation. 

P. Do rents remain stationary, or do they fluctuate like 
price ? 

B, They do not remain stationary; and although they 
fluctuate, they do not fluctuate like prices. From what we 
have heard, we should say that in our country, and in other 
countries which have shared the hlessings of modem civili- 
zation, there has heen of late years a steady increase of rental, 
a very large rise in the rent from some lands, and a smaller rise 
in the rent from most lands. 

P. Not from all lands ? 

B, Not from all : for there are some lands which are not 
worth cultivating, and from v/hich the owners can consequently 
ohtain no rent. 

P. To get at the causes of the varying rentals of difl*erent 
farms, I must frame my questions more methodically, and 
appeal to some of the knowledge which you have lately 
mastered. Do all farmers earn equal profits ? 

B, Very different ; and yet with a tendency towards equality, 
regard heing had to the circumstances of each farmer. 

P. What circumstances are you thinking of? 

B, His capital, his administrative capacity, and his partiality 
for his farm on account of its saluhrity, cheeifulness, and con- 
tiguity to kinsfolk and friends, or on any account, except that of 
its productiveness. All these things heing the same, or nearly so, 
the profits of each farmer would also ho the same, or nearly so. 

P. Would not the fertility of the soil, the proximity to a 
market, and the number of acres in different farms, cause the 
profits to vary ? 

B. No. These would cause rents, not profits, to vary. 

P. Can you offer any example to illustrate or confirm this 
statement ? 

B. When farms are to he let, the particulars are generally 

pretty well inquired into and ascertained on both sides. Among 

l^eso farms, let m soled four which, after l\ift t^w^^-qX. oi ^ 



red resources in it previously unthonght of, would he not 

extra pro&t ? 

ies, during tiie term of his lease, and that wonld be the 

of his discernment aa a cnltivator. At the expiration of 
36, the newly brought to light properties in the farm being 
, all that extra profit which was not dependent npon his 
s special aptitude would go to the landlord aa rent. Prac- 

it wonld moat likely be ahared by landlord and tenant. 
b it not possible to separate the aggregate rent receivable 
ndlord into the two elements of interest for the capital 
d in buildings and improvements on the iarm, and of 
lent for all the return that the farm is capable of yield- 
iT and above the retnrus to iike capitals from farms the 
rodnctive of those thought to he worth cultivating ? 
A separation might be made in some such way as this. 
jn a farmer took poseeseion of a farm, the capital which 
len expended on buildlnga and improvements were valued 
ud by him to the landlord, the rent for which he con- 
t wonld be wholly derived &ora tho estimate formed by 
' what the fiirm was capable of yielding over and above the 
17 profits of stock. If the landlord and tenant made a 
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be a joint benefit derivable &om the outlay, altbongbneitlier inigbt 
feel disposed to undertake it except with the other's concurrence? 

B, This state of things might lead to the landlord's advance 
of, say SOOl, capital, and to the tenant's advance of 200/. in 
payment of extra wages. The common gain might be shared 
in this way : an increased rent of 50/. a year and the perma- 
nent improvement of the farm to the landlord for his 800/., 
60/. a year additional income to the tenant for ten years for his 
200/. and superintendance. To this might be appended a pro- 
longation of the lease on terms more favourable than would be 
conceded to any other tenant. 

P. There have been, and perhaps there still are persons who 
question the policy of allowing land to be held as private 
property : what would you say to such objectors ? 

B. We would invite them to explain the grounds on which they 
ealled in question rights that had so long been established. 

P. And if they declined or, not declining, failed to state any 
that you could understand, or could accept as satisfactoiy, would 
you dismiss their objections as frivolous or untenable ? 

B, The objectors might deserve no further attention. But 
an objection being once suggested, it would be unwise in us to 
dismiss it till we had thoroughly examined it, if only for the pur^ 
pose of testing the conclusions which we had previously formed. 

P. How would you set about that examination,- where aii 
objection was urged by persons who would not or could not 
adduce any grounds for it ? 

B, We would re-examine the grounds on which we had beeil 
induced to adopt the conclusions objected to, and endeavour to 
ascertain for ourselves wherein they failed to coincide with all 
our other conclusions which could not be disturbed. There are 
declaimers against laws for the protection of property who are 
only to be met in this way. They attribute all the destitution 
and much of the vice and crime which pervade society to these 
laws. A re-examination of our own conclusions satisfies us that 
aJJ ^e lUs of life would be aggravated if property were left un- 
proiectedt We cm^ jbewdes, while obBenmg \3aft i5\a^\idBL ^SBkt 



Sj endeaTonriag to ascertain in what way the land should 
ipoeed of so B8 moat to condnce to the general well-being. 
htfl to property in land had never been granted to indi- 
Is, the only other urangement poBsible wonld be to keep 
ler the control of general or local anthoritiea acting for 
J at large, or for those Bections of society which might be 
lered most likely to be benefited by it, 

What would be the hann if our laws which grant pro- 
a to property in wealth were simply silent in regard to 
rty in land? 

You are laaghing at na. Wealth cottld not be protected 
I land were left to be scrambled for. Wealth rests npon 
nd. And how wonld it he possible to hold wealth of any 
independently of some holding npon the land ? Rights 
.tivate the land and to bnild npon the land ore indispens- 
o the prodnction of food, clothing, and shelter. 

Gnm&g tiiat some holding npon tiie land similar to 
>btBined by tenants is indispensahle to the production and 
anlation of wealth, how wonld the occupation and coltiva- 
if the land and the position of farmers and other tenants 
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B, To secure the largest income for the society in whose 
behalf they act as trustees. 

P. But' ought they to aim at obtaining the highest rents, if 
by so doing burdens too heavy to be borne were inflicted upon 
tenants ? 

B, When it is asked what landlords ought to aim at, we can 
but answer, at that which will most conduce to the welfiare of 
society. What tenants and what amount of rent ought to be 
accepted so as most to benefit society, may have to be inquired 
into. But we should not be warranted in assuming that the 
tenants who offer the highest rents are less capable of earning 
a profit, after paying them, than tenants who offer the 
lower. 

P. Do you mean that it is as easy for a tenant to pay a large 
as a small rent, and retain a profit for himself ? 

B, No. But we do mean that it is easier for some tenants 
to retain a profit, after paying the larger rent for which they 
have covenanted, than it would be for others to retain a profit, 
after paying the smaller rent. 

P. As you evidently lean to the opinion that landlords ought 
to choose for tenants those whom they believe to be capable of 
paying, as well as ready to covenant to pay, the higher rents, 
will you state your reasons for this opinion ? 

B, Because those tenants who are capable of paying the 
highest rents, are also capable of making the land yield in 
abundance what will be most acceptable to society. 

P. Would the substitution of public for private property in 
land make any alteration in prices ? 

B, Not unless it should cause more or less produce to be 
raised from the land ; and why it should do that we cannot dis- 
cover. The price obtained for the produce raised under the 
most unfavourable circumstances must be sufficient to remu- 
nerate the cultivator, while the cultivators of the better soils 
cannot be prevented &om obtaining the same prices. Hence 
snses their ability to pay rent, as well as their inabiliiy to 
oiiain pezmission to cii/tivate superior Boiam^ouVi^^^mi^TftTit, 
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P. Would land agents appointed by pnblic authority lio 
more liiely to let the lands bo ae to place them mider tlia 
'IBftBagcmeDt of tite best tenants tbtrn private proprietors, or 
'^ChB agents appointed by them 9 

Ji. We ought hardly, perhaps, to venture an opinion. Wo 
cannot help enapeuting that public functionaries would acarci'ij 
Vi, Uie blade so advantage onsly for eociety as the freeholders 
snd landlords, who have hitherto held the right of letting. 

V, Do we not occasionally hear of the difficulty of obtaining 
possession of land, for building and other purposes, in the vicinity 
of towns cramped for space to accommodate their growing 
population ? 

B. We do. But we believe it to be the opinion of com- 
petent judges that difficulties of this kind are attributable to 
d^ects, oompUcations, and ambiguities in titles, and the fears 
which they givo rise to — evils that might be remedied ; and to 
I baity methods of tranafcrring pi'operty in land, whether by 
■ jvrch&se, gift, or inheritance — methoda which wc are told might 
' be Biade quite as simple as those for the transfer of other 
property. On occasions, where the good of society requires 
that individual feelings should be made to yield, parliament 
will compel landowners to surrender those particular rights 
that stand in the way, granting to them an equivalent, to be 
adjudicated, if required, by some impartial tribunal, for what 
they are compelled to part with. Instances of this kind are to 
be seen every year in acta of parliament for the consiniction 
and estension of railroads, docks, and canals, and for the 
opening and widening of streets. 

P. If titles to land were simplified and assured, and transfers 
were made as easy and inexpensive as transfers of other pro- 
perty, do yon think that individual freeholds would present no 
impediments to such uses and applications of land as might be 
called for by the altering circumstances of society, greater than 
'resented if all freeholds were vested in ' 
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and doubtful titles, and difficult, tedious, and expensive transfers, 
we see that the progressiye rise of rents and increasing values of 
land, through the action of those who know how to apply it to new 
purposes, transfer occupancy from formers to graziers, to cow- 
keepers, to market-gardeners, to brick makers, and to builders. 

P. If our leaning were in favour of seeing the freehold pro- 
perty of land vested in the public, and leases granted by public 
functionaries, would there be any difficulty in introducing that 
system of holding and lotting into this country ? 

B. The difficulty would be the existence of private rightS| 
which it would be necessary to buy up. The surplus above the 
ordinal profits of stock^hich property in land bestows upon 
those who hold it — a surplus ever growing with the progress of 
any community in intelligence and conduct, and hence in wealth 
and numbers, has been resorted to as a means of investment 
for savings — ^has been bought and sold, given, bequeathed, and 
inherited for ages ; forms the incomes of hospitals, schools, 
universities, corporations, widows, and minors. The purchase 
of their rights could only be made through wealth collected from 
those by whom it is more beneficially employed; and the dispos- 
session of the rights without purchase would be iniquitous. 

P. The founding of a new colony affords an opportunity of 
choosing any tenure of land that may be considered best 
adapted to promote the wealth and well-being of society without 
feax of disturbing rights which, in fact, do not exist. Various 
plans have prevaUed. The one most in vogue now— starting 
with the admission that the land is at first vested in the govern- 
ment, as trustee for society — ^is, to sell it. The question na^y 
fairly be put : had the land better be sold, and, thereby, handed 
over to individual management, the same as every other agent 
of production, or had the management better be retained by 
government, and conducted by functionaries appointed all over 
the country for the purpose ? 

B. Rents — ^meaning, by rents, equivalents for superiority of 

prodncmg power with equal capitals — would be nominal till all 

tihe more eligible sites had been apprajml^i, 1\» tm.^ V^ 



ie fullest exercise of all hie facilities was net to be at hla 
1. As &r 08 we con see, we are inclined to think, and 
1 not ventture to espress onrBelyes more strongly, that 
ity of arrangement and inducements to cnltiTate and 
e to the ntmost, ore more likel; to be the resnlt of 
oal proprietorship, than of reserving the whole freehold 
[and for public pnrpoeea. 

[f I do not misunderstand 70U, it would be of no great 
t whether freehold rights to land were or wore not 
I to Individnola, after the colonists bad once token firm 
the new settlement. 

We would rather sa; that we are not prepared to eipress 
Ident opinion upon the sulject. Thas £tr only can wo 
present. With the birth and growth of rent, land is sure 
lei, It always has been, and we think we may say that 
« learned, with your help, why it has been, and why it is 
to continue to be, let. Who are to be the landlords, 
bodies, or individuals to whom the tenants are to pay 
nuat be a matter of little importance to them, provided 
gagements ore faithfully periormed. Whether it would 

mWfl in n^l^ to Hio cihor fiinptinn ' 
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ON BORROWING AND LENDING. 



■«^*- 



P. We have touched more than once in the course of these 
conversations upon the practice of borrowing and lending. The 
advantages, rather than the dangers connected with that prac- 
tice, are what have more particularly been brought to our 
notice. It would have been impossible, however, even if you 
had made the attempt, for you^ to avoid catching a glimpse of 
the dangers with which the practice may be beset — some un- 
avoidable, others avoidable — some that appear to be run into 
through ignorance and heedlessness, others that fall upon iJie 
most intelligent and cautious. I dare say you could mention 
some of the evils that have been introduced by borrowing, or 
incurring debt ? 

B, To go on jfrom day to day, from week to week, and from 
year to year without making some provision for the times that 
are coming, when the ability to earn may be temporarily sus- 
pended, or permanently extinguished, is bad enough. So fieital 
a habit, if universal, would quickly unpeople the earth. In 
proportion to its prevalence would a community be afflicted 
with want and beggary, and all the vices, crimes, and other ills 
which ever have accompanied insufficient stores of wealth. 
And there can be no question that to aggravate these evils by 
running into debt, must be something worse than mere extrava- 
gance of expenditure. 
J^. Might not people, hardened in prodigal lasJoiia, reconcile 
themselves to mcnrring debts, by tlie ttiougjo^. ^uiaa.\. ^^ ^k»».^ct^ 



ih their extravaganco oxposos them, would hardly bo 
ed by borrowing ? 

Chey might, and no donbt they do. But society, which 
deep interest in preventing extravagance, has a still 
interest in preventing borrowers from incurring debts 
ihey will not be able to pay. 

Society knows that it is in perpetual danger of having 
intenance of the extravagant imposed upon it. But the 
gant who run into debt, do worse than expose society to 
inger. They diminish the store out of which society 
ire to maintain them. This may well make society look 
Lsapprobation on such of its members as so misconduct 
Ives. Have any names been appropriated to the state 
ich people fall who are unable to pay their debts ? 
nsolvency and bankruptcy are the two best known 



Co whom are the names, insolvents and bankrupts, 
? 

Co persons who are unable to pay their debts. 

!)o any people suffer by insolvents and bankrupts besides 

'ho cannot obtain payment of what is owing to tlu^ni ? 

4oniotiiiios not : at other times the snUering may be 

far and wide. 

[)o you mean that one faihirc may l)e tlie cause of many 
? 

That of course. But we were thinking of tlu^ hreahlng 
stahhsliments. the stonnaL'(3 of works, tlie non-fullihiicnt of 
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terrible drawbacks npon the advantages derived from the prae« 
tice of borrowing and lending. If they are avoidable, and are 
not avoided, what must the evils be attributed to ? 

B. To misconduct originatmg in ignorance, or in bad dis- 
position, or in the two united. 

P. And have you any opinion of your own as to wbethe? 
they are avoidable or not ? 

B. That much of the evil is avoidable, there can be Uttlo 
doubt anywhere. Certainly we feel none. 

P. And how may better teaching and training be expected 
to act on the suffering occasioned by the kind of ignorance and 
bad disposition that you are thinking of ? 

B. To diminish it by preventing, partly, at least, the igno- 
rance and bad dispositions. 

p. Can you feel quite confident of your abiUty to distinguish 
ignorant jfrom intelligent borrowing, honest from dishonest 
borrowing, good disposition, in regard to the practice, from bad 
disposition, until you know more of the methods of dealing, to 
which the practice of borrowing and lending has given rise 9 

B, We are conscious that we have little of the knowledge 
necessary to enable us to trust our judgment beyond that of the 
danger which must attach to incurring debts, in addition to 
spending extravagantly. 

P. As the transactions between borrowers and lenders assume 
a great variety of shapes, under some of which the very prac< 
tice of borrowing may almost be hidden even from the parties 
concerned, we shall do well to make ourselves acquainted with 
the processes by which debts are contracted, and also with some 
of the terms commonly used when speaking of them, "What 
name is given to the party who incurs or contracts a debt ? 

B» He is called a debtor. 

P. And to the party of whom he has borrowed ? 

B. He is called a creditor. 

P. From this word " creditor," is derived a form of expres* 

£!ion much used when sellers trust buyers, so far as to allow 

^^eia to depart with the merchandiao fox ^Ipado. \5a!& ^tvr^ baa 



tied between tbein, vithont p&Jiog tlto stipolated aoio 

.J? 

lie aellor ia Baid to give crodit, aad tlio buyer to tako 

ilopting this term, lot ua now eudonvour to traeo out 
equencea of credit aa we see it used, learning as wo go 
w wo oqght to uso it ; wlicji to accept, whoa to decliiiu, 
offer, wlicc to deny, when to espmid, wlien to ctiu- 
len to coutimie, wliec to withdraw it; all with aTiow to 
u own indiiEtriol efforts more jiroductive, to iocrcasa 
iral wealth, to keep clear of injury to onreelves, aiid lo 
fliotiag it upon others. An inrjniry of this kind hm 
led, not inaptly, an inquiry into tlio " morals of credit." 
he most eommoQ and niort simplo forma of credit, is 
[idosmen part with the racrchandiao in which tliey deul, 
\s hciug lixcd, but the payment of the money being de- 
r a week, a month, a year, or any other period agreed 
Do yon 606 any ol^jection to that mode of taking credit? 
e shonld require to know mora of the uircumatauces 
lich the eredit was tt&en in each ease, before wo oonlj 
npon forminfjand espreasing a judgment, 
lion the fi-filit ia taken, anil yivon iiioivly nn ,1 iimltir 
;iiiciice, to gut rid of tho fi'oij^uont reem-reiite ni' jictty 
s, tho debtors being notoriously poasBHsed of a super- 
means for making these payments ? 
'e can see no objection to snch a use of credit, 
hen the credit ia taken by annuitants or by labourers, 
have ample means of fulfilling their engagonicnta out 
forthcoming annuities or wages ? 
3 such a uae of credit there are the gravest objections, 
less danger in using credit to consume ftu annuity before 
than wages which are yet to be earned. But even annui- 
! to meet excoptioaal or unusual claims, as well as tho 
J and surely it is more conducive to security and to tho 
iUscbarge of tho duties which must be attftctti \o ftio 
■jiofjinamiintv.ifcsiymditm-chp lit^nt witbiTi U\r'.\\Tm.te 
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of the past annuity received, instead of being suffered to ovemm 
into the annuity next to fall due. Even those who may be 
disposed to excuse a regulation of expenditure sanctioning the 
anticipation of future means, instead of reserving fature means 
for future consumption, would still place some limit beyond 
which future income should not be anticipated. We think 
it more prudent and better and wiser to make present and past 
incomes suffice, or rather more than suffice, for present 
expenditure. When jfrom annuities, by which of course we 
mean perpetual annuities, or at least for life and well secured, 
we turn to wages, to incomes dependent upon the continued 
eaming-power of those who receive them, the practice of using 
credit to spend the wages coming in sets at defiance the 
plainest rules of good conduct. It is to be utterly regardless 
of all provision against becoming a burthen upon others, 
against exposure to temptation beyond the powers of resistance, 
and against inability to perform satisfactorily the most tender, 
the most sacred, and the most urgent of duties. 

P. Do you condemn all use of credit for the purpose of 
expenditure ? 

B, We cannot do otherwise, understanding that the 
acceptance of credit simply to avoid inconvenient frequency of 
payment is not to be included in our condemnation. But in 
pressing this question upon us, you ought not to suspect that 
we can have forgotten our former condemnation of the very 
same practice. It was agreed that labourers ought not only to 
refrain from consuming future wages, that is, from borrowing 
for the purpose of expenditure, but to refrain from comsmning 
the whole of the wages actually received ; that since future 
wages have greater charges awaiting them than it is probable 
they will be able to bear, they must be strengthened by savings 
from past and present wages, and not weakened by consuming 
a part of them through the use of credit. 

P. The use of credit for the purposes of expenditure being 

vtterljr condenmed, and understanding that henceforward we 

are limiting our inquiries to tl^e aeeqilosx^ift oi ct^V ^^ «^ 



)f production ; when credit is given, what may we say is 

vj those who tmst, in place of the money which, with- 

tt, would be paid to them ? 

L promise to pay. 

Lfe promises to pay, as substitutes for present payment, 

> as to appoint definitively the fature day of payment ? 

Ihej are made in a variety of ways ; payment being 

1 sometimes for a few days, sometimes for months, and 

r years. "When the day is not fixed, there will be an 

anding that payment is not to be deferred beyond some 

lerably well known without being expressed. 

Lre you prepared to state at what times payments ought 

ade, whenever credit is taken ? 

Ve need not hesitate to answer, on the days appointed, 

• expressed or implied. Supposing the use of credit to 

i to the most profitable employment of capital, any want 

duality or fidelity in fulfilling engagements will tend to 

its use, and so far to prevent the most advantageous 

don of capital. 

Han you show me, by some example, how a want of 

ility in making repayment of loans may prevent the 

.tion of capital iu the way most likely to load to its 

•le employment. 

S. capitalist v.ho makes it liis business, or part of his 

s, to lend capital, is always on the look out, in common 

:her men engaged in industrial pursuits, to place it as 

)ly as possible. His special desire, for this purpose, is 
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property in some degree to others. Credit may be given beyond 
what is absolutely necessary. But even where the granting of 
credit is restricted within the narrowest limits, all the dangers 
attached to placing trust in others are incurred here. What 
thoughts suggest themselves to you in regard to merchants 
who, besides trusting in this manner and giving credit, take it 
also ? 

B. We can do little more than express how deeply we feel 
the need of intelligence and circumspection to qualify people for 
engaging in business fraught with so much risk. To what 
extent credit ought to be taken in proportion to the capital, and 
what allowance should be made for possible disaj^ointments, 
before counting upon debts receivable for the discharge of debts 
payable, it is beyond our capacity to judge. That credit should 
not be accepted for more than a certain amount in proportion to 
the capital, and that the credit accepted should be still further 
contracted where credit is given, we can see. We take it for 
granted that the merchants who accept credit intend to obey the 
rule of incurring no liabilities without providing that the means 
to liquidate them shall be forthcoming as punctually as the 
claims will be presented. 

P. In accepting credit you will observe that the debt, whether 
incurred by loan or by deferring payment for commodities pur- 
chased or estimated in money, is at the appointed time to be 
paid in money. The merchant's object, however, in taking 
credit is to obtain possession of commodities wherewith to 
trade. Buying commodities on credit, or buying commodities 
with borrowed money, he may equally be looked upon as 
borrowing in one denomination and promising to pay in another. 
He cannot pay his debts except by the sale of commodities ; 
and one of the uncertainties of his trade is the price, or quan- 
tity of money, which he will obtain for his commodities. Is 
not this an element of risk in the use of credit sufficiently 
important to call for special attention ? 

B. It certainly appears to us to deserve all the attentifflii 
/M^ can he bestowed upon it by tho moa\. ex?getvetvfi^^ wad 
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tentioos of mercliantg, BOpposiiig them to T^ntnrc upon accoft- 
Big credit at all- 

P. I am glad to see ih^t the dangers msef arahle from the 
use of credit have made a deep impressiun npon yon. To be 
tw&re of the danger of accepting credit, and to bo resolved not 
to GueomiteF it until ftrmed with the intelligence and ability to 
gcard against it, is already to have accompliiibcd more than 
half of what is Dcccssary in order to reap in securl^ the profit 
irith wMch the jndicious use of credit is fraught. I shonlJ 
like yon to have an opportunity of esamining some of the 
elements of danger in the nses of credit, so that their features 
may be familiar to yoQ. Sietaace of place, principally as in- 
volving length of time and uncertainty of comrannicatioTi, may 
he noted as an element of danger. Di>es the nature of tlio 
commodities in which a mcrcliant trades appear to von to have 
any bearing upon his eecnrity ? 

B. If the commoditiea in which he traded were perishable, 
and if besides they were snl^ect to great flaetnations of price, 
the danger attached to use of credit must be considerably en- 
hanced. Occasional instances of large extra profit will, no douhl 
with good management, compensate for occasional heavy losses, 

P. Why, then, should there he more danger from usiug 
credit to merchants trading in those commodities than to mer- 
chants who trade in commodities less perishable anl less subject 
to fluetnationa of price ? 

B. There is not really more danger to the merchant thoroughly 
acquainted with the conditions of its safe use and practised in 
complying with them. But there is greater exposure to danger, 
if the requisite intelligence and caution and conscientiousness 
are wanting. Two merchants, one importing silver and tho 
other rice, would be exposed to very different fluctmitions in 
the proceeds of their importations. The first might always cal- 
culate within 5 per cent, what sUver would realize. Whereas rice, 
under the combined influences of condition and 
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property in some degree to others. Credit may be given beyon 
what is absolutely necessary. But even where the granting c 
credit is restricted within the narrowest limits, all the dangei 
attached to placing trust in others are incurred here. Whs 
thoughts suggest themselves to you in regard to merchant 
who, besides trusting in this manner and giving credit, take : 
also ? 

B. We can do little more than express how deeply we fe( 
the need of intelligence and circumspection to qualify people fc 
engaging in business fraught with so much risk. To whi 
extent credit ought to be taken in proportion to the capital, an 
what allowance should be made for possible disaj^ointmenti 
before counting upon debts receivable for the discharge of debi 
payable, it is beyond our capacity to judge. That credit shoul 
not be accepted for more than a certain amount in proportion 1 
the capital, and that the credit accepted should be still furth( 
contracted where credit is given, we can see. We take it f( 
granted that the merchants who accept credit intend to obey tl 
rule of incurring no liabilities without providing that the meai 
to liquidate them shall be forthcoming as punctually as tl 
claims will be presented. 

P. In accepting credit you will observe that the debt, wheth< 
incurred by loan or by deferring payment for commodities pu 
chased or estimated in money, is at the appointed time to 1 
paid in money. The merchant's object, however, in takii 
credit is to obtain possession of commodities wherewith 
trade. Buying commodities on credit, or buying commoditi" 
with borrowed money, he may equally be looked upon i 
borrowing in one denomination and promising to pay in anothe 
He cannot pay his debts except by the sale of commoditiei 
and one of the uncertainties of his trade is the price, or qua: 
tity of money, which he will obtain for his commodities, 
not this an element of risk in the use of credit sufficient 
important to call for special attention ? 

B. It certainly appears to us to deserve all the attentll 
that can be bestowed upon it by the most experienced ai 
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cantionB oi mcrcluuiis, suppoEmg them to Tsutiire upon accciit- 
ing credit at all. 

P. I am glad to see that the dnngera insoparoble from the 
nse of credit have made o deep impression upon yon. To be 
aware of the danger of accepting credit, and to Lo resolved not 
to eneotinter it nntil armed with the inteiligonce and ability to 
gnard against it, is already to have aeconipUshed more than 
half of what is necessary in order to reap in security the profit 
with which the jodicious use of credit is fraught. I should 
like yon to hare an opportunity of esnminmg some of the 
elements of danger in the uses of credit, so that their features 
may be familiar to jon. Distance of place, principally as in- 
volving length of time and uncertainty of commuiucation, may 
he noted as an element of danger. Does the nature of tho 
commodities in which a merchant trades appear to yon to have 
any bearing upon his security ? 

B. If the commodities in which he ti-aded wero perishable, 
_ ijid if besides they wero enhject to great fluctuations of price, 
' the danger attached to use of credit must be considerably en- 
hanced. Occasional instances of large extra profit will, no doubt, 
with good management, compensate for occasional heavy losses. 

P. Why, then, should there be more danger from using 
credit to merchants trading in those commodities than to mer- 
chants who trade in commodities less perishable and less subject 
to flnctuations of price? 

B. There is not i-eally more danger to the merchant thoroughly 
acquainted with the conditions of its safe use and practised in 
complying with them. But there is greater exposure to danger, 
if the requisite intelligence and caution and conscientiousness 
arc wanting. Two merchants, one importing silver and tho 
other rice, would be exposed to very different fluctuations in 
the proceeds of their importations. The first might always cal- 
culate within 5 per cent, what silver would realize. Whereas rice, 
under the combined influences of condition and e 
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P. Might I put the case of your two merchants in this 
way — that, granting each of them to have a capital of 10,000L, 
it would be imprudent in one to have, by means of credit, 
20,000Z. of rice at risk at a time, while it might be prudent in 
the other to have 100,000^. of silver ? 

B. We can readily conceive that some such distinction in 
the use of credit ought to be observed by two merchants so 
differently circumstanced. And although it is desirable that 
all merchants should possess the qualifications to enable them 
to manage their business with safety to others as well as with 
profit to themselves, it is plain to us that any want of the 
requisite qualifications is much more likely to be brought to 
light, and to lead to ruin and disgrace, when the commo- 
dities bought on credit are subject to great fluctuations of 
price. 

P. If I do not misinterpret your views, you lean to the 
opinion that the use of credit ought to be adopted to a veiy 
limited extent by merchants who, besides dealing in perishable 
commodities, import them from great distances. 

B, That certainly is our leaning, because to bear the occa- 
sional heavy losses to which such importations are exposed, 
the capital and accumulated profits ought not to be much less 
than the value of the merchandise at risk. Credit thus re- 
stricted is almost nominal. It partakes of the character of 
that which is taken by a housekeeper who pays his bills weekly 
merely for convenience sake. 

P. Had you any special reason for adding *' conscientious- 
ness '' to the intelligence and caution which you say are indis- 
pensable to admit of the use of credit without danger ? 

B. We were thinking that men who are not held to be 
wanting in either intelligence or caution might, if unscrupulous, 
make use of credit so largely, that their ventures, if successfal, 
would bring large profits to themselves, while, jf unsuccessful, 
the losses would fall upon others. 

P. You cannot surely expect me to believe that a man may 
le intelligent and imconscientious at tliQ aom^ ^Axxii&\ ^ill you 



nte osr meamng hj the example of a merclmiit who, with 
limited capital, but in a position to obtain credit to agre^ 
t, Bhould purchase largely, previoiiB to the gathering in of a 
—whether of grain, or cotton, or fruit. His sagaciona prog- 
tations, concerning the probable badncsB of the crop, are 

oat by the result. He realises a large profit. Had hia 
itations been thwarted by some unlooked-for change in the 
ler, the loas would have &Ilen upon those who had in- 
msly truBted him. Hia use of credit was not the leas nn- 
ientious because he gained. It is to guard against the 
fetation of intelligence in a narrow and &lse sense, that 
ay intelligence and caution must be accompanied by 
lentloDBneBs to enable the benefit of credit to be enjoyed 
fefy. We would rather that couBcientiouBuess were held 

an essential ingredient of intelligence. 

Is the same caution needful in the UBe of credit by the 



Unless he combine mercantile with his ordinary buainess, 
tei only calculate and prepare for the flnotuations of prices 
ig tJie time required for manuiaotuiing processes — between 
luyiuK of the raw material and the sale of his labrics. His 
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works on a scale greatly out of proportion to Ids capital, a M 
in the price of the finished fabric weekly tnmed out from his 
factory might involve him in loss flEir beyond what his capital 
would enable him to bear. He cannot extricate himself so 
readily as the merchant from the difficulty of his position. The 
merchant when he begins to suspect danger discontinues his 
purchases. But a manufacturer's suspension of purchases 
means suspension of profit from all that part of his capital 
which is immovable, and on which, if he have borrowed, he 
must pay interest. 

P. There are some manufacturers who, instead of owning 
their factories and machinery, pay a rent for the occupation and 
use of them. Is not this a safer arrangement than that of borrow- 
ing capital on the security of their own capital fixed in them ? 

B. The undertaking to pay rent for a term of years, with 
an engagement not to be dispossessed of the premises and 
machinery during that term, and a loan of capital for the 
same term on their security, with an engagement that the loan 
shall not be called in before the expiration of the term, appear 
to differ little the one from the other, as regards the fixed 
liability imposed upon the manufacturer. In either case, he 
becomes responsible for the payment of a fixed annuity, whether 
he earn a profit or sustain a loss. It must not be overlooked 
that this annuity, although intended by him to be paid out of 
the profit which he expects to earn, is secured upon the capital, 
making it all the more urgent that the acceptor of the credit 
should be master of the intelligence, aptitude, and energy 
requisite to make his prospective profits all but certain, 
tempered with the caution to prevent his being crushed by 
exceptional or temporary losses and disappointments. 

P. Carriers by land and water, among whom, as the two 
largest classes, may be mentioned railway proprietors and ship- 
owners, are also acceptors of credit — sometimes on a tolerably 
large scale. Do you know of any great dangers to which they 
are exposed from the use of credit ? 
^« Danger dependa at all times moie \i^0Ti Vkib <b\^aaE^tAT 



find itself unable to earn more than 3 per cent, with 
ae proportion of debt at 4 per cent., would be redacod to 
lend of 2 per cent, for its own proprietors. If the 
^ were to sink to 2 per cent., they wonld be entirely 
3d by the payment of interest on the debt, leaving the 
itora diridend-lesfl. The shipowners' business seems 
xposed to vicissitudes than that of the rulway company. 
dng the profits to be the same on an average of years, 
mings of each year might vary cousidenibly, chequered 
ods of loss sufficiently protracted to test the precautions 
rho are accepting credit. 

W^e have been talldng of a great number of businesses, 
ins that we are nnacquainted with the details of them. 
1 think, nevertheless, that yon con make out any prin* 
which, if reduced to rules or precautions for avoiding 

while earning profit, ought to be observed by all who 
idit or become borrowers ? 

rhe rules or precautions which onght to be observed, so 
we can judge, resolve themselves principally into con- 
ions of the time stipulated for repayment of the sums 

pA nnjl nf t.lio limit, which nmrhf, nnt tji liA fiXf.PpAttii no 
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say for a year, and apply it in sncli a way, say in deep-drain- 
ing or in erecting improved buildings and machinery, as that, 
however profitably employed, it conld not be at their disposal 
in the form of money in less than five years. They depend 
npon being able to renew their loan or to borrow elsewhere at 
the end of a year. They nm the risk of placing themselves 
entirely in the power of their creditors. The same fault would 
be committed by a shipowner, who, borrowing for a short time, 
expended the sum borrowed upon a ship bound for a distant 
voyage, the freight of which could not be looked for till a yea^ 
after his debt became due. 

P. And, next, as to the proportion which the amount of 
credit accepted ought to bear to the actual capital ? 

B, This, we have seen, may be larger in some businesses 
than in others. The rule to be observed by all who would be 
honest as well as safe, while seeking to earn profit, must be to 
incur no responsibilities, the possible losses from which might 
be heavier than their capitals could sustain. The justification 
for borrowing at all is the probability, approaching to certainty, 
that profit will be earned through the loan. The limit which 
ought to be self-imposed upon the borrower is not to hazard 
other people's capital in quest of profit for himself to such an 
extent that his own capital will not enable him to sustain the 
whole of any loss that can possibly accrue. To expose the 
capital of others beyond that limit without their conselit ex- 
pressly given ought to deprive him who is guilty of so doing 
of any title to the character of an honest man. 

P. In the arrangements for borrowing and lending, the 
credit given is in very many cases entirely personal ; the 
standing of the parties trusted, as regards character and 
capital being supposed to justify a reliance upon the punctual 
payment of the debts incurred. In others, a lien is given by 
the borrower upon some portion of his capital to secure the 
lender against loss from his debtor's insolvency. The lender 
of tbo money, in these cases, has some portion of the land, 
buildings, sbipB, or merchandiB© 7Qsteim"tt3Xi\i^ V^i^Vstvsn^ 
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lublic companies, the payment of interest in perpetuity 
e Btipalated, and no provision is made for repaying the 
lal. Of this latter kind of loan we will talk hereafter. 
your attention to it now merely that yon may be 
ited with the wide range taken in borrowing and lending, 
<ae day to an unlimited nnmber of days. Speaking of 
a general, as made for shorter or longer terms, which of 
'o shonld yon expect wonid be ventured on personal 
y, and which would only be made if gnarauteed by a lien 
to description of property ? 

Vfe should e^iect that the shorter the period for whiob 
m was made, the more likely would the lender be to 
) personal security. It must be much easier to judge 
X a party whom yon believe to be tmstworthy will be 
B few days, or a few weeks forward, than after the lapse 
lany months or years. 

Another diversity of practice prevails in the arrange' 
between borrowers and leaders, especially where the 
are for short periods. The amounts and times of pay- 
eing settled, the engagement to pay is sometimes made 
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also the names attached to the different people who become 
parties to the order ? 

B, This kind of order is called a hill of exchange. The 
creditor or seller on trust who adopts this mode of obtaining 
payment is called the drawer. The debtor or buyer who 
acknowledges his debt and engages to pay it is called the 
acceptor. And where the bill passes through several hands 
previous to its liquidation, each party who writes his name on 
the back is called an endorser. 

P. You are anticipating a question that I was about to put 
concerning the ways in which these bills of exchange are used. 
When the drawer has obtained the acceptance of his debtor, or 
when he has drawn the bill in the confidence that it will be ac- 
cepted, does he sometimes pay it away to a creditor of his own? 

B, Yes : and in this way it may, like money, be made to 
assist in liquidating many debts. Besides the security of the 
acceptor, each party who receives the bill has the security also 
of all the endorsers who have preceded him, he in his turn 
giving his security to those who follow him. 

P. Do you mean that bills of exchange are received as money 
in payment of debts ? 

B, We mean that they circulate from hand to hand in 
settlement of accounts and liquidation of debts ; but eveiy 
debtor remains liable to the creditor whose account he settles 
with a bill, until that bill has been paid. 

P. Subject to that liability, may bills of exchange be con- 
sidered as substitutes for money ? 

P. Partially only, inasmuch as allowance must be made in 
the shape of interest for the time to elapse till the bill becomes 
due. But^hey afford facilities for borrowing and lending, and 
for purchasing on credit; and thereby may be said to co-operate 
with money in liquidating debts. 

P. Can you explain how bills of exchange are made to do 
part of the work of money, for that I take to be your meaning 
when you say that they co-operate with money ? 
J>1 We majr suppose a merchant to have made numerous 



n crocfit, and to have in his posaeBsion, as the frnita of 
lumorons bills upon other merciinnts, due in ono, two, 
DOT, five, and sis months. These bilk have bo far done 
k of money. He wishes, in his turn, to make some 
Ho selects the commodities, settles the pricca, aiid 
gotiatea the payment. If the sellers consent to take liia 
e of money is again dispensed with. The sellers, 
ight require money, or tliey might fear to trust him 
whole amount of hia purchases. The bills of eichouge 
hayer'3 possession give liim a choice of two ways of 
! the wishes of those from whom he is purchasing. He 
rt with some of his bills to tlicm, finding them willing to 
hills of exchange in part payment of his purchases. Or 
borrow money from others on thesecmityof tlic-ae bilhi, 
' for his merchandiso in cash. 

)Des it appear to you that the merchant who uses hia 
exchange in this way is a borrower ? 
le is as much a borrower vhen he rcce vcb merchandiso 
ey in exchange for hia bills as ho is a lender when ho 
I bills in payment for his own merchandise or mjiney ; 
owes it to himself and f o ther t exercise all that 
which is caik'il fur by th duutl p u s jf taking and 
;i-edit. 

lupposing hills of eiehanga to inspire the fiilloat eonfi- 
are they always taken with equal readiness instead of 

iomothing else besides the goodness of the hill has to bo 
ito consideration before tbat question cm he answered, 
scepilonable hill of txtliange «ill be taken as readily as 
provided a deduction be inide for mtLrcst proportioned 
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in cast, you said the would-be purchasers oil credit miglit 
obtain money for their bills from other parties ? 

B, It is well known that there always are people on the look 
out to earn interest by making loans on good security, just as 
much as there are others who want to borrow and are prepared 
to pay interest on what they borrow. Unexceptionable bills of 
exchange afford a most conyenient medium for borrowing and 
lending. 

P. When the holder of bills of exchange disposes of them 
for money, is there not a name which is sometimes specially 
applied to the transaction ? 

B. He is said to discount them. There is this adyantage 
attached to the security of a bill of exchange : the holder of it 
knows that as it approaches maturity it becomes more and 
more an object of desire with those who wish to lend. When, 
therefore, he receiyes or buys or discounts a bill at six months 
date, he knows that, should he wish to sell or discount it a few 
weeks before it becomes due, the rate of interest which he will 
have to payVill most likely be lower than what he receiyed on 
taking the bill ; the opportunity of making loans on good 
security for short terms being generally much sought after. 

P. Does not the use of bills of exchange, besides affording 
a medium for borrowing and lending, introduce a great con- 
venience and saving in commercial dealings, especially in those 
between distant countries ? 

B, It does. If the use of bills of exchange had never been 
thought of, there would be no alternative but sending money to 
and fro on each occasion of an import and export of commodi- 
ties, or reverting to barter in the place of buying and selling. 

P. I should like to hear you explain how bills of exchange 
are made to take the place of money in buying and selling. 
The trade between two such countries as England and Australia 
is well fitted to fiimish examples of the manner in which this 
is done. The two countries are distant from each other. And, 
as the money circulating in both is of the same denomination, 
you wiU be spared tie necessity of Blhomn^'ko^ moiie^ ol qu^ 



lation is broaglit to pay deble contrnctad in money of 
Lot 03 fli-at see hovr the trade between the two couu- 
ald be condueteil if there were no btlla of eiehango ? 

begin by putting the matter in its simpleat form, wo 
pose the principals in the trade to resije in onti of the 
s — say in England. The exporting merchanta would 
t monnfactured goods, and receire back their value in 
ns or in nncoined gold of like weight, and the importing 
its wonid send ont sovereigns and receive bapfe wool. 

1 there any occasion even for bills of exchange to avoid 
gold to and fro m a form of trade so very einiplo as the 
t you hare selected? Might not the e-qxrting agree 

importing merchant that they would settle necounts 
h other '' 

hat might be dune by a syitem of barter snch is pro 
the African tradt where manufactnres and gnnportdei 
auged for palm oil ivory, and ground nuta Bnt yon 
nean us to rifer you to that Excluding all thonghta 
fcarter, we do not see how accounts between eiporters 
orters can be settled without bills of esehange if money 

1 p trill sii lit 1 t and fi . II II ii-,t ni t U fni^i Hm 

V. A bn-i t lo 1 iirbt and pudf i ii Aiisfiala mil 
uCictmed f,iid3 to bt soid thcie not to Iht, i-amCj bnt 
difftrent fiets of people To a^oid the transmihtion of 
authoiiti must le gnen bv tho Ltportcr of manufiic 
loda to his eoiTespoudLnt m Austraha to pay over the 
ivhich he will recene or so much thtroof ai may be 

to till, buyer and exporter of booI there, to enable him 
for the wool, and that anthonty or order la a bill if 
or tantamount to me 

.illh. of bTchange ci authorities or oidera to pay being 
y Maya of savrnt; the e\p£nso of sending munty b> nil 
raid import and of procuring mone> from abroad !> 

export, will you e-?plam how they are nstd for Una 

? 
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money which his merchandise has produced in Australia draws 
a bill on his correspondent there. He sells this bill to his 
neighbour who wishes to buy wool in Australia. The pur- 
chaser of the bill sends it out to his correspondent in Australia, 
who presents it for payment, and receiving the money applies 
it to pay for the wool which he has purchased. Thus debts 
are paid, wool is imported, and manufactured goods are ex- 
ported, and no money leaves either country. 

P. Might it not happen that the values of the imports and 
exports will not balance each other ? That, for example, while 
the value of the exports during the year was 15,000,000^., 
that of the imports was no more than 10,000,000Z. ? 

B, Something like this does occur in our trade with Australia, 
reckoning their gold not as merchandise but as money. And 
accepting your figures, the payments, as far as 10,000,000Z. of 
exports and the like value of imports are concerned, would be 
settled by bills of exchange, while 6,000,000Z. of the exports 
would be paid in gold coined or uncoined. 

P. In buying and selling bills of exchange, is it found that 
the money for which the bill sells always corresponds with the 
sum for which it is drawn ? 

J5. If by corresponding, you mean is exactly the same as 
the sum drawn, it does not ; but it is so far proportioned to 
the sum drawn that the values of bills of exchange, differing in 
no other respects, will be proportioned to the sums for which 
they are severally drawn. 

P. What are the circumstances, then, which will cause bills 
drawn for similar amounts to vary in value ? 

B. Buyers of bills might be more confident that one bill 
would be paid at maturity than they could be of the payment 
of another. Even where buyers should feel no great uneasi- 
ness about the eventual return of their money to them, their 
object in buying bills being to discharge debts, or to provide 
funds for making profitable purchases, the extent of the differ- 
ence that they would make for perfect security can be more 
^asj'Jj' Imagined than measuiei. 



re there «bj other dnmmstanFes nMch mfty affect the 

f hills? 

he terms for which they are drawn. Suppose two bills 
age for 1,0002. each to ke drawn upon Australia, one 
lonthfi' date, the other at three monthg, the rate of 
in Aufitratia being 8 per cent, per anuam, eviJently a 
ir would giye 20?. more for the shorter than for tlio 
ill. 

'onld no other circmnstajices affect the values of bills ? 
Jinotlmig would depend uiion their heing gi'catly in 
or the reverse ; or whether the euppiy of bills was 
r Emallor than usaai. But the supply of bills as com- 
ith the demand would not affect the relative valnea of 
bilis at any given time. It would rathor detcnniuo 
ive values of similar bills at different times, according 
iijiply and demand of bills fluctuated, 
an the demand for hills over be in exeosa of the 

es, when the volne of the imports, or of the prepa- 
For import, exeeede that of the vatoe of the exports. 

an the 'fupjily if bdls ever bt m e\(.tsg of the demand ' 
m, ivhtdn tht ^alilt tf the Lxpniib tM,L.uls that ni Iho 

id we not agipo, when the value of the unports e'^ 
the viluo tf tho exports, that the balance would bo 

gold and when the value of tho exports excudid 
L of the imports that the bahnit \\OTild bo rL.cei\ed in 
uJ that thu'f, in either oase, jn equibhrium of valuos 
c OBtabhslicd, or, m othei wordb, supply and demand 
itisf^ Each other ? 

Ve did But that will not prcvtnt the ueceasity of paving 
Ting a Burplua of value in gold from pioducinj, its tflsct 
Vhat efl'ect are you referring to ? 
'cople in England, who owe money to people in Auairalia, 

anxiety to save some part of the expense of seniVm^ 
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than lOOZ. for a lOOZ. bill. Or if people in England liad debtd 
to collect from Australia they would gladly take, if necessary, 
something less than 1001. for a 1002. bill, to escape the 
expense of bringing the money, 

P. Do you know what name is given to the excess above 
lOOZ., that is paid for a bill of lOOL, or to the deficiency 

below 100^ which is taken for a bill of lOOZ. ? 

B. It is called the rate of exchange ; and according as the 

money paid for a bill corresponds with its amount, or is above 

or below that amount, bills are said to be at par, or above or 

below par. 

P. Is the range of fluctuation in the rates of exchange as 
great as that in prices ? 

B, No. Fluctuations in rates of exchange, making sepa- 
rate allowance for the term at which the bill is drawn, and for 
want of confldence in the parties to the bill, are limited, or 
nearly so, by the expenses at which money might be transmitted 
to liquidate the debt. If a person could send 1001, to Sydney at 
an expense of 2Z., he would hardly give much more than 1022. 
for a 1002. bill ; nor if he wanted to collect 1002. due to him 
in Sydney, would he take much less than 982. for his own bill 
of 1002. on Sydney. 

P. I have known occasions, although I admit that they are 
and must be of rare occurrence, when gold was to be seen 
going backwards and forwards at the same time, as a means of 
accomplishing the purposes of importers and exporters. Can 
you conceive why so expensive, and apparently wasteful a pro- 
ceeding should be resorted to by merchants, who, from their 
position, must be gifted with more than ordinary intelligence ? 

B, We certainly cannot attempt even to guess why sensible 
men should submit to be drawn back into a practice long ago 
abandoned, and which has been superseded by another more 
suitable in all respects. 

P. If, in some remarkable concurrence of circumstances, 

a London merchant, dealing in com, or cotton, or tea, or silk, 

thought be could eee his way clearly to % ^roflt on their 



tion of between 50 and 100 per cent., and at Uie same 
t misgiTing aa to the aolvency of the parties who were 
I to sell him bills of eichange, or of the pftrties abroad 
1 the biUs were to be drawn, what do yon suppose ho 

0? 

'.6 would, of coarse, send the money or the metal con- 
; tlie money of the conntry where hia porcfaases were to 
I, The expense of its transmission wonld be small in 
son with the lose and disappointment to which he might 
led through the non-payment of the bills paid for and 
1 to enable his correspoudent to execute his orders, 
nd if the merchants in distant conntries were similarly 
ttmced in regard to the manufactored articles whicli 
ihed to import from England, what wonld they do ? 
hey would also send money to make enre of receiTing 
ohandise which they were desirons of importing. 
o what, then, wonld yon attribnte that apparent 
ion of common sense exhibited in the spectacle of 
ma of money crossing one another at immense cost and 
oience to their ownei^ 9 

'o a fear lest the money neediul for the ^Ifilment of 
;dei'a might not bo forthcomiug Ihrougii tliu bills of 
;c obtuiiiiiljlo by thorn for remittauco. To the fear of a 
great, that the esiieuse of sending money sinks into 
cauco at the side of it. To a suspension of coufidcuco 
at upon which bills of eschango and all other ibrms of 
ig aud lending must rest. 
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ON BANKING. 



P. If any confirmation had been required of the importance of 
a general prevalence of fidelity in the performance of engage- 
ments combined with intelligence in forming and completing 
them, we had it, I think, in our last conversation. The extent 
to which credit is used is in itself a proof that conscientiousness 
and intelligence are not rare qualities among us. On the other 
hand, the calamitous consequences of a lack of those qualities, 
which are perpetually paraded before our eyes in the reports of 
the Bankruptcy and other courts of law, cannot but incline us 
to consider whether those calamities might not be reduced 
henceforward in number and severity. They lead us, also, to 
suspect that, great as are the advantages which we deriire from 
the judicious use of credit, they would be much greater if many 
cautious men were not deterred both from giving and taking 
credit by their inability to protect themselves against those who 
are disposed to use it ignorantly, incautiously, and fraudu- 
lently. Our main reliance for diminishing and, if possible, ex- 
tinguishing the ignorance and unconscientiousness, in which 
misuse of credit originates, must be the better teaching and 
training of the young, for which, on other grounds, we have so 
often admitted there is need. Meanwhile, as we might be • 
assured, the less timid and more enterprising portion of man- 
kind have not been thoughtless about contrivances for securing 
themselves against loss from misuse of credit by those with 
whom they are induced to deal, while anxious not to relinquish 
altogether the use of bo powerful an ixi&lnmieii\> oi ^^odxifitions a 



1 perceiyed to be. People can scarcely avoM giving 
even where tLey conduct their basinesa ou the princiiilQ 
^ cone. The purchase of a bill of escliaiige payable at 
volves a granting of credit, however alight it may be, 
recantions can you conceive it to bo possible to take by 
re<lit may be given with so little rittk that, practicully, 
Q be felt to be no riak at all ? 

bo precautions within reach to assist thoae who ars 
pon gi\'ing credit can he little more than inqniriea to 
1, if not already known, whether tho parties to wfaom it 
leed to grant credit really deserve it ; to give it to 
they do, to withhold it from them if they do nut. 
'hen people lay themselves out for taking nrodit, is it a 
f indifference to them whether other people are disposed 
t to them or not ? 
cannot be. They only take it, becanso they wish to 

parties who wish to give credit nill only give it when 
feel quite secure, and as parties who wish to take it 
obtain it by inepiring confidence in those who are die- 
give it, are these last parties likely to do nnjihing, and 
inspire this confi douce, and to attract the credit which 
k for ? 

hoy are likely to act as other persons act who devote 
'es to some particniar method of eai-ning an Income 
io general arrangements that have grown out of tho 
of division of labour, 
ow is this ? 

ither to follow up some old Dstahlishcd business which 
1 foimd to answer, or, anticipating some new want or 
,ter method of supplying it, to make known to the public 
,ces which they ore prepared to render. 
le want felt, as just stated, is to give credit as a means 
ig profit, to repOBO trust free irom any risk that the 
not fully Aeservod — that tho trust will not bo (i\iiisei. 
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B, Esiablislimeiits prepared to borrow and accept imsis, and 
so organized as to inspire confidence that all the trusts accepted 
will be faithfully performed. 

P. What do you mean by establishments ? 

B, Associations of capitalists — companies of partneis-, joint- 
stock companies. 

P. What are the essentials to be attended to in the forma- 
tion of such establishments ? 

B, A large capital; and partners and directors of well-known 
respectability and capacity, retaining in their employment ser- 
vants who will not only do the work assigned to them, b\it will, 
besides, impress the public with a sense of their efficiency and 
desire to be useful. 

P. Are there any such establishments, and what are they 
called ? 

B. They exist in numbers, and are known by the name of 
banks. 

P. What are the services which banks undertake to pe^rform? 

B, To take charge of money, documents, deeds, and occa- 
sionally of other things small in bulk compared with their val^^; 
to deliver them up on demand, as they may be asked for fram 
time to time ; and to collect money due to their customers on 
bills of exchange, and make payments for their account out of 
the money held on deposit. 

P. It does not appear to me that any capital is required for 
the performance of these services. 

B, Nor is there. The capital is required to inspire confi- 
dence, without which customers would not be attracted. JEav- 
ing the capital, they employ it as a matter of course, to earn 
profit. This they might do without being bankers. The fcun- 
dation of banking business is ability to inspire confidence — ^to. 
obtain credit. A banking establishment must be set out with a 
view to inspire confidence. As shops are set out with a view to 
advertise that tea, sugar, pastry, boots and shoes, &c., are to he 
Iiad In them, so banking establishments should notify where 
eredj'i may be given without risk. 



\ey, to whom should you expect the puhlie would apply 
parpase of obtaining bills wherewith to discharge their 

make their payments elsewhere ? 
enerally to some of those banks, so aa to make sure 

bills will be as eSectiTe in liquidating their liabilities 
I mtmey were tntnsmitted for the purpose, 
1 order to examine the transactions between the pnblia 

banks in their simplest forms, you may take as an 

t bank which has branches. Can yon give me some 
F they would work together ? 

iTeT7 week the bank might sell bills on each of its 
B fox 100,00(U-, tmd each bruich, on its side, might eell 

the same amount on the bank. The money received 
lills drawn would serve to pay the bills presented. 
I it to be expected that tnmsactionB will often balance one 

so exactly ? 

e^baps not, and where necessary money might be trans- 
h>m the chief bank to tbebranches, or «ic«vers(i, or fixna 
ik to another. The small aurplna of money reoetved 
lat disbursed, or of money disbursed above that received, 
mn wflpk or inontli. wnnld mostlv bo fnllnwed liv a snr- 
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B, No. Whore the bills drawn on a bank exceeded in 
amount the bills purchased of it, in any one week or month, it 
might be felt that the current would set in an opposite direc- 
tion in the next week or month ; hence a holding back of the 
transmission of money which would otherwise be made. Or 
there would be a balance to obtain payment for elsewhere ; and 
as payments and receipts are principally made through the 
banks, the fluctuating balances between the different banks 
might be settled among themselves with very little movement 
of money. 

P. The granting of bills of exchange is a small part of the 
services rendered by banks to the public. The taking care of 
their money is another part. With the improved methods of 
conducting business in our times, it may be said to be the 
most important part. Before you can thoroughly understand 
the importance of this service, you ought to be in possession of 
the state of industrial proceedings out of which the call for it 
has arisen. Is it a fact that large sums of money are received 
by banks for account of their customers ? 

JB, This is notoriously the case. 

P. On what conditions are these deposits of money held by 
the banks ? 

B, One condition is that any portion or the whole shall be 
delivered up on demand. K we are rightly informed of the 
course of business between banks and their customers, it is 
that the banks pay all the drafts or cheques drawn upon them, 
and receive all the moneys paid into them by their customers ; 
the larger part of the drafts drawn upon them being presented 
by other banks, and the larger part of the money paid into 
them being by drafts on other banks. In those cases where 
payments are made by some to others of their own customers, 
they simply have to debit some and credit others of their cus- 
tomers, according to the cheques on themselves paid in : the 
sum of money at the bank's disposal being neither increased 
joor dlnumsbed hy such cheques, whatever their number and 



liat vonld be th<i position of the cuBtomerB of bailee, 
vere no bonka ? 

ley would have to pay and receive without tho assistance 
, and in money. 

)6a the establishment of banks with a view b) do this 
iply a want really much felt ? 

e may say yes, judging by the number of banks and 
mess with which they are resorted to, especially by 
is, toiders, and mannfactnrers, who would, without bank 
hare to employ extra clerks to collect, to count, and 
»ay money. 

laides the collecting, counting, and paying of money, 
eopie be obliged always to keep money on their 
? 

ley could scarcely feel sore of being able to meet all 
: for money on them, if they did not keep some in 

■e there any other reasons that occur to you why a 
money should be kept in hand or at call by most 



icro are wages and charges to be paid, and it is gone- 
lught to be dGKii';iLlo to have mouoy nt romiiiaiul to 
y opportunity cojisidurail favourable fur makitig jiur- 



ight not an occasion of this latter kind bo i 

ug on credit ? 

ircliascs can. seldom be made at the lowest pri 
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gives credit, acts upon this principle": "My own engagements 
mtist be paid, while all the engagements which I hold npon 
others may not,'* Hence the necessity of money in tiand by 
all persons in business, not less but more where credit id taken, 
and the greater according as the credit taken is greater. 

P. Will you now recapitulate the services which banks p«y- 
fess themselves ready to perform for the public ? 

B, To provide safe keeping for the money and docum^ts 
tonfided to them, making themselves responsible for this isafe 
keeping, to hold them on the condition of delivering them up 
on demand, to make all payments ordered or authorized by 
each customer within the limits of the money deposited with 
them by him, and to receive all money, drafts, and accepted 
bills of exchange, which he pays in to them, and eolleel the 
amounts of these latter from the parties who have made them- 
selves responsible for their payment, and credit his A(k&otmi 
with the same. To these services may be added the one first 
mentioned, the supplying of bills of exchange or letters of 
credit which may be relied upon with as much confidence ftS 
money itself. 

P. Have you not introduced a new term, " letter of credit ? " 
In what respect does this differ from a bill of exchange, or is it 
the same thing under a different name ? 

B. It is not a bill of exchange, although it serves the SJEdne 
purpose in what is considered a more convenient ibrm on 
particular occasions. A merchant may be of excellent standing 
among his neighbours, and yet fail to inspire that enduring 
and all but universal confidence which attaches to a well-estab- 
lished bank. Wishing to make purchases at some distant 
,port, say in China, and knowing that his correspondent might 
have some difficulty in obtaining money to reimburse himself 
for his outlay by selling bills of exchange drawn upon him, he 
obtains from a bank authority to draw upon it, or its guarantee 
for bills drawn upon him. Provided with this ineans of in- 
spbmg confidence, he feels secure that bills can be drawn, 
money raised by the sale of them, and. \2qlQ y^^xOoaar!^ effected 



oring themselTea to confer ench benefits upon society? 

Chs Btune object which isdnccB other capitaliets to engage 

r indtmtrial paraaits— profit. 

Hie expense which they are at to do their work efficiently 

riooB — ^witness, their BobBtantJtd and handsome premises, 

ttgB staff of cashiers, ncconntants, and clerks. "What 

ir charges which, after defraying all their large expenseB, 

them to realise a profit commensniate with the pains 

oeam it ? 

\!hej make no chaises ; or if th^ make any for some 

&w things which thE^ do^ these charges are so trifling 

oniribnte bnt little to the mass of profit which, as it 

bestows itself nipon them, if they only know how to 

it in. 

mtence comes this profit which, according to yoor 

ti thns drops down upon them ? 

[t comes from the interest of that portion of their 

in' money which they are able to load out. 

ire banks jnatifled in lending thoir customers' money, 

that they are mider an obligation to yield it np, to pay 

. on demand ; that is, when asked to do so ? 
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B. We l*etract that assumption, and confess that we ought 
not, even inadvertently, to have given in to it. 

P. There is another state of understanding, not without a 
most damaging influence upon conduct, which it behoves you 
to guard against. I am thinking of that state which leads its 
victim, aflier professing acquiescence in some principle of con- 
duct, to act without remorse or uneasiness, in di):ect opposition 
to the very principle professed. One bad consequence of adopt- 
ing principles in words, unaccompanied by the resolution of 
acting up to them, or of abandoning them as unsound and 
impracticable, is the habit of passively and carelessly assenting 
to declarations of principles, without the remotest thought of 
acting upon them, or of asceiiiaining whether they could be 
acted upon. If this state of understanding do not end in 
unprincipled conduct, it is a step towards it. We shall do 
well, before proceeding farther, to go over again some of the 
principles which we have adopted, and to make sure of the 
conduct which is alone reconcilable with them. In accepting 
credit, what have we said ought to be the borrower's or debtor's 
state of mind ? 

B, To feel assured that his means of paying the daims 
upon him when due will be forthcoming with at least as much 
certainty as the claims will be made. 

P. When ought the merchants, shopkeepers, and manu- 
facturers, who accept credit, to expect that claims will be made 
upon them by their creditors ? 

B. On the very day that the term for which the credit was 
given expires. 

P. If, on application for payment of money due, debtors ask 
for time, or make excuses for delay, instead of being prepared 
to pay, what should you think of them ? 

B, That they ought no longer to be trusted, that their con- 
duct was discreditable. 

P. If the money demanded were for an acceptance fiEillen 
due? 
^* Jts jion-p&yment, unless aBsented to by the holder of 






is called « suspension of payment, on act of bank- 

^hen are banks boand to ropny the money whieh thoj 

trast for their customers ? 

In domond. 

F, on the demand being made, they wore unable to 

with it, what would be your judgment upon their 

ment or conduct ? 

'hat it was either ignorant or dishonest, or perhaps 

'an they lend their customers' money, and at the same 
prepared to surrender it up on demand ? 
'hoy certainly cannot ; and now that we think of it, we 
<ard that a mn upon any bank, if sudden and severe, 
e almost sure to atop it. Wo must confess that the 
es on which banking business is conducted are a puzzle 

IHiich is the more satisikctory state of mind for a learner 
II — to 1m pnzzJed, and to acknowledge to himself that 
something which ho has not mastered ; or to aooept a 

utterly irreconcilalilo with prenous admisBionB, and 
:uutaiiia, altliuugh unporctived, an element iif danger 
very now and then to burst forth when conduct is 
;ed by it ? 

t is better to be aware that we haye not completely 
d our subject, to be led thereby to further study, and 
ous conduct if destined to take part in a business im- 
y understood. 
lO far ns you have yet learned, can you justify the 

of bankers in lending their customers' money ? 
Vc cannot. Although, as they do so, and make largo 

while their customers generally suffer no harm, wo 
! that they axe justified, although we cannot explain 

t being admitted that debtors are bound to be Tjie^wei 
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see anything to distinguish banking iroxA. non-banldng 
debtors ? 

B. Nothing except that people do not claim upon their 
bankers as they do upon their other debtors. 

P. Am I to understand that creditors forego the claims 
which they have upon their bankers ? 

B, No, if by ** forego " you mean " abanijon.'* Yes, if by 
" forego '* you mean " defer." We were simply iadverting to 
the difference in the conduct of creditors to their babkers, and 
to their other debtors. They seem as intent on leaving money 
in the custody of their bankers as they are on collecting it 
from their other debtors. Possibly the conduct of banks may 
be somewhat regulated by these dispositions of their ictediiors 
towards them. 

Pi To bring all the light of which you are possessed to beat 
upon this subject, recall what we agreed must be the state 6i 
preparation, as regards money, among people in business, if 
they were without banks ? 

B. They must always have a sum by them Jproportioned to 
the extent of their transactions, and to their use bf credit. 
. P. And what takes place when they make use of banks ? 

B. Each person transfers the keeping of this sum of nion^ 
to some bank. 

P. Does he constitute the banker whom he selects hifl 
debtor ? 

B, He does. 

P. With the intention of calling Upon him to repay thiB debt 
or to continue his debtor ? 

B. To continue his debtor. 

P. May we not, then, draw some distinction between the 
banking and non-banking debtor ? 

B. We see it. The banking debtor has been constituted a 

debtor with the intention of leaving him a debtor ; while the 

non-banking debtor is as sure to be sunmioned to liquidate his 

debt as the banker is to remain in debt. 

J^, Is it poBBible that the banking i©fe\.oic^ '^\tfi Sa wwa» of 



litors' deaire and intendon to Fetain him in their debt, 
jnstified in employing his cnstomcrB' money, or some 
(Jit? 

t certainly ie not impoBsible. That is one couaeqaence 
oeition aa compared irith that of a uou-banking debtor. 
lefore yon commit yoorselyBB to a positive juetification 
yoQ would like to pnrauo yoni inqniry. Let me aek, 
ay we make Bm% of hia not being, called npon to snr- 
joBBOBsion of the money entrusted to him 7 
"here are bnt two circtunstaneeB which we can think of 
f to OccaBion the withdrawal &om a bank of the money 
id with it. One, the fear, well or ill-fonnded, that Uie 
is insolvent, which would load to a withdrawal, more or 
)id, of all the money tmsted to it. The other, the 
Lcy or retirement from busineBS of the ciiatomer, or the 
' of his account to some other bank, 
lan any precaations be taken against the first of theee 

?hat kind of management whi<^ establishoB and main- 
good character for tiie bank, a large capital, publication 

unts, and a reserre Irom the nndirided profits of years 
) than oriliunrv prosperity. Tlieso are the procautiiiiiH 
reasouiililu fears. It is to be hoped tliut we hiivo 
,Ti uiu'ertsouable fews, the only safoguaiil against whieli 
tmoval of that ignorance whieli, so far as it prevails, is 
atible with banking or any other business based upon 
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of banks, confirmed by the results of many years experience, 
justifies the employment by the banks of the money confided to 
their care, are they justified in employing it as if it were their 
own? 

B. No. They must confine themselves to employing it as 
money liable, although not intended, to be withdrawn firom 
their custody. 

P. Might a banker engage with his customers' money as capi- 
tal in the business of merchant, manufacturer, or ship-owner ? 

B. Certainly not. It would be difficult to recall capital so 
engaged in time to satisfy the demands of customers whose 
confidence might be shaken by the knowledge that a part of 
their money was so employed. Besides, the banker, justified 
as he is allowed to be in employing his customers' ^money, 
must not risk it as he might if it were his own. He must shut 
himself out from all that chance of extra profit, which is to be 
had by incurring avoidable risk. He must only employ it in 
such a way as that it will be returnable to him to hand over to 
his customers, if asked for. 

P. Excluded from these ways of employing the money 
lodged with him, what other ways are open to him ? 

B, No ways which do not resolve themselves into lending— 
lending, too, on security which leaves little doubt that the 
money will be repaid punctually at the expiration of the time 
for which the loan had been contracted. 

P. Is the risk much less when capital, instead of being 
directly employed, is lent, although the capitalists who borrow 
it only borrow in order to employ it ? 

B. It must be less, if carefally lent, inasmuch as the capital 
of the borrower is pledged as security for the capital lent, the 
lender foregoing all chance of profit beyond the stipulated interest, 
in consideration of his greater security, and of his release from 
the responsibility and labour of superintendence. The greater 
security of the lender presumes adequate circumspection on his 
psirt to ascertain the character and means of the borrower in 
wliom lie con&des. 



t beii^; eeiabliBlied as a principle of bank management 
I fdndB entrusted to banks must only be employed on 
mat not be embarked in any ordinary indnstrial con- 

int only be lent to those who oondnct tbem and aasnme 

and responsibiiity — we must nest ask : onght hankers 

themeelves nnder any other restrictions ? 

ome limit should be fixed to the length of time for 

ley will consent to lend. They mnat not lend in snch 

s to be unprepared to meet any probable change of 

. the part of their customers. 

an you state what that limit ought to be ? 

on can hardly expect that we shoold be able to do that. 

■, perhaps, be able to point out the kind of caution which 

I be exercised by bankers in order not to incur even 

« risk while striving to obtain an income out of trust 

Wben banks bare been established for many years, 
the whole of which time they have been engaged in 
ig and lending money, their basinesB may be brought 

such state as this : — The amount owed by them to 
stomers never less than 7,000,0002. ; cash retained to 
against any unexpected drafts upon them, 1,000,000/. ; 
lut on loan for various terms, the longest of which is 
;ths, f), 000, 000/., and sums roeeivnble by them from 
lling due at the rate of 40,000/. each day on an average, 
re you prepared to show what might bo the daily 
of a bank thus circumstanced ? 
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deposits from customers steadily exceeded their withdrawals, 
exhibiting an extension of the bank's business, the daily loans 
might be increased, the cash reserve being also increased so as 
to be proportioned to the increased business. 

P. Your exposition of the principles on which a bank ought 
to be worked seems satisfactory enough, provided opportunities 
are to be found for constantly making loans for the short periods 
to which you confine bankers. Are there such opportunities, 
and how do they arise ? 

B. In buying and selling it is a custom, where credit is 
given, for the seller to draw a bill of exchange upon the buyer, 
which the latter accepts. It is often convenient for the holders 
of these bills to obtain money for them before th^y become due, 
and they present the very kind of opportunity which suits the 
banks. When these bills arise out of the internal trade of the 
country they are seldom di'awn at longer dates than two or 
three months, and when not retained by the drawers till due 
are often not discounted till they have run out a considerable 
portion of their time. The bills arising out of the foreign 
trade are drawn at longer dates — say from two to six months. 
Many of these are also offered to the banks for discount, pre- 
senting to them an opportunity for lending in the very form 
most acceptable to them. 

P. A bank in a large way of business, with directors and 
of&cers qualified to conduct it, seems certain to realise a krge 
profit, according to your account. Do you think you could 
form some estimate of what that profit might be ? 

B, 6,000,000Z., at an average rate of interest of 8 per ceni 
per annxmi, would yield a gross profit of 180,000Z. Taking the 
paid-up capital of the bank at 1,000,000Z., invested so as to 
yield 4 per cent, per annum, or 40,000Z. ; that added to the 
180,000Z. would give 220,000Z. per annum. Subtract from this 
sum 60,000Z. for supposed salaries and expenses (including pay 
to the directors), and there would remain a profit of 16O,000Z., 
or Id per cent, to be appropriated as dividend or otherwise 
among tLeparinera or shareholders. 



I preseire it. 

onld jron h& snrpiised to learn that the origiiiBtora of 
the banks lately eBtabliehed, after such profits had been 
have endeavoored to attract oustomera by offering to 

low rate of interest on deposits, besides performing 
charge all the other ordinary banking services? 
0. If there be capitalists and men of capacity in other 
urI walks earning a rate of remuneration much below 
lyed by banks and their directors and serrants, it ie to 
ted that some of these will strire to mend their position 
ng additional advantages as inducements to the pnblio 
irt Uieir efforts for the establishment of other banks, 
on can tell me, I doie Bay, which kind of account yon 
irefer if yon were bankers : one flnctnating greatly-^ 

between SOOL and 8,0002. ; or one that never fell 
30, nor exceeded 1,0001. ? 

he steadier, of conrse ; so that we might rely with 
certainty npon the money available to be lent out at 

; may gratify you to Icam that the prtjeetors of the 
ist established in this conntrr have shown an anxiety to 
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retained anient. The smaller rate of interest on the smaller 
balance, and the withholding of interest on balances less than 
800^. would be on acconnt of the smallness of the banking 
profit on small accounts in comparison with the estimated 
worth of the banking services. 

P. The accounts between banks and their customers of 
which we have been speaking are called drawing accounts, to 
distinguish them from another class of accounts which have 
arisen out of modem practice, called deposit accounts. Most 
of the joint- stock banks announce their readiness to receiye 
money on the condition of its being returnable to the depositors 
at seven or some small number of days' notice, allowing interest 
for the same at a rate one per cent, below the market rate, or 
the rate at which they are prepared to lend. Which of the 
two sets of funds, do you think, require tl\e greater caution by 
the banks in lending — ^those which may be withdrawn vdthout 
notice, or those for the withdrawal of which notice must be given ? 

B. Those whi6h may be withdrawn without notice. 

P. If it were to be made known to you that the monies 
placed with the banks on deposit accounts were intended for 
profitable employment, deposited merely for the sake of obtaining 
some interest while awaiting a favourable opportunity, whereas 
the monies on drawing accounts were intended to be constantly 
kept up to a certain amount : would you not be led to recon- 
sider your answer ? 

B, Yes, and to alter it too. For clearly we should have 
hurried to a false conclusion by fixing our attention ex- 
clusively on the difference between withdrawal without notice 
and withdrawal after notice. 

P. Ought bankers to lend monies placed with them on 
deposit accounts as freely as those placed with them on draw- 
ing accounts ? 

B. No, if we are to understand by monies placed on draw- 
ing accounts, the balances only which are regularly standing 
ab the credit of their several customers. We don't see very 
clearly how they can be justified in lentong ^e^o«& mQn^^ iat fli 
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time thui ihat for wfaieh it is fixed with them. Being 

ni against Bn nnlooked for ran npon them hy tlia 
qtb' engagements to give notice, there is less necessity 
lining money in hand ; but being more exposed to be 
away, there is greater necessity to limit the term for 
leposit money ia lent. 

ilay I record it as your opinion, bo far as you can jndgo, 
e licence allowed by bants to their cnstomere to reclaim 
; notieo the wholo of their money on drawing accounts, 
I restriction imposed upon them to give notice previous 
fritbdiawal of deposit money, are whnt mny bo considered 
r the firet, and neceseary for the second ? 
^ou may. The propriety of inviting the latter to accede 
le reatriotiona under which it will suit them to come 
ently with their other engagements, is indisputable. 
t money is meant to be withdrawn. And the banks con 
4} allow n rate of interest somewhat dependent upon the 
If which depositors will undertake to leave their deposits 
irbed. The licence given by the banks to their cUHtomera 
ving accounta being founded upon the persuasion that the 
ts hitherto permanent will he maintained, the design in 
g it has been to associate with thu luxuiy of a banking 
t the fteliug in every custumcr that he always has his 
inds to resort to in case of any pressing emergency, 
it this licence, banking conveniences wonld bo deprived 
3 portion of their attractions, and might be less coveted 

[light may be thrown upon the rules which ought to guide 
[duct of bank managers by examining some of the results 
r facilities offered to the public. Here is oue on a large 

The weekly statements publishod by the Bank of 
id show that there is always in circulation upwards of 
10/. of its " seven day and other hills." Tho Bank is 

under eng.tgement to that extent for money which it has 
d. The signification of thia is, that the public, cou.- 
, Aesirlj^L'to use these bilk hr » ^n»vpi.ipnt. r.>P.i\mm^Bt 
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making payments, pnrcHase now ones as regularly as the old 
are presented for payment at the Bank, thus retaining in con- 
stant use more than 600,000Z. With this knowledge in their 
possession, do you think the Bank directors may safely lend the 
whole or any part of this money ? 

B, They may certainly lend the larger part of it, as fast as 
they receive it, for a period not exceeding seven days, or the 
term, whatever it may be, at which their bills are issued. In 
combination with other business, they might lend for a longer 
period, resting upon the reserve kept for remote contingencies. 

P. What would be your principal justification for the lend- 
ing of any portion of this 600,000Z. for more than seven 
days ? 

B, The knowledge, acquired by long experience, that the 
public will constantly ask for a certain quantity of this medium 
for making their payments. It is experience similar to this 
which induces bakers, butchers, pastry-cooks and jfruiterers to 
provide a daily supply of the perishable commodities on the dis- 
posal of which they depend for their profit and subsistence. 

P. When it is wished to imply unbounded confidence in the 
solidity of any mercantile establishment, ** as good as the 
Bank of England " is not an uncommon expression. The 
solidity of banks being granted, the charge for issuing inland 
or domestic bills of exchange for the purposes of remittance 
being in all cases trifling, in many nil, the inducement of the 
public to apply for them so regularly that the banks will always 
be debtors for a considerable sum of money is obvious. The 
inducement of the public to resort to banks to obtain interest 
for short periods on sums of money which they cannot inmie- 
diatcly employ in their own business is also obvious. Equally 
obvious is the inducement of the public to resort to banks for 
the safe custody of the money which they would otherwise keep 
on their own promises, coupled as it is with the offer from the 
bank to pay their drafts on demand and to collect, charge free, 
what is due to them on drafts and bills of exchange. Does it 
appear to you iksA the banks may safely and conscientiously 



il Om monof tbos idd on troat. so as to pay all their 

ea aad retain a surplua as profit ? 

SsperieucG lias shown tliat l-boy maj do this both BuIViIy 
naeienlionsly. Tho I'easoaB wlij they are tniBted miiat 
i>e lost aight of, and tlio pubhc mOGt be kept assui'td 
e reasons whiuh first took tliem to a. bank exist to rctiiiu 
bpre. Subject to these caotions, the lending of muuoy 
regulated hy the probabilities of the length of the tiino 
ieh tho banks may rely upon its being contiiiaed nilli 
jy tho public. The money in their cuetody from tbo 
^ Bccoouts of their cnstomera is ovidcutly the fund on 
they can depend with tho gi-eatost security. 
[ may mention to you Bomething in comfirmation of your 
.tement. There ia a ulasa of estabUehmeutB nhich have 

np in modem times. They ore uot called banks, iuaS' 
13 thoy hare no di'awing acconnte, and themaelvea aro 
ere of banks for banking Boivicea ; but thoy borrow and 
They transact buaineaa eimilar to that which is roi>ro- 
by the deposit accounts of the banks. Xbey bou'uw 

rate and lend at a iiigher. They accept money on 
m of repaying it, Bometimea at stipulated perioda. aome- 
it H Cfiliuu uuiabii- of ilay^' hhU'.'l', and hdiiu'tiiju-bi 
er it shall be asked for, or, as it is tci;iuucally cxprcBKui!, 
; and they discount bills and lend on seciu'ities. Thi^y 
lenilly known aa diSBonnt-housEa, taking thcii- name from 
liness in which they are principally engaged. And aa a 
rato of interest is obtainable on long bills, they do not 

themselvt'S from this employment of the money tmstod 
1. Do you perceive any danger beyond that of a banking 
s to which a discount-house ia exposed ? 
rha danger of being called upon to pay obligations from 
bere is no escape, while thoy hold biUs only, iastcad of 
wLcrewith to meet them. 
Cannot they ro-diseount their bill a ? 
That, of eoureo, is what they are driven to da, and whut 
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P. Would yoa say that sncH a difficnlty migHt not occnr? 
Is it not possible that bills should be drawn at times for an 
amount that could not be discounted at other times, howeTer 
urgently the money might be required ? 

B, That thought did not occur to us. A discount-house 
would, we presume, be alive to it, otherwise a suspension of 
payments might become inevitable. 

P. You can imagine the efforts — ^the frantic efforts that 
would be made to avert such ruin, the applications to friends 
and banks, and particularly to the largest of banks — ^the bank 
which has been supcrstitiously believed to be capable of pro- 
viding money ad libitum. Discount-houses thus disgracefally 
circumstanced have been ignorant enough to be unconscious 
that the dilemma in which they were involved was of their own 
manufacture. They have attributed it to a scarcity of money 
originating in causes beyond their control, not to promises of 
payment made by themselves in excess of what they could per- 
form. These men may be very expert in their daily negotiations 
between borrowers and lenders, keen to establish a wide differ- 
ence between the rates of interest at which they borrow and 
the rates at which they lend, and clever in managing to have 
as small a portion as possible of their funds on hand earning 
no interest. But you can guess, I dare say, where they show 
in their management a want of more knowledge and capacity of 
self-guidance ? 

B. You mean that knowledge of principles which would keep 
them alive to the necessity of so restricting their loans of the 
money trusted to them, as that it shall always be returnable to 
them before they can be called upon to pay it away in fulfdment 
of their own engagements. 

P. You will be pleased to learn that it is made a point of 
honour by our best banks so to conduct their business as 
never to re- discount bills which they have discounted. When 
they discount bills, they discount them in the conviction that 
they can hold them to maturity. Their only creditors are 
^Iioir customers, AH others with wTiom \iie^ hsiVQ dealings are 
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their debtors. To re-discoimt a bill ia to become liable to 
Mother for its payment in coarse — to be bis debtt^r, openly 
'.or iu. di3giiise,_ actually or conditionally. The baults of 'nliitb 
ire have hitherto been speaking condact their business fur the 
Bake of the profits which they expect to earn. But are there 
not some banks where the business is conducted without auy 
view to hanking profit ? 

E. There are the savings-banks, the lutest established among 
which are the post-office saTinga -banks. The interest which 
they receive in excess of what they allow to depositors is sup- 
posed to be all absorbed by the expenses of management. 

P, Why is not the interest allowed to depositors reduced so 
'HB to leave a margla of banking profit after the payment of 



I li. Because the object for which these banks havo been 
wtablished is to provide safe and easily accessible places of 
deposit for small savings, and to afTord to depositors the largest 
^JOBsible rate of interest on their deposits. 

P. Is the rate of interest allowed to depositors in savings- 
banka much larger than that allowed to| depositors in other 
banks, since ne profit is attempted to be retained ? 

B. No. Wo have always understood the rate to be rather 
lower, than otherwise. The post-oflce aavmgs-banks, the last 
estabUshed, and intended to afford the best secority, and 
greatest convenience to depositors, allow no more than 2J per 
cent., or sixpence for each pound per annum. They receive 
sums as small as a shilling, but do not allow interest on fi-ac- 
tiona of a pound. 

P. How do yoa occottat for the absence of banking profit, 
if the rate of interest allowed to depositors is so small, while 
interest on the fractions of a pound is not conceded ? The 
interest procnrable by the banks on the large sums made np of 
many shillings must bo very considerable. 

B. Because the expenees for books, paper, and other un- 
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banks, excluding any charge for much of the apparatus and 
sendee placed at their disposal by the post-office authorities. 

P. You have solved the enigma. The watchfiilness of our 
Government to benefit the community deserves a passing 
notice. Being compelled to incur certain expenses for postal 
purposes, they have contrived to make them available for other 
useful purposes besides. But the expenses of savings-banks 
being thus unavoidably large on account of the immense num- 
ber of deposits in proportion to the sum deposited and to the 
interest receivable, why should they decline, as they do, to 
accept more than SOL from any depositor in any one year ? 

B, It must be, we suppose, because the fluctuations in the 
rates of interest produce at times rates lower than 2 J per cent., 
although the rate is generally higher. And if no restriction 
were imposed upon the right to make deposits, large sums 
might be deposited for the sake of obtaining 2 J per cent., 
when the market rate of interest was lower, to be withdrawn 
when the market rate was higher, to the great annoyance and 
loss of the savings-bank. 

P. Your notions concerning the fluctuations in the rates of 
interest are quite correct ; and the organizers o*f the savings- 
banks have been compelled to contrive some protection for 
them, while striving to confer a great benefit upon those who 
can only make small deposits, viz. to provide safe banks of 
deposit, and allow the largest possible rate of interest. Which 
of all banks do you suppose are most resorted to by depositors 
at the commencement of their industrial careers ? 

P. Savings-banks ; because the sums which most yotmg 
depositors have at their disposal are smaller than banks estab- 
lished with a view to profit could afibrd to allow interest upon. 

P. Do you mean that, if there were no savings-banks, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, for young workmen, and 
other possessors of small savings, to find safe places of deposit 
for their savings, and to obtain some interest, however small ? 

J7. We cannot say, if the numerous savings-banks spread 
over the country had not been eBla\>Udie3L, l\i^\i ^om^^iSDisi^ ^Isq 



kind would not have been organized to supply a con- 
ce greatly needed. How anything bettor could be con- 

we do not know. 

We may, at all events, accept it as a happy sign of our 
ssive improvement, when we see the Government extend- 
e usefulness of its numerous establishments for postal 
5, by making them so many centres for supplying not 
le transport of letters at a miTiiTnum charge, but bills of 
ige, under the name of post-office orders, where it would 
rise be difficult to procure them, and savings-banks for 
ts as small as one shilling. I am bound, however, to 
four attention to a circumstance which, unless it can bo 
ned, would seem to detract a little from tho merit of these 
[S-banks. I have occasionally seen in the newspapers 
ncementa from what are called ** banks of deposit," which 
bake to receive sums of money however small, subject to 
aient at a few days* notice, and to allow interest at tho 
)f 5 per cent, per annum. How can they afford to da 

You are, doubtless, referring to banks established in 

des where the prevailing rates of interest are much hip^her 
hey arc with us ; for wo Loar that tlicro nvc sucii countries, 
: example, Australia, South Mrica, and many parts of 
. and South America. 

We will talk over the liigli rates of interest in those 
ries on some other occasion. But the announcements to 
. I have referred were from banks established in London, 
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little doubt tliat an inspection of their acconnts would show 
the banks to be insolvent, and their managers either reckless 
adventurers or artful swindlers. 

P. You would not be surprised to learn from time to time 
that these banks suspended payments, the property trusted to 
them having disappeared. 

B. We cannot conceive how such calamitous consequences 
can fail to follow from such beginnings. 

P. To what causes should you attribute the manufacture of 
such palpably discreditable banks and their existence for even a 
small number of years ? 

B, To the ignorance of large numbers of the people, and to 
the temptation thereby held out to a few persons fraudulently 
disposed to prey upon their ignorance. To these same causes 
we may trace the prosperity of fortune-tellers, of spirit-mediums, 
and of those who cure every complaint and remove every 
deformity by a pill or cosmetic to be repeated till the victim*s 
purse is exhausted, or his life destroyed. 



ON PAPER MONEY. 



P. We Lavo not yet come to the end of all the contriTflnces 
that have grown out of the use of credit, which manldnd havit 
beeu nble to adopt, step hj step, and to improve upon, willt 
every advance in intelligence and conscientiousness. If rni 
credit were used, if each transuction in bujmg and selling 
■e accompanied hy a transfer of coin from the buyer to the 
I seller, and were closed, as it is aometimea described, by specie 
payment, yon can see at once tJiat the time and labour re- 
quired would be mnclt greater than the time and labour known by 
iaily experience to be actaully bestowed. The applications of 
credit already examined have shown us how tbe continual sending 
backward and forward of coin between distant places has been 
avoided. Konning accounts of debtor and creditor, where small 
balances are paid periodically instead of the large sums which 

f figure on both sides of the account, furnish another example 
of the use that is made of credit to diminish the freqaency and 
labour of specie payments. After all these contriyances for 
saving time and trouble, the sums to be poid in money wero 
often found to be largo, and the process tedious, and it was 
thought that some means might he devised for still &rtlior 
expediting miavoidable money payments. The means so far 
exanjined are not money, hut contrivances for avoiding an uu- 
neceasary multiplicity of money payments. The means which 
I now propose that you should esamino are money — money in 
a form of greater convenience for certain porposes and occasions. 
Do you know what kind of money I am referring to ? 
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B, Paper money, we suppose. 

P. Wliat paper money have any of you ever seen ? 

B, We have seen Bank of England notes ; and some of ns 
have seen country notes also. 

P. Having seen Bank of England notes, you can tell me 
something about one ? 

P. It is a written or rather a printed promise on the part of 
the governor and company of the Bank of England, signed by 
somebody authorized by them, to pay to the bearer a certain 
number of pounds sterling on demand. 

P. What is the smallest number of pounds for which you 
have ever seen a Bank of England note ? 

B. Five pounds. 

P. No notes for a smaller amount than five pounds are 
allowed by law to circulate in England. At one time there 
were Bank of England notes for as small a sum as one pounds 
and one pound notes still circulate widely in Scotland, If you 
are curious to know why one pound notes are allowed to circu- 
late in Scotland, while no note for a smaller sum than fife 
pounds is allowed to circulate in England, you may have an 
opportunity at some future time of reading the disonssionfl 
which took place when it was deemed advisable to protect one 
part of the kingdom by forbidding that which was permitted 
in deference to the customs and tastes of another where it was 
urgently asked for. We will content ourselves for the preflent 
with endeavouring to learn how, and to what extent, paper can 
be made to take the place of gold. If the option were given 
to you to receive payment of a debt either in notes or in gold, 
what must you be sure of about the notes, before you would 
be induced to accept them as readily as gold, or even in 
preference ? 

B. We should require to know that the promise to pay 
expressed on the notes was made by parties of whose ability 
and readiness to perform their promises there could not be the 
remotest doubt. 
7^. What parties arc most likely lo me^ViQ \i^% ^o^T^dence ? 



B. Assoeiateti capitalists, particTilarly whoa thoy have Lecn 
long established and have oamod a cbai-ftetcr for all those 
qiia,Ufioationa whici make anspicion or diatmBt impossible. 

P. Supposing it to be optional with the pnblic how much of 
ttiLir wealth they are to have in the form of money, and how 
niaph of their money ehnli ha paper money, what will ho likely 
to ilctermino the proportion of each ? 

J). We might, in one word, any conrcniencc. Each person, 
in his character of conanmor, carries about with him or retains 
iu his house the qaantity of money which seems best adapted 
to meet his ordinary wants ; and, in his industrial capacity, he 
Soldfl as petty cash what it would not suit him to trouble 
^Us hanker for, whether in pence, Bbillings, sovereigns or bank- 

Is the quantity of money which each individual carriei? 
jihoiit with him or retains in hia posfiossion entirely dependent 

. bia own will ? 

S. His will ia not interfered with, so fiu ^ regards the pro- 
Jiortion of his wealth which ho chooi^PB to hold in the form of 
money. The quantity of wealth which be possesses is not 
determined hy his wiil, but by his capacity of earning, his 
opportunities of receiving and inheriting, and his detennination 
to refrain from consumiug. Given his wealth, how much of it 
shall he money depends, so far aa we can judge, entirely upon 
his own will. 

P. What would rectify any disproportion that was disagree- 
able to him between the quantity of his money and the 
quantity of his other jiossossions ? 

B. Buying and selling, and lending and bori'owing. 

P. What wonld rectify any disproportion between his 
metallic and paper money ? 

B. Exchanging one for the other : the opportunity for his 
doing so not being denied to him. 

The reasons for using metallic money wo need not repeat ; 
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labour which might be more profitably or agreeably employed 
in some other way. 

P. How is risk avoided by the substitution of paper for 
gold ? 

B, In case of loss by robbery or otherwise, the chance of 
recovering the gold would be very small. The tracing of the 
robbers or of the parties wrongfally possessed of the notes would 
only be prevented by their not venturing to pass them, and their 
ultimate restitution to the rightful owner of them would be far 
from improbable. 

P. How are time and labour saved ? 

B, In the same way that they are saved by cheques on 
bankers. But there are occasions when cheques on bankers 
will not be accepted in payment. A cheque on a banker, to be 
taken, calls for confidence in the drawer as well as in the 
banker. The right of the drawer to draw a cheque must be as 
much unquestioned as the ability of the banker to pay it. 
Where a cheque would not be taken and bank notes were not 
to be had, a party who had a payment to make, say of some 
thousands of pounds, would have to attend, either in person or 
through a representative, to the counting and weighing by his 
banker, then to the conveyance, and lastly to the re-counting 
and re- weighing on delivery. Bank notes for 1,000Z. each to 
make up the amount required will enable the same work to be 
done in less than one tenth of the time. 

P. Might not the party who had been at all this trouble to 
procure notes find that coin was insisted upon, and then have 
to return and obtain gold in exchange for his notes ? 

B. Such vexatious annoyances may hafb occurred in former 
times, but we believe that people are now obliged to accept 
payment in Bank of England notes, or forego their claim 
altogether. 

P. You are quite right. Bank of England notes have been 

placed by law, as a means of payment, on a par with sovereigns: 

this is what is meant when it is said that Bank of England 

ijo^es have been constituted a *' legal leuiet " But does it not 



dsrepresentation is rectified, or the misunderstanding 
i up. A bank note is something more than a bit of 
It is a promise which, if confided in, is worth all that 
»mised, and is preferred for a time, even to the thing 
sed, for certain uses. If law-makers can satisfy themselves 
articular classes of these promises are beyond all doubt 
Anger, and may be relied upon with the most perfect 
tj, and that the conferring upon them the attribute of 
1 tender " will add to their usefulness, they ought not to 
Jiis advantage to the public : they ought to place at the 
al of the public << paper money" in a form the most 
at for expediting all the operations of buying and selling, 
I and receiving. 

The attribute of "legal tender ** is attached exclusively, 
I country, to notes issued by the Bank of England. And 
apposed that adequate provision has been made for secur- 
e public, who are compelled to accept these notes from 
K)dy except the Bank of England, against any risk to 
they would not be equally liable if payment were made to 
in gold. Let us examine what the pains that have been 
in order to make this provision have resulted in. Who 
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]L In their associated or corporate capacity, the proprietors 
might lose some of their capital or stock, but in their individual 
capacity they are not at liberty to withdraw any of their capital 
If they wish to employ their capital elsewhere, or if death or 
insolvency make it desirable for their executors or assignees to 
withdraw the capital, its sale is permitted. But this really 
means that the capital stock of the bank remains unmoved, 
new proprietors being substituted for the old ones. 

P. Can we form any estimate of the risk of note holders from 
the loss of capital by the proprietors of bank stock in their cor- 
porate capacity ? 

B. The company has been established upwards of 150 years. 
Each lOOZ. of its stock has for many years been worth more than 
200L — ^that is to say, the proprietors of bank stock, whenever 
they wish to part with their stock, readily find purchasers at a 
price which indicates a general belief in the continuance of an 
annual dividend fluctuating between 7 and 10 per cent. An 
abstract of its accounts is published in the Gazette every week. 
The public who hold the notes have thus an opportunity of judg- 
ing of the condition of the bank from week to week. Its profits 
are divided twice a year, under the name of dividends, among 
the proprietors of bank stock, with this further precaution : an 
accumulation of undivided profit to the amount of 8,000,000/. 
has been constituted into a rest over and above the capital ! 
and the half-yearly profit to be divided among the proprietors 
of bank stock is limited to that part of the rest, swelled as it is 
from week to week by the earnings of the bank, which is in 
excess of 3,000,000Z. at the close of each half year. 

P. Although, in order to invest the notes of the Bank of 
England with the attribute of legal tender, for the convenience 
of the public, it was necessary to make the acceptance of them 
by the public compulsory in their dealings with one another; 
they are not compelled to accept them fr-om the Bank of 
England, and the Bank of England is compelled to give 
sovereigns for them on demand. The weekly returns of the 
BanJc of England show that tlioxe axe DtLwo^a m c-lsculation from 



000/. to SO.OOO.OOOi. of thoir Lotca. As ono Ktpp 
iiiulerstaQdmg the bearings of tbese weekly publica- 
it me ask, how is it that uotos within tbeso limits ciio 
aed in circnlation ? 

\. caa only be, because to that extent bank notes nro 
d to soTereignB : since, if more sovereigns were prc- 
Qotes would be presented at the Bank for payment ia 
od if more notes were preferred, gold, coined or un- 
wonld be sent to the Bank for notea. 
iThen the laws were passed which now regulate the 
i of this country (for that ia the collective name given 
'hole of our money, metallic and paper), this disposition 
pubhc in regard to their comparative demand for paper 
d was as well known to our legislators as it now is ta 
ad your knowledge will enable you to appreciate tho 
ons taken to guard the public against loss or iucoii- 
), while the advantage was extended to them of a paper 
with tho attribute of legal tender attached to it. Tlio 
C England, in virtue of their arrangement with tho 
aent, are privileged to supply the puhHc with notes 
mge for gold. Bot the Bank is restricted from Icnd- 
1, tlieitfuro, from obtaiuiug i'ltcrLi.t on more than 
JOU^. of the money and i.ullion (Iho Biiimo given to 
I gidd and silver) which thoy receive in excliiinge fur 
^tcs. "With such anau;^c-ncnts, wlmt vhIuc in coin 
ion will iihvajs bo iu the Bark's pos.e.s.-iiou ? 
rom 10,000,000/. to 15,000,000/. 
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p. But can yon imagine, under sach management as that of 
the Bank of England may be supposed to be, the possibility of 
the directors being unprepared to pay their notes in gold on 
demand ? 

B. It would be presumptuous in us to say that such a con- 
tingency could not arise unless specially guarded against, 
seeing that the Goveiimient have thought it advisable to attach 
the conditions which you have mentioned to the privilege of 
issuing legal tender notes, and which privilege the Bank of 
England were content to accept, with the conditions attached 
to it. The interdict — if that term is to be used — upon the 
Bank is, as it seems to us, a precaution taken by the Govem- 
ment to place beyond all doubt the ability as well as the 
liability of the Bank to pay its notes on demand — ^to make it 
impossible that any circumstances could occur to prevent it. 

P. My last question is better fitted for men who have 
acquired some experience in business, than for boys who 
cannot be supposed to be conversant with more than the prin- 
ciples which ought to be obeyed in the use of credit. But yoa 
have answered it most judiciously. To show you that yonr 
surmise concerning the reasons for the course adopted by 
Government is not ill-founded, I may mention that owing to 
the ignorant and reckless use of credit fostered by a class, 
called discount-brokers, who by their very position ought to 
know better, applications have at times been made to the Bank 
of England, as a last resort, for discounts almost without 
limit, as if that establishment could not only lend such money 
as they had, but could also make money to lend. The pressure 
that was put upon the Bank, combined with an attempt to fix 
upon the directors the responsibility of causing many merchants 
and others to suspend payment, and close their works, ihtf 
more than they had the resolution to withstand. They have, 
accordingly, more than once, been brought to the brink of 
begging for time, in order to find the means of paying the 
notes presented to them. Hence the intervention on the pait 
ofilie Government to arm the Bank ^edoi«,^\iQn.Tuiwarnuit- 



lations are made to them for loans or dlscouuts, witli 
""Wo eamiot," instead of the answer, "Wo will 

"We onght not," which left them open to BoliciU- 
I threats beyond their ahiiity to resist. Will yon now 
»te the securities presented by the Bank of EugLmd 
Soverament conjointly to the pnhlic, that the Bank of 
^tes shall always be woilh the number of soveroigns 
^ are promises to pay on demand ? 
mt, there is the capital of the Bank augmented by the 
^y mentioaed ; and second, there are the oqaivalents 
Iptes issned, part of whii:h consists of a quantity of 
lg& ia the possession of the Bank, greatly in excess of 
ant of noto3 that will ever be presented for gold by 
lie, until ft change of sentiment shall arise, leading 
i preference of all the expenditure of time and tixrablo 
Q use of paper money is meant to sare. 
lat part of the profits of the Bank of England which 
d from the issue of bank notes, is clearly limited to 
'eet on 11,650,000^, minus oU the expenses iocidout 
circulation at a much larger amonnt of notes. Aa 
banks out nf London vihith issue their o^TO niitos, what 
juritiilcaLiiJU fur loiullng any part of the money wjiicli 
leive for them ? and what restiictions ought they to 
ipon themselyes in lending ? 

iie difficulty of answering this qnestlon confidently, is 
ch diminished in the case of a bank that has been long 
icd. The minimum amonat of ifa notes at any one 
circulation has been ascertained. The public within 
ict of that hank Imve cyinccd their preference for notes 
:tent which has never fallen below tho minimum ascer- 

It maybe presumed, while other circnmstanccs remain 
B, the confidence in the bank being unshaken, that tho 
ill continue to prefer notes to gold to the same extent 
ofore. Accordingly, after a roaorve has been provided 
unlooked-for contingeneies, the money received fox tfn.o 
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when credit, as we nudcrstand it, was little used, flnctuations 
of piices were greater than they haye been in onr days. 
Famine prices and their opposites were of frequent occurrence. 
There certainly are epochs when credit is given and taken yeiy 
freely, and other epochs when confidence is so far shaken as to 
contract credit within comparatively narrow limits. Prices, on 
the former occasions, will range high, and on the latter occa- 
sions low, subject to influences specially acting upon the prices 
of particular commodities. - 

P. Can you assign any reasons for this extension of credit 
at one time, and its contraction at another ? 

B, The contraction of credit is easily accounted for. Sus- 
picions are aroused that many persons have been accepting 
credit far beyond the amount to which their capitals entitled 
them, and that, their industrial operations having been unsuc- 
cessful, they will be unable to fulfil their engagements. Some 
suspensions of payment occur ; suspicions increase ; doubts arise 
concerning the solvency of less unscrupulous traders who are 
brought into difficulty by the stoppage of others ; the desire to 
borrow is increased, in order to guard against contingencies not 
previously provided for ; there is a diminished disposition to 
lend for the same reason ; sellers are on the increase, buyers 
few, and only to be drawn out by piices greatly reduced. The 
causes of this painful contraction of credit are to be sought for 
in the undue extension of credit brought about by the uncon- 
scientious and ignorant use of it : prices rising higher and 
higher with its extension, and declining, sometimes almost 
collapsing, with its contraction and temporary extinction. 

P. Does it occur to you that it might be possible to prevent, 
or, at all events, to greatly diminish, the ignorant and flagitious 
use of credit which from time to time inflicts 43uch cruel suf- 
fering upon society ? 

B. While the proportion of ignorant and unconscientious 

men among us remains undiminished, the only resource is the 

exercise of more vigilance and caution by the well-informed 

and coa8cientioT;LB bestowers ot cie^l. k^ ^'^ \fciA%ti<c^ \ft 



}k vrimo hy perBons criminally digpoBed is kept iii eheok 
i police, so tho tendency to commit wrong acts whicli 
^t been made nri niin nl mnat bi; kept in check by tbo 
ispection and distrust of those through whom principotly 
portunitica of doing misciief may be obtained. A better 
1 state of opinion in regard to tha tmo character of those 
Kept credit bcj'ond what would be given to them were their 
'jcdrcnmBtances known, might also csoroiso a represBiva 
lee over those wboee conscientioasncss was not a siifii- 
preservation against temptation to bo as nearly fraudn- 
s poGsiblo, without being classed among thieves and 

Does it not appear to you that credit, as we see it nscd, 
pother to aggravate than to rectify fluctoutions of prices ? 
Ibat question cannot be answered satisfactorily in a few 
, The intelligent and conacientioas use of credit, tending, 
floes, to place capital at the command of those most 
lent to employ it, and accordingly to distribute it where 
Moea will be most available, can produce no other e£fect 
priees ttian to nuke them approximate to the relative 
jf production of commodities, and to make them correct 
tors of the varymg wants and tastes of society. And we 
dn'ttys bear in mind that tlie desirable feature in prices 
, the absence of fluctuation, but susceptibility to flnctuft- 
a accordance with prospective wants and the means of 
iug them. If this bo a faithful representation of tlie 
ice of the intelligent and conscientious use of credit, it 
to follow that an ignorant and nnscmpuloua use of 
which draws capital to persons unfit to be tmsted, how- 
'ell pat on maybe the appearances of their respectability, 
inents and sucoess, must cause capital to be less profit- 
raployed than it might be, if its entire loss or destruction 

It is scarcely conceivable how anybody who is aciiuainted 
/hat is going on around him can fail to ap5Tcc\^\^ \)ci(i 
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credit, no need not bo loss keenly aliye to the losses sus- 
tained through the ignorance and misconduct of many who use 
it. We who are talking together in this school-room m^y hope, 
and not unreasonably, when the defects which still dipg to tho 
course of education commonly prepared for t)ie young are 
removed, and the education so improved is brought home to 
every child, that the number of the ignorant and ill-disposed 
will be sufficiently reduced to admit of our enjo3ring the sweets 
of credit firee from tho suffering and shame with which they 
have hitherto been embittered. 

B. It would indeed be folly to forego the benefits of credit 
instead of casting off that indifference in regard to the proper 
education of the young which causes these benefits to bo 
adulterated, at the same time that it proves us to be un- 
deserving of them. The courts of bankruptcy ipay bring to 
light delinquents in the use of credit, as the criminal courts 
expose issuers and circulators of coimterfeit coin, without blind- 
ing us to the inestimable benefits of well-deserved credit, and 
of the coin of the realm as issued from the Mint. 

P. One object of a banker in restricting himself to loans 
and interest, or discount, is that of avoiding the risk of loss, 
while he gives up the chance of profit from fluctuations of 
prices. But is he always sure of escaping loss from fluctuations 
of prices ? 

B, Directly, he can neither suffer loss nor derive pfofit from 
fluctuations of prices, for he deals only with one denopunation 
— money. Indirectly, he may be involved in loss fropi these 
fluctuations through the insolvency of customers to whom he 
has given credit. 

P. When a banker gives credit incautiously, and, thereby, 
gives an opportunity for tho ignorant and reckless acceptance 
of it, does ho not assist in aggravating fluctuations of prices, 
which, if favourable to those whom he trusts, yield no profit 
to him, -but which, if unfavourable, involve him in part — 
sometimes in a considerable part — of the loss 2 

^, This appears to us to be the -pimcv^^X xv& ^^ \S\ft buiker, 



'esonrce £9r keeping clear of loss, while ignorant and 
)ss traders, unknown to him, may bo lurking among hia 
ners, is circumspection, with special caution in regard to 
who would tbmpt him with a rate of interest above that 
table from others who have unquestionable security to 

When the issuing of paper money was first thought of, 
ong afterwards, the limits to which it might be carried 
)een very imperfectly considered. Even to this day, 
re delusions prevail in many countries, and, perhaps, 
not been entirely dismissed from among ourselves. 
. paper money has "been constituted a legal tender, and 
>tained a wide circulation, the Government, in behalf of the 
unity, has considered itself entitled to share in the 
tages derivable from the issue. You cm guess, I dai-e- 
rhen Governments have been looking about for the means 
penditure, in what shape they will have been likely to 
participation in these advantages ? 
By borrowing some of the money received by the bank 
hange for its notes. 

In some countries, Govommcnts have issued tlieir own 
and tlio temptation has been very strong at times to 
as many notes as possible, so as to increase the fund out 
ch means of cxpenclituro might be taken. An cxamiiui- 
nto the uses of paper money will not be complete till we 
letermined Avlietlier its issue can be carried on without 
or witliin what limits it must be confined, and how it is 
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payment of legal tender notes, seems to be an adequate 
security against anything that could properly be called over- 
issue. 

P. When bankers, through mismanagement, become in- 
capable of paying their notes, does it generally occur to us to 
say that there has been an over-issue ? 

B. Scarcely. The thought uppermost in our minds would 
be, the mismanagement which led to the loss inflicted by them 
upon their customers, whether depositors or note holders. 

P. Setting aside bank insolvency, how could we have an 
over-issue in this country, regulated as our currency is ? 

B, We don't see how there could Tbe an over-issue. 

P. So long as paper money is convertible — ^that is, so long 
as the issuers of it ai'e capable and compellible and willing to 
pay their notes in coin, there cannot be an over-issue ; is that 
your opinion ? 

B. It is more than our opinion : it is our conviction, 
subject to anything that you may offer to shake it. 

P. How is it possible, then, that there should ever be an 
over-issue of paper money ? 

B, An over-issue cannot occur unless the paper be incon- 
vertible — that is, consist of legal tender notes, the issuers of 
which are absolved by law from paying them in coin, 

P. An over-issue rendered possible in the way you have 
described is an occurrence of which every country, our own in- 
cluded, has at some time afforded an example. There is a feel- 
ing generally prevalent in this country that any over-issue of 
paper will never be permitted again among ourselves. The 
phenomenon may still be seen in some countries. The study 
of it from every point of view, and in all its bearings, is fraught 
with instruction. Suppose the Government to take possession 
of the money, or adopting the expression generally used, to 
borrow it, how would they dispose of it ? 

B, In paying some pressing liabilities, or in the purchase of 
materials and labour, 
JP, Are the materials and laboux ofc\.«im^\il HJiaa Qiwoc^- 



hrongK tKe mousy borrowed from tlie bftnk as mnch 
ted from other purposes as if the money had been 
)y taxes ? 

ieiug appropriated and conenmod by the Govemment, 
anot be available for other purposes ; aud if the money 
1 which they are obtained be borrowed in reality as well 
une, the day of repayment will bring with it the necea- 
raisicg the money by taxes. 

La this is a matter of some impoi-tancc, I will not take 
r it withont asking : Can a GoTemment appropriate to 
ny portion of the wealth and labour of a community 
; to the same extent diminishing the wealtb and labour 
Die to others ? 

Things cannot be consumed and used, and be at the 
me nnoonsumed and unused. 

.t edtl remains to be asked : Will the. community he 
lie richer or the poorer according to the way in which 
ment obtains the means for consuming wealth aud 
riating labour ? 

Sot directly. Indirectly, the indnstrial arrangementa of 
mtry might be more or loss disturbed, and thereby ren- 
CSS productive of future wealth iind well-being. 
W'c must endeavour, then, to ascertain Ihe consequences 
trading or borrowing from a hank funds which it cannot 
Ih except .it the risk of its ability to pay its notes in 
\Vhat amount of coin will a bank gcnora!ly retain in its 
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coin endanger the stoppage of the baok, and of a largo 
portion make the stoppage ahnost inevitable ? 

B. We must say " yes " to that question. 

P. By whom, in such circumstances, would the Btoj^age of 
the bank be occasioned ? 

B, By the Government — ^by the party abstracting or *^ eomr 
pulsorily borrowing " the coin. 

P. As a bank stoppage cannot be looked upon otherwise 
than as discreditable, and as no Government could feel uncon- 
cerned at the imputation of being the author, of it, can you 
suggest a course by which the Government authorities might 
hope, while they helped themselves to the coin in the bank, to 
blind themselves and an unintelligent public to the &et of there 
being a stoppage ? 

B, There is only one way that we know of, by which a 
stoppage can be prevented, and that is by respecting the bank 
reserve of coin. 

P. But if the Government were resolved to have the money, 
and yet wished to save appearances, to do wrong and appear 
to do right ? 

B, They might take the money and forbid this bank to pay 
its notes in coin : using the term '* forbid '* to convey the im- 
pression that a bank devoid of coin did not pay its notes in 
coin because it was unable, but because, for state reasons, it was 
not permitted, ■* 

P. This is the course which has been pursued on many 
occasions. The pains taken to avoid the scandal of a bank 
stoppage by hiding the reality from all who can be so deceived 
has given rise to a name for the notes for which coin can nq 
longer be demanded. Do you know what those notes are 
called to distinguish them from notes for which payment in 
coin is legally claimable ? 

£. They are called " inconvei*tible." 

P. When bank notes have been made inconvertible, what is 
^Iielr value 9 

J^» We have no jmeans of judging, ^ ^ \kWQ \vft«t^ «A \>^aak 
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gotes ibat hava bocome valiieliBss. Tlicy vera iuuuiivtrUblo ui' 
pourse. 

P. "Wliat would lielp to give a vflke to iucanvortiblo notca ? 

B. Tiitiir lieing qflnstitated " legal teuiler " imd boiiig 
|ocept«d, occoTiiiiiglf , by Goicniinetit in puyuieut of taxes. 

P. How could wo a^cort-itiu wHetlier bitnk uotcs iiad liuca 
lowered iu volae by bsisg made iucouyortible ? 

7), By trjiiig what could be got for them. 

1'. Are you not trifling with rae, when you say that I may 
tVCDiiain tlia value of notes by aacertaiuing it ? 

5. We beg your pardon. Wo slipped into tlii(t auswcar in- 
fiwrieoily. 

P. It might so happon that the payment of notes in ooin 
■bould be prohibited on the eve of a good haivcet. Would you 
attribute any part of the fall in the prioa of bread to the inoon- 
Tartibility of tho notes, or, as it is sonietimea expressed, to the 
unspension of apecio payments ? 

B. We coqld not do tliatj &>ii althangli no^ea piay be 
lowered, they cannot be raised in value by being made incon- 
vertible. Tlie fill! in the price of bread, or lise iu the value 
of notes measured in bread, would be caused by the good 
harvest. 

P. If the making of notes inconvertible, or the bank rcstj'ic- 
tioa, or the saspeuBioa of specie payments, oceuned simul- 
taneously with a bad harvest, would yea say that the reduced 
value of notes measured in wheat was caused by the inconver- 
tibility of the notes ? 

B. The bad harvest would be too clearly a cause of part of 
tiis reduction in the value of notes for us to dismiss it tbu.i 
unceremoniously. We should have to consider what part of tiie 
rise in the price of wheat, or of the reduction in the value of tlie 
notes as measured in wheat, was attributable to the iuconvor- 
tibihty of the notes, and what part to the bad harve^^t. 
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D. We are sure that we could not. If it is to bo done, more 
knowledge than we are possessed of must be brought to the work. 

P. By way of bringing the consequences of making paper 
money inconvertible more completely home to ourselves, I will 
ask : if all or the larger part of the gold were to be borrowed 
from the Bank of England by our Government, and the Bank to 
bo restricted from paying its notes in gold, do you expect that 
its notes would fall in value ? 

B, Certainly, we do. 

P. What opinion would you form of the effect of this re- 
striction upon the value of the notes if you found that you could 
exchange them elsewhere for gold at the rate of 8^. lis. lO^d* 
per oz. ? 

P. In such a case we should say that their inconvertibility at 
the Bank had not depreciated their value. 

P. And if you could not get gold except at the rate of 
4Z, 10s. per oz. ? 

P. We should then say that the notes, having been made 
inconvertible, had fallen in value to the extent marked by the 
difference between the weight of gold obtainable from dealers 
in gold, and that formerly obtainable from the Bank of England 
for the same amount of notes. 

P. If gold, instead of being always obtainable at the rate oi 
SI, lis, lOJrf. per oz., were fluctuating at rates never below 
that, but ranging up to 51, per oz., could you suggest any 
cause for such fluctuations ? 

P. The inconvertibility of the notes. If the notes were 
convertible, their value could not deviate from the weight of the 
gold which they were promises to pay. 

P. The inconvertibility is the cause of the possibility of 
depreciation, but my question refers to the cause of fluctuation 
in the extent of depreciation. Why should the inconvertible 
notes be more depreciated in value at one time than at 
another ? 

^. The confidence of the public in the Bank might, at timeSi 
be shaken; and holders of notes 'w\iiclDL'Vi9i9LV^^'a.wift«^\ftd.Tm4er 



loa mi^t be bo ansions to part witt them tta even to 

a a Baci'ifice. If Uioir bueiuesa mailo it noeeesaty for 

■etaia ia ihoix poasossioE some money, whetlier notes or 

lir want of confidonce in the notos wonld make them 

to ohtnin gold is exchange, even nt more tliau 

lOj,?. per oz. 

I were to exclude distruBt in the Bank from among the 

' depreciation in the valae of tbeii' notes ? If the largo 

r the Bank, and the goodnesa of its securities — pniticn- 

Iioao received &om the Govomniont in eichango for tho 

■owed, prevented all appreheuaion of Bank insolvency ? 

leir notes could, then, hartUybo dopreciatod. At loaat 

Dud UB to make ont how they could be. 

ould yon attach any importance to the amount of nntoa 

eBauk might issue? Would an issue of notes greatly 

I of what had previously been kept in circulation have 

:t upon their value ? 

e did not tbink of that. It must of course ; bat wo 

r puzzled. 

at recall for a moment, bow the quantity of money in 

m, paper iind metal, is dcteriiiined when tlic bank notes 

is settled by the public. 

id who arc the regulators of the quantity of money ulicn 

es are inconvertible ? 

le only regulators, then, must be the iBsners of tlio 

lether bank mauagors or GoTemment authorities or tbo 

'bat proYCnta an excessive issue of paper money, ivbcn 

i are convertible ? 

iie applications of the holders of thoBO notes, which are 

an wanted, for payment in coin; and generally, 

oua by the bank creditors for payment of what ia 

le by them in coin, rather than iu notes. 

nd what ))roveiits an eicessii'o issue o£ ptipcf iiiijwc^. 
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B. The former security against over-issne is temoved, and 
we do not see any other security provided in its place. 

P. I will now repeat my question : Would the quantity of 
notes issued by the Bank, after the check of conYertibility had 
been removed, have any effect upon their value ? 

B. We no longer hesitate to say that it must. 

P. If, after the bank notes had been made inconvertible, the 
issuers did their utmost to keep the amount issued within its 
former limits, do you think it possible that there might be no 
depreciation in the value of the notes ? 

B. Quite possible : the Bank, in fact, endeavctoing to 
regulate their issues as- if under the regulating power of con- 
vertibility. 

P. Might we not say that, with convertibility, the danger of 
excessive issue is guarded against by self-acting machinery, the 
place of which must be supplied, where the notes are incon- 
vertible, by the skill and vigilance of the engineers ? 

B. That is our thought. 

P. Assuming that a bank had been deprived of its reserve 
of gold before its notes were made inconvertible, and that its 
managers were both skilful and vigilant, what would be the 
consequence of an irresistible application from the Qovemment 
for a loan of several millions of pounds ? 

B, A large additional issue of notes, which could not fail to 
bo an over-issue. 

P. What would be the effect of such an over-issue of notes ? 

B, A rise in the prices of all commodities, a disappearance 
of gold from circulation, because its value as bullion would be 
greater than the same nominal value for which bank notes 
were a legal tender. 

P. When prices, with a convertible currency, rise dispropor- 
tionately above the prices current in other countries, what 
process restores the equilibrium ? 

B. Diminution of exports, increase of imports, export of 
com and of the metal out oi wMeli moue^ is coined, and 
cancelling of the notes for wliicli coiTxl[iaa"\)eeu ^etnLwaAft^* 



iftt *onH oMtif with a Bimilai' rise of priecB wliere 
money was ineonTertible ? 

1 Bame changes, except the cancelling of the notes, 
'd disappear ; bank notea vronld take its plncOj and 
old cease to mean Taiues measured in gold. They 
values measaicd in dcfeired or euBpended promises 
ireulation because they were legal tender and asahle 
at of tasea, and by tho hope of their alwaja rotaining 
e. 

«■ woTild a eomnmnity bo able to caiTy on its daily 
vith a paper circulation, the amallest note in which 
ut BO depreciated as to be worth littlo more than an 
-old? 

onld not do it, except at very great ineonTenience. A 
i nolo could not for any length of time be so depreciated 
worth no more than one ounce of gold, except with 
learanee of gold from circulation. 
1 what would happen with the silver coin ? 
it woulil disappear also. For tho ounce of silver 
!oiitc3 into 5.?, Grf, would be Woi-th more than fl». 
1 how witli tlic! tipper and brnnzo co'n ? 
it wouIlI remain, particularly the bronze ; uiilfcf!, 
lc depreciation of the paper-moiicy throngh excessive 
i canded so far aa to make tho five-pound note worth 
ban a half ounce of gold. 

sonfirmation of tlie correctness of your auswcrs, I may 
;hat diu'ing the few years when the people of this 
ero suffering from the seoni^e of a depreciated paper 
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which was of full weight disappeared as fast as it was issued ; 
and after a time the former coinage was superseded by that of 
the bank-tokens. 

B. It is difficult to imagine how people should haye been 
unable to see why it was that the gold and silver coin were 
driven out of circulation. 

P. When young people, like you, have been brought up, 
step by step, to the capability of interpreting correctly the 
phenomena of nature, without being left to wander unassisted 
through darkness and illusions, it must appear surprising that 
our forefathers should have been so long involved in the most 
manifest contradictions. Language lends itself to maintain 
former errors. We still talk of the movements of the sun and 
stars, as if the appearances of movement in them were not 
occasioned by the movements of the earth. In like manner, 
the depreciation of the inconvertible paper money was hidden 
by speaking of the paper pound as the unit-standard measnre 
of value, assuming it to be the former pound unaltered, and 
representing gold as being at a premium. 

B, According to the accounts which we have from the 
United States, the people there seem to be running the same 
course. Specie payments have been suspended. There is an 
excessive issue of paper money. But it is said that gold is 
at a premium, not that the paper dollar is depreciated ; which 
is as much as to say, unless it be admitted that the unit- 
standard measure of value has been altered, that a dollar is 
worth more than a dollar. 

P. What would you say, then, determined the value of 
inconvertible bank-notes which are legal tender, and usable 
in the payment of taxes ? 

B, Their quantity. In that respect, there is some resem- 
blance between coins and inconvertible bank-notes. For if the 
metal out of which money is coined were, by some freak of- 
nature, to become as abundant as stone, its value and that 
of the money coined from it would be so small compared with 
jts bulk and weight as to unfit it ioi a dici^\m%\a<5ia2fi5£B^ 



Ls yoa have mentioned a kind of resemblance, which 
Ink yen perceiye, between the effect produced npon 
by an nnlimited issue of paper money, and an indefinite 
of gold, can you also point out wherein the probable 
traceable to these two causes differ ? 
^e did not expect that you would take up this hasty 
[son of ours so seriously. An indefinite supply of gold 
3ntly altogether imaginary ; and next, if anything like 
rary to all experience, were to occur, the supply would 
radually and in the light of day, and its effect could bo 
ited and estimated. Whereas, an indefinite supply of 
aoney may occur whenever and wherever there is folly 
.onesty enough to create it ; and it is a work of dark- 
nd thereby eludes the detection, anticipation, and calcu- 
which might enable some of its sad consequences to be 
1 against. 

!)o you know of any instance of a paper-money, the 
we issue of which has been persevered in to such an 
as to become valueless, and to lead the government 
had issued it to its repudiation as a lesser evil and 
e than its acknowledgment and payment ? 
Chere is the celebrated instance of the French assigiiats. 
lave we any examples of an inconvertible paper money 
I to run by over- issue to a considerable depreciation, 
icked so as not to become utterly wortlilcss ? 
iTes, there is the paper dollar of Buenos Ayres, nominally 
: — about 4.9. 2J. of our money, but in reality not worth 
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end, it was determined some years ago to resume specie pay- 
ments, making the depreciated paper rouble convertible at the 
rate of three and a half paper roubles to one silver rouble. 

P. It would have been well for the character of the Russian 
government, if it had abided by a resolution so wisely fozmedi 
but unfortunately the same combination of ignorance and 
rapacity which induced the Russians a few years ago to invade 
the territories of a neighbouring nation, induced them to make 
another over-issue of inconvertible paper money to meet the 
expenses of their iniquitous project. But have we not a 
still later instance of similar misapprehension and mismanage- 
ment in connection with paper money from another part of the 
world ? 

B. You mean, of course, the suspension of specie paymeato 
by the banks in the United States^ and the issue of legal- 
tender inconvertible paper by the government there. 

P. There is one other question which I should like to sub- 
mit to you in regard to the resumption of specie paymeDlSf 
after a paper money had been made inconvertible, and suffared 
to become depreciated by excess of issue. On what tenui 
ought specie payments to be resumed ? 

JB, That, we conceive, should depend upon the length of ' 
time during which the depreciation had prevailedi and upon 
the extent to which it had been permitted. If the time had 
been short, and the depreciation small, the reasons £or le* 
storing the value of the depreciated paper by falfilHng the 
promise registered upon the fEice of each note^ appear to us 
to preponderate. But if the depreciation were great and had 
subsisted for years, as in the case of the paper dollar at 
Buenos Ayres, the injustice of resuming specie payments by 
making debtors pay 50d. when they had contracted to pay 
dd.f would be as great as it had been to force creditors to 
accept 8J. when they were entitled by their coniraci to n- 
ceive 50^. 

P. How happens it that governments and nations safficieBittjr 
fixdigbiened to laluink from a deVaaemenh ol ^kft vma, can kaie i 



» to ^ debaMttent of theif p«i>er motie;' ^rf oref 

Che folly and iniiiuity of tlie proceeding wore hidden 
lem \ij their ignorance. At the time of the Bftafc 
tion Act, onr GoTenunent would hare been incnpnble of 
10,000,000/. in gold from the banli, and making it into 
,000/. by the addition of alloy ; but, blind to the con- 
jee of orer-iasao, they eaffered a debasement of the papOT 
to steal insensibly npon them, and then nnbesitiktingly 
that any portion of the rise of prices was caiwed by 
casement of the notes as marked by the Tdlno of gold 
ed in notes. Notes were not debased, it was said, gold 
a premium. In like manner, we now hear that gold 
\ prominm in tha United Btates, as if the paper-doUnr 
indicated from depreciation instead of being convicted of 
tation by the very admisaion. 

Does it not appear somewhat strange to yon, after bo 
lations in Em'ope had suffered and recovered from the 
in as to the possibility of procnring the means of govem- 
ixpenditnre by an nnlimited issne of ineonrertible pftper 
, that the people of the United States should fall a prey 
very same dtlusiou, and apparently with aa little mis- 
, as if nobody had over Buffered before them ? 
It would appear more Htrango, if wo did not know that 
rere also Buffering other e^ila originating in the same 
>n cause. Ignorance, giving a loose to their paasionf 
sense should control and guide thom, has made its 
3 persist doggedly in courses which, if not quite aban- 
by all, are seen by moat of na to lead only to mischief, 
they desist from fighting fur dominion, from suppressing 
ni of diacnssion, from maintaining restrictions on trade, 
[■om combining and striking for increase of wages, wo 
be surprised if thcj do not also diaeontiono the issue of 
rertible paper money. 
Are you aware, when yon attribute the ill-conduct, of 
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terrible examples, to their ignorance, that they lay claim to an 
extent of education far beyond thafc which prevails among any 
other people in the world, and that many of our own country- 
men countenance their pretensions ? 

B. If these pretensions be well grounded, we should be 
driven to inquire what kind of instruction was imparted under 
their scheme of education, widely extended as it is represented 
to be ; we must be on our guard lest ignorance take to using 
education as it uses paper money by first debasing it, and th^ 
boasting of its quantity. For while the paper dollar is de- 
preciated 80 per cent., the abundance or plentifulness which 
causes its depreciation is made the theme of congratulations. 

P. With your views of the influence of education, it might 
be inferred that you feel quite confident that it will be impos- 
sible for you in after life to give your countenance or support 
to an issue of inconvertible paper money. Is this your feeling? 

B. To say that we feel confident of rising to any height of 
wisdom or excellence, however small, would not be very 
becoming. You might tell us that diffidence rather than con- 
fidence will be more likely to help us to the wisdom and 
excellence which we ought to be hoping for. 

P. Expectations, if not confident feelings, in regard to our own 
future conduct may be warranted, partly at least, by the know- 
ledge which we are conscious of possessing. As the flEmner, 
the manufacturer, the miner, the ship-builder, the engineer and 
the navigator of modem times, all feel confident, with their 
knowledge, that there are many things which they must do, if 
they would succeed in their callings, and which their predeces- 
sors could not have done because they were not possessed of 
that knowledge ; so we may say that school-boys, instructed 
as you are, will and must do some things, and refuse to do 
other things, which boys uninstructed, or less instructed, would 
have little or no thought about. You are quite justified, there- 
fbre, in suspecting that an ill-conducted community which 
boasts of the extent of its education, must be going astray in 
j^ome respects, in what it is impoBmgxi'^OTittie young under th^ 



f education. la former days, when the mlcs of condact 
ead to well-being were unknown to adiiltR, they oonld 
taught to the young ; and if those adults among our- 
low who understand thera neglect to teach them to the 
what will education avail, extend it as you may ? 
JVhatever else it may accomplisdi, it cannot avail to ward 
1, the causes of which are unperceived. Rules of con- 

a means of attaining well-being, or of warding off evils, 
3 faulty or incomplete, or even causes of evil in them- 

if framed by those to whom the oanaea of evil are 

am inclined to agree with you that if we admit the 
of our transatlantic brethren to stand pre-eminent among 
ions for the extent of their education, we must also 
judging hy its frnits in their conduct, that, if not worse, 
?□ among them is as indifferent in its quality as that 
irevails among onrgelves. Let us hope that, with the 
ice of boys as happily placed as you are, there will arise 
'ersal spirit of emulation, both in the New World and 
, not only to extend education where it is still deficient, 
mprovu it where still dcfettivc. 
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ON TAXATION 

AS A H£A2$rS OF PBOCUBI^a PBOTEOTION AlTD QPPBG 
ADVAOTAGES OF GOOD GQVKttNipJlfTt 



••C*' 



P. Lbt ns now return to a matter which formed the suljeci 
of one of our earlier conyersations. We agreed that '' a dis- 
position to respect property *' was among the qualities to be 
classed as good, and to be cultivated accordingly. We found 
purselves, howeyer, compelled to admit that this dispositbn 
has been, up to the present time, neither so general nor so 
deep-seated as to lead to a respect for property capable of sofl- 
taining, without other assistance, even such an amount of well 
being as we have hitherto attained to the enjoyment of 
Hence we acquiesced in the necessity of laws, and of the powe 
to enforce them as a supplementary means for obtaining tha 
security of property without which a state of well-beinj 
would be impossible; Without attempting to prognosticat 
how much more widely diffused and strongly implanted feeling 
of respect for property may become by an education better i 
quality and provided for all, we have acknowledged that pre 
perty must be, or ought to be, protected. As it will not d 
for us to have any doubt about the sense in which we us 
these terms "must be" and "ought to be," I will inquire — h€i\ 
is it we say that property must be protected, seeing that, witl 
all our efforts, it still remains so imperfectly protected a 

B. As vre understand it, you ua^ \3ai^ '^ox^ " tbrs*»" ^ 
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signify that the highest attainable state of ivell-bcing is not to 
be eiyoyod without a prevalence of feelings of reBpeot for pro- 
perty; Hud that in proportion to otir uuccosb in proTiding 
protection as a subatitntQ ibr tho respect ia which many 
we yet deficient, will be our enjoyment of the well-being 
deriToble &om all those other causes whicli con tribute 
to it? 

P. And when we say that property onght to be protected, 
what do TVo mean by " ought " ? 

B. We mean that the thought or wish w-ith all people 
Bhoold bo to do their utmost to contribute to tho general well- 
being, ftud that, as protection ia indispensable for tho general 
well-being, property ought to be protected, or all people ought 
1 to assist in protecting property. 

L P. Is " protection to property " an object which could bo 
■■ flfiectually accomplished by tho lEolitted or uucombined eser- 
H '^ons of each individual ? 

H^ B. No, it oan only be efTeetually accomplished by the 
I^Hnited efFoiia of numbers or of a community. We all know 
that the cvil-tlispoaed. who are intent upcm invading the pro- 
perty of others, plan their depredations in secret, fall upon 
their intended victims by surprise, and act witb force sufficient 
to ovennatch any resistance that they expect to meet with. 
Property, therefore, can only be adequately protected by the 
organization of numbers, some of whom are ever on the look 
out, and others ready to act in any direction with force 
soffioieut to deter, and if necessary to beat off any force that 
might be opposed to them. 

P. How can a commanity, granting the superiority of its 
power as compared with that of the individuals whose evil 
designs are to be opposed, bring its power to bear wherever 
and whenever it is called for ? 

B. The power of a community can only be brought to bear 
by enlisting and organizing a snfioient number of its members 
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tection is ever at hand inspires the feeling of secnriiy which 
enables individual precautions to be partially dispensed with, 
and deters many not indisposed to assault the property and 
persons of others from making the attempt. 

P. How are the individuals required for the purpose of 
protecting person and property drawn away from some of the 
ordinary employments by which wealth is earned, and through 
which they might fairly hope to acquire the means of comfort- 
able livelihood, and attracted to this which may be called a 
public service ? 

B. They are first promised payment, and afterwards paid 
out of the wealth produced by others ; and being thus liberated 
from the necessity of applying themselves to any of the 
ordinary methods of producing wealth, they are enabled in 
return to devote their energies exclusively to the work for 
which they are retained and for which they will have sought to 
acquire the requisite qualifications. Their liberation from the 
necessity of producing wealth is made the means of liberating 
all other members of society from the necessity of contributing 
by personal service to the protection of the wealth which they 
produce. 

P. In what shape are these public servants or officials paid 
for their services ? 

B. In money. 

P. And how is the money obtained with which the officials 
are paid ? 

B. It is collected from the members of the community, 
among whom they also, as members of the community, con- 
tribute towards the pay which they receive. 

P. Has any name been appropriated to the money which 
is collected for the service of the state, or the public 

service ? 
B, The money so collected goes by the name of " taxes." 

P. Are the taxes collected from the different members of 

the commnmty levied upon one uniform system, readily ob- 

aerrable, or in BXLoh A variety of waja aa Vi ^"eiassA <s9xaM 



of? 

Taxes on sugar, coffee, and tea, on tobacco, wine, spirits, 

dt ; taxes on houses, horses, dogs, carriages and servants ; 

i the property and income taxes, stamps, and probate, 

don and legacy duties. 

You have given me a long list here, and have named 

ncipal taxes that are now levied in this country, although 

ire still some others of minor importance. There was 

)ly a much larger number of taxes, and we will endeavour 

-by to learn the reasons which led to the repeal of some, 

• the retention of others. The taxes which you have 

ned, with others repealed and unrepealed, have been 

ed under other names, with which, I daresay, you are 

lacquainted. For example, what collective name is 

X) all taxes on commodities imported ? 

Customs taxes, or duties. 

To taxes on commodities produced at home ? 

Excise taxes, or duties. 

To taxes on dweUing-houses, carriages, horses, dogs, and 

ts? 

Assessed taxes. 
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P. Does it appear to yon that there is any distinction osefnl 
to be drawn between the contributions levied under the name 
of taxes, and those under the name of rates f 

B. We have heard taxes called the Queen's taxes, indicating 
that they are raised to provide the means of general goyem- 
ment, principally for the purposes of protection, and of in- 
spiring feelings of confidence and security. Bates are levied 
under the sanction of law, for purposes of local govemment. 
On account of the form in which individuals pay for their sup- 
plies of water and gas, the term << rates *' has been applied to 
the sums demanded of individuals in payment for them : but 
as it is quite as optional with individuals to have water or gas 
as any other commodity in their houses, the payment may be 
said to be optional also. 

P. You must often have heard people complain of taxation. 
You may have heard much of the privation and destitution 
that afflict society attributed to the weight of the taxes under 
which we groan. Has it ever occurred to you to form an 
opinion concerning the amount of taxes which ought to be 
levied upon any people ? 

B, As small as possible, no more than is necessary to pro* 
vide the means required for such Govemment purposes as the 
general intelligence pronounces to be useful and desirable. 

P. Is it your opinion that the trustees who act in behalf of 
the community, call them by what name we will, ought to pro- 
vide protection in the same spirit in which our best conducted 
industrial establishments supply commodities to their cob- 
tomers, that is, of the best quality, and at the lowest price ? 

B, Certainly ; and as they are necessarily armed with • 
power, not possessed by industrial administrators, of insistbg 
that Govemment services shall be paid for, even by those who 
profess not to want them, they should be careful not to infliet 
upon the community a burden more than commensurate with 
the services rendered. 

jP. Ought the Govemment which, as you say, is necessarily 
armed with a power not grautQ^ V) m^^nltaft^A^ Vi ^W thii I 
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power in msistuig that individaak sliall accept, ftiid tlierofore 
pay Cir Govonnuent services ? 

~ . GoTOTDiuent Eerviees could not be etIiuIenUy rendered, if 
individuals were not bound to pay for them, even wh.un they 
fancied that they did not require tlioso eenities. The police, 
the army and navy, the ooarts of law, and other GoYemmout 
BstahlitUuueuts, to bo efBcient, must bo prorided for all indis- 
eriminately. The aervicea proffered by a trudesmoa ore net 
the leaa available for those who require them, becanee tliey are 
declined by others. Aa the benefit of aoTemmeat servicea 
cannot but be participated in by every member of the coiu- 
inniuty, and as the attempt to exelade thoee who might bo 
' UDwiiling to pay fi'om a share in it, if that could be accoio- 
pliahed, would make the setricea less effective, the obligatiou 
«f contribating towards those services must be imposed upon 
all. 

. Yonr reasons for making paymeiit of taxes obligatory 
^Bpon all seem pluusiblo ; but would you make all pay alike ? 

J?. Seeing how unequally wealth is distributed, and that 
taxes must be paid oat of wealth, equality of payments would 
not be possible, nor deaii'able if poaeible. Paupera have no 
wealth, but are maintained out of the wealth of othera ; and 
criminals, instead of paying, consume taxes, There must 
be very many whose stock of woalth is bo small, so little 
removed from pauperism, that it would be hopeless to think of 
extracting much from them in the form of taxes. 

P. Do yon think it desirable, in imposing taxes, that one 
olgect to be kept in view should ho to distribute the contri- 
butions over the whole community, somewhat in proportion to 
the wealth possessed by each individual ? 

B. Such a scheme would be more practicable and more 
etinitable than one for taxing all alike. 

P. How would a scheme of thia kind tell upon the saving 
as compared with the extravagant portion of the commnnity ? 
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enconragod, and extravagance disconntenaniced. This is an 
objection to distributing taxes with an exclusive regard to the 
proportions of wealth possessed by each individual which had 
escaped us. 

P. You must, however, be on your guard not to allow tho 
discovery of one oversight to hurry you into forming a definite 
judgment. You may become sensible of other oversights. 
Nevertheless, you will do well to keep this one in mind, and 
to give the weight which is due to it when all the other 
elements of a sound judgment are before us. How a scheme 
of taxation adapted to take from each member of the com- 
munity in proportion to his wealth, would bear upon the saving 
as compared with the extravagant, is a question not to be dis- 
regarded. Could you famish an illustration of the action of a 
tax levied jftro raid upon wealth or property, upon these two 
classes ? 

B. We might take A and B as representatives of the savers 
and non-savers among the large masses of society who are 
bom not to inherit, but to earn their own means of mainten- 
ance. We may fix upon an average annual income throughout 
an industrial life of forty years of 200Z. a year, out of which 
A saves 50Z. a year, B nothing. A is the type of persons 
whom society wishes to see on the increase; B the type of 
persons whom society desires to become extinct. The first are 
self-supporting, and contribute to the support of paupers. The 
second contribute to swell the numbers of the pauper class. 
Nevertheless, so far as any scheme of taxation can be sup- 
posed to act upon the two classes, a wealth or property tax 
encourages B at the expense of A, the extravagant at the ex- 
pense of the economical. 

P. We may find that not one, but many considerations must 
weigh with legislators in imposing taxes. What would yon say 
to a scheme which distributed them over individuals in pro- 
portion to the expenditure of each ? 
^. Such a, scheme would be free fi*om tho objection of 
holding out any encouragement to extxava^iasi^i^. \\.isa!^\sfc 



t to Weigh heavily upon those who earned low wngas 
leI lint Httle to spend. Bat even among them, the 
obIb who were making &n eU'oit to Bare wouJd not be 
led to bear an estra burden shifted upon them by tha 
jvident. 

Sow would an income-tax compare, both with a property- 
[ with an expenditure -tM ? 

[t wonid bear upon the economical, as compared with 
traragant, less heavily than a property-tax, and more 
than an expenditure-tax. 

^ income-tax which dooa not distingnish between the 
I ef income, whether it be derlvahlo from wages, intereet, 
^has been strongly objected to on the ground, not tLtt 
^ the extravagant to escape a part of what they ought 
tbnt that to tax an income dependent upon healtli oi.tl 
i but of which it ia the duty of the owner to snve, at 
ae rate with an income independent of health and life, 
t of which the owner haa no occasion to save, in to 
he burden of taxation upon those least able to bear it, 
grfflit remission to those who would only have to pay 
their comparative abundance. Is there not some foreo 
objeution ? 

)iu- first impressions would lead ua to attach veiy great 
to it. Nevertheless, if we include "protection," and 
k it ought to be included, among the neccasaiicH of life, 
lot see why arrangements should he specially made for 
g the thriftless from the ohhgation of earning it with 
od and clothing. If there were no govenuncnt, they 
mve to protect themselves. And taxation is but the 
through which protection can be most cheaply and 
ily provided. 

!ut is it not desirable that the burden of taxation should 
ibnted in snch a way as to weigh upon each individual 
irtion to hia strength and means ? 
Vo would not contend that this is not desirable. It 
perhap^>^Ann^fiaMi^obiec^ijae^B^Wi^^£^ 
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more easily reached by efforts to prevent children from growing 
np into thriftless men, by efforts to provide for their becoming 
possessed of strength and means, than by efforts to bestow the 
frnits of economy upon the thriftless. Bnt we feel that we 
have more to learn before we can hope to solve all the diifi- 
cnlties which yon are presenting to ns. Looking npon taxation 
as extended over a whole life, we cannot divest ourselves of 
the feeling that the legislator shonld, if possible, avoid breaking 
down, by his interference, any of the defences^ neutralizing 
any of the motives to economy, or holding oat a premium to 
extravagance. If A and B were to represent the saving and 
non-saving among the proprietors of rents and annuities of 
200Z. a year, an income-tax wonld collect more from the saving 
than from the non-saving. There may be excellent reasons 
yet nnmentioned for deviating from the principle of ** taxalioii 
proportioned to expenditure ; '' but every such deviation in 
order to relieve spenders must fall upon the saving. It is to 
be expected, of course, that the non-saving will comprise the 
poorer classes. The statesman entrusted with devising a scheme 
of taxation would naturally recoil from the thought of levying 
taxes upon the poor, especially tiiose on the verge of destita- 
tion, and be anxious, at the same time, to do nothing that 
should encourage extravagance, one of the most copious soorees 
of pauperism. 

P. Supposing a proposed to be made for imposing aoiy tax^ 
whether called a property-tax, or by any other name^ ought it 
to be adopted without some preliminary inquiry as to what ite 
bearing would be upon the wealth-fund of the comiminity, a 
frmd still too small for the well-being of society, and tiso upon 
the distribution of that fund ? Does a tax which is levied ont 
of the saving-fund, as well as out of the expenditure-fund, &0 
exclusively upon the proprietors of the wealth-fund 7 

B. We don't see upon whom else it can &11. 

P. After people have made savings, how do fhey generatty 
dispose of them ? 

^. JTiejr eitixer employ them in i^io^^^cf^t ^^ tend them ia 



fiir that pinpoBe, bo as 

digbt they^ not purchase land or annuities ? 

>nr answer onght to have included that methml of 

g savings, and also the possibiiitj of niaJdng loans to 

vb.0 will use them for porposea of conaninption. ISnt 

nethoda of applying snvings would either disengage 

ent Bavings to bo empioyed in production, or till np a 

ido in the general Bnvings bj. otherB who had boiho 

» attain through eipenditm-o or conBumptiou. 

lay we eay, then, nsing the technical kngaago with 

you ore Ikiniliar, that they moke capital of their 
? 

les. 

^d when new capital is created, does it partake most of 

ore of filed or of oirculating capital ? 

)f circulating — in the first instance, at all eventt<. It 

idition to the wages fund. 

!)oea not thia exposition lead jon irresistibly to a con- 
as to the eSect of a tax upon Bavinga ? 

i tai npon Bavings, is a tax npon the wages-fund — an 

jient ao fur in the way of its iiicrcftse. 

ji the way of an increase of that ivhieh has bitheito 

been too small '? 

(Ve must say " yes " to iluit also. 

\jo any of the taxes which you have named, titses upon 

ifea, the honse, and other assesaed taxes. These may 

iptcd as one proof of the anxiety of onr kgislators to 

ion taxation to expenditiu'e, (ind at the same time to 

lie poorer classeK, since houses rated at less than 201. 

mpted from the house-tax. 

ire there not othera of onr taxes which ought to bo 

d among taxes on expenditure ? 

niere are the customs and excise taxes. 
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B. Not in the same sense that the house-tax is paid by the 
tenant or occupier, because they charge the taxes which they 
pay to the cummers who purchase their taxed commodities. 
' P. And are their customers compelled to pay this charge ? 

B. We cannot say that they are compelled ; but if they 
choose to buy and consume a taxed article, they cannot escape 
paying the tax ; and if that be time, the importer or producer 
of the article taxed should rather be said to advance than 
to pay the tax which the consumer really pays. 

P. In what form is the charge for the excise or customs 
tax made upon the consumer ? 

B. In the form of an increased price for the article taxed. 

P. When a new tax is imposed upon a commodity, is the 
quantity of that commodity likely to be diminished, or the 
desire to consume it likely to be increased ? 

B, Not that we know. 

P. But if there be no increase in the demand, nor diminu- 
tion in the supply, how can there be a rise in the price, and 
how can the importer or producer of the newly taxed com- 
modity obtain repayment of the tax which he has paid or 
advanced ? 

B. You have made it difficult for us to answer both your 
questions without giving in to some appearance of contradiction. 
A tax suddenly imposed upon a commodity does not forthwith 
cause any diminution in its quantity; but it may cause a 
diminution in the future supply to be brought to market, or 
cause a withdrawal from the market of some portion of the 
supply, till the newly-taxed commodity could be disposed of at 
former prices, plus the tax imposed. Nor does it cause any 
increase in the desire to consume the commodity, although an 
increased desire might arise to acquire possession of the com- 
modity with a view to future sale at an enhanced price, 

P. How might the imposition of a tax bring about a dimi- 
nution in the future supply ? 

J^. In this way. The parties who supply the market, be 
^^j^ producers or importers, ba^e, \)eioie V\i<^^aaL7raA imposedi 
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luen paid a, certain average price which, we mtiy assanie, 
fielded them the average prufit, and no more. After the im- 
[loeition of the tax, to obtam tho amne profit, thej must 
receive the same price as before, with the amount of the tax 
added to it. . But if, on demanding this increaRo of price, 
their CBBtomers demur, or purchase a smailer qnaiitity of their 
commodity than before, tliey must eitlior submit to a lower 
frice than they had asked, or withdraw some portion of what 
they had been desirous of selling from the market. Should 
they be unable to hold tho newly-taicd commodity, needing 
the money, some new purchaser, tempted by a price which ho 
nas persuaded must ere long rise snfficiently to yield the 
ordinary profit to those who would persevere with the produc- 
tion or importation, and consequently compensate bitp for 
buying in order to sell at a inture time, would come forward 
to buy and withdraw &om the market till the anticipated rise 
of jiriue took place. 

P. "Will you illustrate your reasoning by applying it to some 
particular commodity 1 

B. Wo will take an imported commodity — tea. We will 
suppose that it has been sold for many years at an average 
price of two s Tiillin ga per pound, which price, of course, covered 
the whole coat of production, ordinary profit of the importing 
merchant included : for otherwise the importation must have 
fallen off. Neither would that price have covered more than 
such cost : for othenviso tho importation ranst have been 
larger. Under these circumstances, the legislature lay a duty 
of one shilling per ponnd on tea. If tho consumers forego no 
part of their consumption when the importers put up their 
price to three shillings, the trade continues as before the tax, 
excepting that consumers pay to the state one shilling for 
every ponnd of tea which they consume. But should the con- 
sumers diminish their consumption of tea, the price could not 
be sustained at three shillings, except by a withdrawal of part 
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consmnption, but for re-sale at a future tijne« Purcliasers of 
this kind would evidently only be attracted by a price for the 
time considerably under three shillingSi duly included. The 
importing merchants, howeveri import to sell, not to hold, and 
there would be cargoes on the way to them, in the expeotation 
of obtaining two shillings per pound clear of duty« If, there- 
fore, the importing merchants were compelled to submit to a 
less price than three shillings after paying duty, or to keep 
back part of their stock from market when able to hold, they 
would suspend or diminish their imports till the reduced supply 
brought about a three shillings price, the least that would yield 
prime cost, charges, and ordinary profit. 

P. Might not the reduced demand in China or other ex- 
porting market cause a fall of price there, and thus, by reducing 
the prime cost, lead to a price permanently below three shillings 
in the taxed importing country ? 

B. If the price at which the tea had previously been pur- 
chased abroad was more than sufficient to yield an ordinary 
profit to the producers, causes independent of the tax would 
bo in operation to bring about a fall of price ; but such a fall 
of price, when it did occur, could not be attributed to, although 
it might be somewhat hastened by the tax. If, however, the 
export price had been no more than remunerative to the pro- 
ducer, a fall below that price, were it to occur at all, could only 
bo temporary. 

P, Would a similar chain of proof lead you to a similar 
conclusion in regard to all customs and excise duties ? 

B, Yes. The taxes, although advanced by the importers 
and producers, are paid by the consumers of the taxed com- 
modities. 

P. If the newly taxed commodity were of a very perishable 
nature, such as fruit or vegetables, how could the producer 
obtain an increased price from resisting purchasers by with- 
drawing his commodity for a time from the market ? 

^. The producer of perishable commodities is aware, through 
previous experience in his buBmea^, \Jaa^» \i^ mil always be 
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wmpelled to aubiuit to whatever priue is proonroible for the 
time. As a compensation for bis unaroidable expoanro to 
SieaTy loss on sm&ll quantities, he is free fi'om protracted loss 
on large stocks. He is able to limit future snpplies at muob 
sborter notice than producers of commodities, the stocks of 
which are generally large. 'Whether by nithholdiug cont- 
laiatively imperishable coromoditieB from tlie market, or by 
quickly diminishing tlio production of perishable commoditios, 
it clearly can only bo a qAiestiou of limited time as to vheii 
prices shall rise so as to compensate the importers and pro- 
dacers for the customs and excise taxes imposed upon tbom. 

P. Has any colleetive name been given to tliosc taxes which 
Ibwiig levied from one set of people, are ntTertbaless inevitably 
■juA by another, throngh the advanced piices of the com- 
modities which they pnTcbase for consumption '? 

B. Yes, they are called indirect taxes, to distinguish them 
from otber taxes which are called direct. 

P. Does it appear to you that any valid objection can be 
made to a system of excise and cnatoms duties to be imposed 
npon all commodities purchased for consumption, ad valorem, 
or in proportioD to their several values ? 

B, It would be the same thing as a direct tax npon each 
individual in proportion to the value of what ho consomed. 
As we did not discover any hardship or grievance in such a 
tax, as to its bearing upon particular individuals or classes, so 
neither can we in ad valorem excise and cust^)ms taxes made 
apphcable to all commodities. The only objection to them, 
which however might be fatal, is that it would bo difficult, if 
not impossible, to collect them, or if possible the expense would 
be too great to warrant its being attempted. 

P. As there is no objection to customs and excise taxes 
ranging over all commodities taken for consumption, except 
the difficulty and expense of collecting them, do you know 
' objection to the custontB and excise taxes t 
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do not know of any. If, in order to avoid difficulties in the 
way of taxing all commodities taken for consumption, so great 
as to be insurmountable, the attempt were to be limited to a 
small number, which might fairly be taken as representatives of 
the whole number, no objection could Skttach to the part that 
would not have been applicable to the whole. 

P. I will put my question in another form. Granting that 
the only objections to a system of taxes ranging over all com- 
modities purchased for consumption, would be the expense and 
difficulty of collection, you see no objection if, instead of a tax 
of five per cent, upon all such commodities, a tax say of 
twenty per cent, were imposed upon a limited number from 
which the tax could be readily and cheaply collected ? 

B. It does not occur to us that there would be any objection, 
it being understood that the commodities taxed are fair repre- 
sentatives of all commodities as to the proportions in which they 
are consumed by all classes of the community. 

P. The principal indirect taxes in this country are those 
on malt, spirits, tobacco, tea, sugar, coffee, and wine. May 
they be accepted as tolerably fair representatives of all commo- 
dities taken for consumption ? 

B. We do not see why they may not. The commodities 
named are collectively consumed, more or less, by all classes, 
and yet they are not indispensable necessaries of life like bread, 
meat, clothing, fuel, building materials and furniture, which are 
nearly untaxed. 

P. If there could be a question whether these taxes on con- 
sumption might not fall with disproportionate weight upon the 
poorer classes of society, do you think that such disproportionate 
weight would be counterbalanced by the weight exclusively 
imposed upon the wealthier classes through the assessed taxes ? 

B. We are inclined to say that it would be more than coun- 
terbalanced. 

P. The property and income tax is another source whence a 

Jorge portion of the means for Government expenditure are 

derived in this country. But aU Vncome^ oi\^^^ ^Jajwi 100/; per 



I ai'e exomptod from tLat tax. Whui do yoa think of ihis 
tiou? 

It is some proof of a desii-e, at least, in tboso who appor- 
e bnrden of taxation, if tliey err at all, to cir in relienag 
If the poorer classee, bnt the classos immediately abore 
That large poi-tion of tlie community which earns wages 
■ty shiliinga a week and under, by spending with thrift, 
y littlo through indirect, wliile they pay nothing -thi'otgh 

Comparing direct, with indirect taxes, do yon incline to 
preference to the latter ? 

If certain diflicnlties conld he removed, we shonld prefL-r 
■mer. Circumstanced as wo are, our miseJ KySttm- liaa 
,ages over either adopted exolnsively. - 
What are the difficulliea to which yon refer ? 
It appears to us that if an assessment could be made 
tach indiriduni approximating to hia espenditnre, making 
itement, if thought expedient, in regaitl to the poorer 
i, the means required for tho Uovcmment service would be 
much more economically and with mnch lesa disturbance 
general business of prodoction. Wiiether it will ever bo 
Ic ta devise a plan i'nr accomplishing this we know not ; 
se difficulties which would prevent it, were it to be 
iteil now, ore the !aok of that intelligence and of the con- 
napired by that intelligence which are indispensable to 
of a snccessfal collection of diiect taxes irom all clasaca 
I Government officials. 

In what way would the further intelligence which you are 
ng to be needful, act in aiding the collection of direct 
; for inteliigcucc is said to be sometimes used in evading 

Ferhapa cunning or sharpness, nourished by partial 
edge, which always implies partial ignorance, would bo 
,er expression than intelligence, for the state of intellect 
leads a man to evade taxes or any other pajment Coi 
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by intelligence is that which enables men to appreciate how 
much less they would have to pay, if the collector of taxes 
could rely upon finding each person's quota of taxes ready pre- 
pared to meet his call. It has been estimated that if the 
gOTemment expenses could be provided for by direct taxes there 
would be a saving of one third or even more. 

P. Do you really think that a higher order of intelligence 
diffiised among all classes of the community would make it pos- 
sible to raise the whole of the funds required for government 
purposes by direct taxation ? 

B, We would rather say** might" than "would make it 
possible/' understanding, even then, that we do not leave out 
improved conduct as a consequence of increased intelligence. 

P. Do not the difficulties in the way of direct taxaticm 
present a somewhat formidable appearance, leaving small hope 
of their ever being conquered ? 

B, We may have small hope of their being soon conquered, 
and yet feel almost certain that they may be conquered when a 
better and more general education has had time to do its work. 

P. Can you place the difficulties which would now obstruct 
the attempt to raise the whole of the revenue for Government 
purposes by direct taxes in a more tangible form, so that it 
may be easier to judge whether and when they may be over- 
come? 

B, We fear that many of the consumers of spirits, malt, 
and tobacco, who now pay largely through indirect taxes, would 
be ill-prepared to pay the collector of direct taxes. With 
indirect taxes, they pay first, and drink and smoke afterwards. 
With direct taxes, they would drink and smoke first, and many 
would not pay afterwards. The drunken, the wasteftil, and the 
reckless, only pay to the Government when their funds are 
intercepted, by making consumption impossible till after tax- 
paying. The intelligence, on which alone reliance can be 
placed for making a better system of tax-collecting possible, is 
tAat which can and will impart to the young a clear appre- 
hension of the distinction between, gooi. waSi'Vi^^ toiAsvjd^ end 
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'of tlio powoi" which they posMBS over thoir owii fiituro liahits 
'tmd conduct. An ttdditiontil indnoemout to prtwtiso goud vaa- 
iaet, although not required, would lie funiished by the koow- 
'fedge that ererj- ftdvanea in good coudact will briug with it a 
Idimination in the awoimt of taxes to bo colloctod. 

1', Are aot many of the payers of indirect taios quite 
nnconsciona of what they do pay ? and is not the difl'erence in 
this respect between direct and Indirect taxes, one of tho 
uoilities presented to legislators which have led them to resort 
,to indirect taxes ? 

I B. Most probably ; and when tie higher order of intelli- 
fgence, which it may be hoped is in store for as, ahall caass the 
Uessings of good government to be appreciated as tliey deserro, 
,Uke duty of everybody to contribute his quota for its eipenses 
liti bo generally recognized, and the incidence of indirect taxes 
■fc be well understood, as well as the great saving consequont 
;1^n directness of payment — this, in Cflmpany with tlio iat- 
^ved habits sure to accompany such intelligence, will nioko 
direct collections acceptable to the people, and possible to the 
Government. 

P. Is there not one recommendation of Indirect taxes which 
wo have omitted to notice ? Do they not present an oppor- 
tnnlty to the legisktor of restricting the coiisuinptioB of com- 
modities, excess in which is sure to be attended with tho 
saddest consequences ? 

}i. You are thinking of such commodities as spirits and 
tobacco. It certainly seems desirable that commodities in 



which many pcopli 
shonld be made the sped 
only be done through indi 



i habit of indulging to ( 
cia! subjects of taxation, and this can 
direct taxes. When the improvement 
in intelligence and deportment to which we look forward shall 
have arrived, this recommendation in favour of indirect taxes 
will disappear. 

P. As statesmen are under the necessity of adaptmg their 
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to indirect taxes, as a means of raising a large part of the 
revenue required for Goyemment, and in selecting such com- 
modities as spirits and tobacco as special objects of taxation ? 

B. We do ; proyided always that the taxation of spirits and 
tobacco in order to raise their price, and to place excess in 
consumption out of the reach of as many as possible, be not 
used as a substitute for the teaching and training through 
which alone it can be hoped to inspire a horror of excess, jtnd 
to cultivate habits of sobriety and self-respect. 

P. I rejoice to observe how deeply you are impressed with 
the conviction that the diminution of drunkenness and other 
vices, and their eventual disappearance, are to be brought about 
through the cultivation of virtuous propensities in the inner 
man, rather than through the keeping up of external impedi- 
ments in the way of indulgence of vicious propensities. If 
your expectations of progress were to be realized one of these 
days, and the great improvement in intelligence and conduct, 
which you look forward to, were to bring with it a greatly 
diminished consumption of spirits and tobacco, how would that 
portion of the revenue now derived from taxing those com- 
modities be raised ? 

B. By taxing the commodities which would be consumed in 
their stead, unless the diminution of revenue originating in 
this cause should be accepted as a sign of the fitness of the 
people to be trusted to pay their several quotas of taxes direct 
to the tax-collector. 

P. Among other reasons for preferring direct to indirect 
taxes, where the intelligence and condition of a people will 
admit of the abandonment of customs and excise taxes, yon 
have assumed that there would be a saving in the cost of col- 
lection. What grounds have you for this assumption ? 

B. We must confess to having heard the greater economy 

of collection as regards direct taxes asserted, and to having 

accepted the assertion on trust. It seemed to us so highly 

probable, that we never thought of calling it in question. One 

thing 18 certain, that if the whole le^eTiue/m^^ q£ a ^jart, 
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«ere raJBed by direct taxes, ILe muckiDei? for collecting Ihu 
excise and customs tosee might be dispcnaed with. 

P. And might not the mncliiuery for collecting the direct 
taxes be dispensed with if the excise and customs taxes were 
raised aafficieiitly to satisfy all the requirements of Govem- 

B. Certainly. The compai'atiye coata of raising a reveune 
by direct and indirect tasea can only be ascertained, wo 
suppose, by a reference to the actual aeconute. Meantime, aa 
far as we can judge, appearances strongly favour the opinion 
that the collection of the indirect taxes must be the most 
eostly. 

P. Do yon include in the charge of collection the expense of 
employing cnstoms and excise officers, searchers, coastguai'd, 
and others attached to those more immediately engaged in 
collection ? 

B. Yea ; for these are a necossary part of the machinoty of 
collection. The payments eTaded by those who successfully 
ontwit the Government collectors, althongh thoy do not find 
their way into the public treasmy, arc, nevertheless, levied 
upon the consumers through the advanced price which thoy 

pay- 

p. Yonr last answer snggests another consequence of 
taxation, which onght not to be overlooked an estimating 
the advantages and disadvantages of different modes of raising 
a revenue for Government purposes. People are quite as apt 
to disobey and evade revenue laws as any others. Government 
must, of course, resist attempts of the kind as best it can. 
Bnt it is desirable, also, that openings and temptations for 
evasion should be as small as possihle. Can you give me any 
notion of the kinds of opportunity and temptation for evading 
the payment of taxes which are presented by onr cnstoms aud 
excise regulations ? 

B. Foremost is the temptation held out to smugglers. 
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introducing his article contraband, he obtains for it a pi*ice 
perhaps ten or twelvefold what he paid for it. Next is 
the additional inducement to adulteration. The temptation to 
adulterate an article of small price is small. Every addition 
of duty, being an increase of price, becomes also an addition 
to the inducement to adulterate. Again, there is the temptation 
to escape the vigilance or to corrupt the integrity of the excise 
officer in conducting an illicit distillery. 

P. Is there reason to suppose that smuggling, adulteration, 
and illicit distilling are carried to any great extent ? 

B. It must be difficult to estimate the extent of successful 
defiance of the revenue laws. Judging by the numerous 
instances of detection, there is ground for supposing that the 
undetected cases must be far more numerous, or attempts at 
evasion would be given up, if not because they were culpable, 
because they were hopeless. 

P. You have enumerated some grave objections to indirect 
taxes. Have you any more to add to them ? 

B. Yes: the impediments placed by them in the way of 
commercial and manufacturing operations. The loss from 
waste of time in complying with the forms to be learned and 
observed, and from the difficulty of obtaining permission to 
make experiments and adopt new methods is held to be a very 
considerable aggravation to the consumer of the tax which 
accrues to the Government. 

P. In what way is the aggravation brought home to the 
consumer ? 

B, In the price which he pays for taxed articles. The price 
of each taxed commodity will be raised, not only by the amount 
of the tax imposed, but by the additional cost forced upon 
producers by the necessity of complying with excise and 
customs regulations. There is, besides, the shutting out from 
the consumer of the diminution of price with which he might 
have been favoured through the diminished cost of production 
obtawable by improved methods nipped in the bud, stopped at 
tlie outset, by those very regulaliona. 
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p. Is it easy to convey an adeqnato idea of the indirect 
losses liable to be icflioteil upon society liy excise and customs 
Ibws, if wo coafino onr thoughts to the incrcnsed prices of 
which tiicse taxes are the causes ? Or is it more to the 
pnrpoBe to describe minutely and accurately all the collateral 
obstmctions, not thonght of or intended, but, nevertlteleas, 
mtroduced by tases, whict may aggravate dearneaa or neutralize 
causes of cheapness far beyond any efluct indicated by the 
amount of the tases themBelves ? 

B. The latter course is the more to the purpose. Looklr^ 
back trom prices, we may fancy the most sagacious to be 
pnzzled to point out all the elements which have entered iuto 
them ; but there can be no mistake how OKcise and customs 
regulations will raise prices or prevent their foil, if they mcroase 
oort of production or prevent diminution of cost by preventijig 
improvements. 

P. The experiences of modern times, it may bo hoped, will 
prevent all fature legislators from falling into mistakes similar 
to those out of which we hove only jnat CHcnped. It seems to 
be the destiny of mankind to suffer from mistakes before they 
can moke sure of avoiding them. The enormity of the loss and 
privation endured through such taxes as those, happily repealed, 
on soap, glass, and paper — immeasurably beyond the revenue 
aocniing to Government — is so generally recognized that their 
reimposition Is as improbable as a return to the slavo'trade, the 
press-gang, or the trial by wager. But now tell me, are there 
not some disadvantages connected with the direct taxes to be 
set off against those which attach to the indirect ? 

B. That may be inferred, since the attempt to raise the 
whole revenue by direct taxes has been abandoned on account 
of them. Want of conscientiousness and disregard of law 
make indirect taxation more oppressive than it need he, and 
direct taxation less p 

Yonr remarks apply to a system of direct taxation in 
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direct taxes, as they exist among ns, are the opportanitles 
and temptations to cheat and evade, and the ohstmctions to 
industrial effort and improvement, as great in the direct as in 
the indirect ? 

jB. The direct taxes cannot he said to create any ohstmc- 
tion to industry. In that respect, indirect taxes are at a 
disadvantage. Our direct taxes might be charged with giving 
a preference to the extravagant over the economical. As 
regards the comparison between the fjAcilities for evasion and 
fraud respectively presented by the two kinds of taxes to which 
you invite uS; we feel that we have not the knowledge requisite 
for attempting it. 

P. There are specialities connected with each which might 
incline you to lean towards one side, if not to come to a 
positive decision. A fraud upon the public revenue, in what- 
ever way committed, intercepts a part of the funds required 
for the expenses of government. The part so intercepted 
must be made good by additional taxes, or Government works 
of some kind be starved to the extent of the frauds committed. 
Leaving aside the question of possible frauds by Government 
officials or collectors as common to both kinds of taxes, we may 
ask, when an individual defrauds the Government of any por- 
tion of the direct taxes, whose contributions does he intercept ? 

B. His own. 

P. If the amount of which he defraud the Government be 
large, will he be a rich or a poor man ? 

J5. A rich man. 

P. Who are the more exposed to the temptation of com- 
mitting frauds, the rich or the poor ? 

B, The poor. One of the reasons which ought to weigh 
with us for cultivating, while young, habits of industry and 
economy, besides their being essential for securing our own 
well-being, is to enable us the better to resist the temptation 
of infringing the rights of property, pubHc and private. 
, J^. Whose contributions are intercepted by him who com-, 
-awte a &aud through the indirect tsaea"^ 



I E. Other peoples'. Not his own. 

P. Will fiinds through the indirect taxes be large or srnaH 
accoi-ding as tbo perpetrator of them is rich or poor ? 

^ B. Rich men, as a rule, keep clear of these transactioiiB, 
To eaj nothing of their greater sensitiveness to disgrace and 
of their smaller exposure to temptation, the penalties to whiob 
the fraudulently disposed become liable for infringing rovcuuo 
laws are more hkoly to be feared by men of wealth than by 
those who have Uttle to lose. 

P. Do the facta, as far as wo can get at them, justify jonr 
BBBpicion that large frauds through the indirect taxes are 
committed by comparatively needy people, while largo frauds 
through the direct tases can only be committed by persona 
possessing considerable wealth ? 

I B. We should say so ; for whenever attempts to evade the 
excise and customs taxes are detected, the snms which would 
have been appropriated by the culprits if successful, are seen 
to be large, at all events as compared with tbo means of the 
culprits, and the culprits to helnng to the poorer classes, 

P. What are the facihties afforded to rich men, if so dis- 
posed, to commit frauds through the property and income 
taxes? 

B. As iar as we can judge, few. Their possessions are 
notorious. In very many cases, the contributions for which 
they are liable are paid through tenants and others who pay 
to the Government collectors and deduct their payments from 
the amounts due by them to their landlords or other pro- 
prietors of income payable by them. The ineome-tax on 
Government annuities and on the dividends from public com- 
panies are all paid in this way. The accounts of the railway, 
dock, canal, water, gas, insurance, banking and other large 
companies, are aufflcientiy puLlie to preclude all opportunity 
for fraud. Even among the less wealthy merchants, manu- 
faetnrers, and ship-owners, their clerks are ReneraJly acquainted 
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attempted. The incomes of professional men are more hidden 
&om inspection ; but their position in society and their regard 
for their own characters may, we think, be trusted in as 
sufficient securities against danger of many or large delin- 
quencies &om that quarter. 

P. It will interest you to know that for the last thirty years 
the changes, which have been introduced into our financial 
legislation, indicate a more decided recognition than hereto- 
fore of the principles upon which your answers hare been 
based. Our indirect taxes have been considerably reduced, and 
concentrated more and more upon a limited number of com- 
modities, thus removing obstructions to interchange and other 
industrial operations. You have pointed out where the difficulty 
is, and by what means we may be able to orercome the difficulty, 
which prevents the raising of the whole revenue required for 
Government purposes by a process of direct taxation apportioned 
over all classes, regard being had to the several amounts of 
expenditure and to the ability to contribute towards the cost 
of the protection enjoyed by them. I need not exhort you 
to make yourselves worthy exponents of the principles which 
you understand, and to qualify yourselves to become active 
agents for promulgating and recommending them around you. 



ON TAXATION 



AH A MKAsa OF PROCURIKa OTllElt ADVANTAfiKS HUSIDES 
TH08K OF GOOD GOVEHNMENT ; ASD ON SOME eUU- 
8TITCTBB rOE TAXATION. 



P. Facts and snggestions t-iiough hnvo Ijeoii IrooRlit hoSmo 
QB to enable you to tako a ckar and comprehoiiBivo view of tho 
origin and object of taxes, and of the principloa which ought to 
guide those upon wliom is devolved the daty of determining 
the fomiB in whicli they should he applied, regard being hod to 
the intelligence and habits of the people among whom they are 
placed. Other questions have from time to time been mixed up 
with them. It has been thought that the legislature ought not 
to neglect certain opportnnities of hetiefiling the people which 
the necessity of laying burdens upon them happily bronght 
with it. We have noticed one — that of checking the con- 
sumption of commodities which ill-regulated people are prone 
to indulge in to excess. If, for example, two such commodities 
as bread and spirita were to be submitted to the consideration 
of the legislator as objects for indirect taxation, and enough 
revenue could be obtained by taxing one only ; spirits should 
be the one fixed upon, so that their enhanced price might place 
them rather more beyond the reach of reckless consumers than 
they would otherwise be. In fact, the propriety of adopting 
indirect tasatioa being admitted, the only limit which tie 
legislature would impoae upon tAemBelyea in drawing B. ynMvo'a- 
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of their revenne &om such a source, should he that arising ont 
of the fear of encouraging the smuggler and illicit distiller. 
YoUy I am sure, would he ready with me to forego all 
advantages derivahle from concentrating taxes upon the means 
of drunkenness, were they to he made an excuse for remitting 
exertions to prevent the growth of propensities which lead to 
that hateful vice. Another opportunity, arising out of indirect 
taxation, for henefiting people, is supposed to he found in the 
encouragement which may therehy he offered to certain 
hranches of industry. An incidental advantage, also, not to he 
lost sight of, is thought to he that of extracting the means of 
defraying a portion of the expenses of our Government from 
the resources of foreigners instead of our own countrymen. As 
an example of the method of attempting to make a hranch of 
industry thrive in a country where, without taxation or other 
intervention of like character, it might continue unknown, we 
may suppose a customs tax of twenty per cent, cid valorem^ to 
he imposed upon manufactured goods of any description, no 
corresponding excise tax heing imposed upon similar commo- 
dities manufactured at home. What would be the effect of 
such a tax ? 

B. To so general a question we can only answer, to raise 
the price of all the commodities on the ipiportation of which 
the customs tax was imposed, or else the importation would he 
discontinued. 

P. If any commodities similar to those taxed on importation 
had been previously manufactured at home, what would be the 
effect of the customs tax upon them ? 

B, In the ffrst instance, to raise the price, and accordingly 
to place a large extra profit within reach of the home 
manufacturers, and thus to induce them or others attracted by 
the extra profit to engage in extended manufacture till the 
increased home supply brought back prices to a level at 
which no more than the ordinary profit could be earned. 

J^. Would the object aimed at be attained ? 
^' It wovddf understanding t\io o\>^ed\>Q\^V^\^tia^ about 
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the masniaetaTe at boiue of what had previously boea imported 
from abroad. 

P. Wliat amount of roTenuo wodd be obtainod for tho 
pnifoses of Govemmont through ri tux so acting ? 

B. None at all ; sinoe the import-ation of the taxed articles 
vonld cease. 

P. Would the community be benefited by such a cuHtoma tax ? 

B. If the customs tai wore sufficiently largo to prevent 
entirely tho importation of the commodity taxed, tbe benefit, if 
any, would bo tho raising up or the extenBion of a braneb of 
manaiactui-es at borne, and tbe destractiou of a branch of 
foreign commerce. 

P. Would yoor conclusion bold good to whatever de- 
scription of commodities tbe customs tax might be applied ? 

B. Yes : and supposing the customs taxes to be sufficiently 
large to raise prices so high as to destroy all incUaation on the 
part of consumers to purchase at tbom, either home -producers 
,VouId produce siiuilar commodities at a cost admitting of prices 
■which consumers would consent to pay, or tbe supply of the 
commodities previously imported would be extinguished. 

P. What would be tbe effect upon our foreign commerce, if 
customs duties of tho character just described were to be im- 
posed upon all commodities ? 

B. It would be extinguished. 

P. What would be the effect upon the wealth of the com- 
munity ? 

B. To diminish it greatly. 

J'. Do you feel quite confident, or do you only think that 
diminution of wealth must be a consequence of taxing com- 
modities BO as entirely to prevent their importation, and thus, 
where possible, to lead to their production at home ? 

B. We think we are borne out in saying that we feel quite 
confident. For when merchants import commodities from 
abroad, thev do so either because they could not otherwise 
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merchants who import, we extend our thoughts to the com- 
munity which imports, we cannot miss seeing that it obtains a 
larger quantity of the commodities which it desires to consume, 
by producing other commodities to give- in exchange for them, 
than it could by attempting to produce them at home. If pre- 
vented from importing, it must put up with the diminished 
quantity alone producible without the intervention of foreign 
commerce. 

P. If the customs duty were not so high as to put a stop to 
importation altogether, but only to diminish the quantities im- 
ported, do you consider that the customs duty would still act 
unfavourably upon the general wealth, either by diminishing 
it, or by preventing its increase ? 

B. Yes ; but not so unfavourably as when the customs tax 
put a stop to importation altogether. 

P. Some commodity largely consumed, partly of home 
growth, and partly imported, is best adapted to try the com- 
parative merits of a tax levied upon the whole quantity taken 
for consumption, and of a tax upon the quantity imported only. 
We may select com, and assume that forty millions of quarters 
are annually consumed ; thirty millions being grown at home, 
and ten millions imported. We will next suppose that it is 
required to raise a revenue for Government purposes of 
20,000,000?. : what tax upon com would yield this sum ? 

B. A tax of 10s. per quarter upon the whole quantity « 

P. What other effect would be produced by such a tax ? 

P. The price of com would be raised to the extent of lOs. 
per quarter ; but if no corresponding tax were imposed upon 
potatoes, rice, and other commodities usable as substitutes for 
com, consumption would be diverted from com to them, and 
capital thereby be diverted also from the production of one to 
the other, while the revenue from the tax on com would be less 
than the 20,000,000L anticipated. 

P. If a corresponding tax were imposed upon other eatables, 
woaJd that effect ot a tax on com be prevented ? 
^0 Yes: at lemt, we cannot Bee -w^^ \\. ^Qi\iIA.Ti«Q>\,. 
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/', If iusioad of Biidi a tai on all tlio corn coQaiiiued, a 
cusloiua tax, or a tax on imported com only, of lOs. por 
quarter were impMed; what amount of roTtnue would be 
obtained by the Oovernment ? 

B. Not more than 6,000,000f., or 10k. per quarter on tun 
million qiiBrters ; most proI>ably mneli Iobs, bIhcb the riso of 
price conaequoQt upon tJie customs tax would cause capital ti> 
be directed to the raising of mure cora at homo ; aiid the 
increaaed homo-growth would keep the prioo of com at too hiw 
i range to admit of the same importation as before, 

P. How would the Government be able to obtain Uio 
flO.OOO.OOO;. revenue of which it was ia want ? 

B. By the imposition of other taxes, to maka up all that 
«K8 not yielded by tlie customs tax on com. 

P. When a tas is imposed upon a portion only of the whoio 
quantity of any commodity taken for couBumption, or when a 
laiger tax is imposed Upon one portion than upon ani)thor, the 
bu is called disciimtuating or difterential. Which appears 
better adapted to raise a rovenue for frnvemmftnt purpnaea, a 
tax upon the whole quantity of a commodity, or a difi'erential 
tax? 

B. There can bo no doubt about the answer to that question, 
a tax npon the whole quantity. 

P. Are there any advantages connected with differential 
duties which counterbalance the disappointment in obtaining 
an amount of revenue commensurate with the increased price 
payable by consumers ? 

B. None that we are aware of. 

P. Did you not say that a differential duty on com would 
cause more com to be grown than before on our own land, and 
is not that an advantage ? 

B. More com would be grown upon our own land, but loss 
would be obtained for consumption than might be produced by 
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B, The proof is to be obtained by making a comparison 
between the doings of the capitalists of a conntry before and 
after the imposition of a dijQTerential duty. Before the dif- 
ferential duty, they employ their capital in those ways by 
which they expect to earn the largest profit. After the duty, 
with the same object in view, the employment of their capital 
undergoes a change, because the differential duty prevents 
their importing, while it makes it worth their while to produce 
at home at greater cost than before. The largest profit before 
the differential duty being sought for, through producing the 
largest possible quantity of com by a given quantity of capital, 
the shifting of that capital caused by the duty must be followed 
by a smaller quantity of com rendered remunerative to the 
capitalist only by the enhanced price. Thus the capital of the 
country is diverted through the instrumentality of the differential 
duty from the more to the less productive employment, from 
the less to the more costly mode of producmg. The land is 
made to produce more com because its cultivation for other 
things, such as cattle and green crops, is given up, and the 
entire capital of the country is made to produce less. 

P. If it be satisfactorily established that no advantage can 
be obtained by making indirect taxes differential, or, rather, 
that the attempt to obtain any, must result in displacement 
and waste of productive power, can you think of any other 
advantages besides those already mentioned, which can be 
brought within our reach by adopting a system of indirect 
taxation ? 

J5. We are not aware of any others. The adoption of 
indirect taxes at all seems to be justifiable for no other reason 
than that it is the only opening presented to the legislator, in 
our present state of civilization, if he would aim at proportion- 
ing taxation to the relative expenditures of individuals. Being 
driven to indirect taxation, in it he finds the opportunity of 
specially taxing those commodities excess in the consumption 
of which 18 most likely to be indulged in to the demoralization 
of individuals and the detriment oi eociel^, IVet^ is nothing 
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more that we fire acijaainteil with to he urged in favoar of 
indii'ect taxation. 

P. Tliere are other taxes, some few of which n-ill, I dare 
say, have come under your notice. The penny stamps attached 
to receipts for snms of two pounds and upwards, inuitt often havo 
been seen by you. Penny stamps are also required to ho 
attached to all cheques drawn upon banlcers. It is necessary 
to use stamps of much larger atuoimt for other documents and 
deeds, Buch as bills of lading, policies of insurance, leaeeii, 
transfers, deeds of purchase and sale, &e. Contracts of these 
iinds are not legal, that is, they arc not conti-acts unless 
' stamps in conformity with the rates ordained by law are 
sffixed to them, A large amount of revenue for Government 
purposes is raised by these stampB. Will it be an easy 
matter to determine whether these stomps partake more of the 
natoTG of tases on consumption, or of taxes on property ? 

B. We should say. not very easy. To us it would be more 
than difficult. It is qnite beyond us. Some stomps seem to 
he taxes of one kind, some of another. 

P. Could you not point to footures in any of them which 
might incline you to decide one way or another ? 

B. Stamps on deeds of transfer in the sole of property, 
whether of land and houses, or of annuities and shares in joint- 
stock companies, seem to us to partake of the nature of a tax 
on property. Most of the other stamps will fall more properly 
into the class of taxes on consumption. 

P. Do you think that this latter proposition ought to be 
leceived as self-evident ? Does it not justify my asking for 
Home proof or elucidation ? 

B. The stamps that we had in our thoughts while anBwering 
so abruptly, are those paid by merchants and others engaged 
m production. The stamps which they are obliged to buy in 
carrying out their industrial operations, form jnst as much a 
portion of their cost of production as the c 
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over and over again, a condition for the eontinned production 
of any commodity with those who bring it to market, 

P. Shall I be right, then, in^nnderstanding it to be your 
opinion that, where stamps act as indirect taxes, thej are 
taxes npon eonsmnption, but that otherwise they are taxes on 
property ? 

B. You will be right as regards the stamps which act as 
indirect taxes; but we are hardly prepared to say that all 
other stamps must be property-taxes. We think on e^cami- 
nation they will be found to be so mostly. 

P. How will they stand a comparison T^ith customs and 
excise taxes, so far as they are indirect, &nd with the property 
and income tax, so far as they are direct ? 

B, Would it not be presumption in us to attempt to answer 
this question ? Is it not quite beyond our strength 9 , 

P. I certainly would not have put such a question to yon at 
the beginning of our conversations ; and even now I may be 
drawing upon an amount of knowledge hardly to bo aoquired 
except through participation in industrial work. I can, how* 
ever, shape my question so as to bring out the principles 
which ought to be attended to in comparing the merits and 
demerits of different kinds of taxes. K so much of the 
revenue as is drawn from the stamps which act as indirect 
taxes were to be obtained by an addition to the customs and 
excise taxes, would not that substitution be a great improvement? 

B, All the expense of collecting the revenue &om the 
stamps abolished would be got rid of. In the additional duties 
imposed upon commodities already taxed, or in the duties 
imposed upon commodities heretofore untaxed, it would have 
to be considered how far the additional temptations to smug- 
gling, adulteration and illicit manufacture, might not more 
than counterbalance any disadvantages that can attach to 

stamps. 
P. Would there be any similar drawback, if it were attempted 

^ substitute an additional ptopett^-tas. for those stamps which 

^»y be supposed to act as a pro]peT\»^-\»x^ 



S. Not Umt wa aeo ; bat the eipense of ooUecting revenno 
bj stamps would \>a but littlo diiumiiilied, if tho stumpB vrtro 
not got rid of ftltogcther. 

P. Tha qneation ihoa arises, wbetlier the objoutiong to ralalug 
a roTcuue for Govemmont tbrougU stamps, as tbey uro im- 
posed in this countiy, are greater than those luiavoidaMe with 
other t&xes. For, if tbey aro not, sinuo tho revejiue most bo 
ohtained, there eon bo uo advimtage in discarding one net of 
toiee for another. Bisturbiuiue of uny kind is to he uToidt-d 
nnlesB for iinproTorooDt sake. We have bnd bofoi'O ua some of 
the otyecdona n'hi<ih nttaoh to customa oud exoiso taxes. Can 
jou mention any whieh are peculiar to stamps 7 

B, Some objections apply to stamps in general ; others to 
particolar stamps. The abjections to all stampd are that they 
are obstraotions in tho way of rnpidity and facility of inter- 
change. People in basinosa have to learn and practise what- 
ever ia indiapensabie for conducting it satis factoiily. They 
mart aiao leam and comply with all tho regulations thai aro 
ioterpoaed by GoTommeiit. They mast ascertain and procuro 
the stamps without which their contracts would be illegal, and 
errors and omissions in which eipoae them to the danger of 
finding important contracts repudiated, and well-laid schemes 
Irastrated, and of BafTering other serious inconvenience and 
loss. Objections to particular stamps may be illustrated by 
those which attach to stamps on all kinds of insurance, tending 
as they do to discourage those habits of prudence which lead 
individuals to guard against rare but severe losses, by certain 
but shght sacrifices. 

P. Have yon exhausted all tho objections which attach to 
stampB as a means of raising revenue for Goverument ? 

B. No other occurs to ns ; hut if we are not misinformed, 
the difficulties and increased labour iutroduced by stamps into 
imjnercial operations are greater than might be supposed by 
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not denying or endangering the rights of any claimants who 
may present themselves. 

P. There is another fond, called the suitors* jfimd, in the 
Court of Chancery. It might be expected, in the numerous 
estates administered by that court, that some property would 
remain in its keeping overlooked or unclaimed. Do you see 
any reason why this unclaimed property should not be appro- 
priated to Government uses, subject to any claims that may be 
established against it ? 

B, No, it being understood that every exertion is made, 
every precaution taken, that the unfortunate suitors shall not 
have their property unnecessarily detained, and that the estab« 
lishment of their rights shall be speedily and cheaply, as ^ell as 
justly, determined for them. 

P. Do you know or can you conceive of any other oceasioiis 
on which unowned or unclaimed property is open to be taken 
possession of in order to be applied to Government purposes f 

B. No other occurs to us. 

P. We have spoken of the property of personi who die 
leaving neither wills nor relatives. But where wills haye been 
made or relatives are left, how is the property disposed of? 

B. As ordered in the will, or to the relatives as appointed by 
law. 

P. I take it for granted, although your answer does not 
quite bear me out, that the disposal by will is by the authority 
of law as well as the distribution where there is no will ? 

B. That is our meaning. 

P. The laws and customs of different countries Taiy greatly, 
as regards the disposal of property vacant by death. Do you 
know whether people in this country are allowed by law as 
much liberty in disposing of the property which they may leave 
at death as they have of disposing of it while alive ? 

B. We believe they have, making allowance for their not 
being able to superintend the carrying out of their own wishes. 
JP. And bow is the dispositioix oj^oiated, where there is no 
mil P 
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B. It is divided among tlio cluirii-en, or ivlioro ii widow Biir- 
Tives among the widow and children. Frochiild property in 
land forms an exception to other property, aiuuu it passes tu tlio 
eldest son. Wo have heard that tlieje are parts of England 
1 where tho land goes to the youngest sou. Wo may possibly bu 
mistaken in what we have stated, and there may he other laws 
and cQstoTOs unknown to us whieh conflict with onr statements. 

P. you are sufficiently near the truth for the purpose of onr 
present inquiry ; and now, perhaps, you eon tell me something 
of the steps that are taken to claim and get possession of tbo 
property of the deceased ? 

B. The will must be proved, or, if there ho no will, letters 
of administration must he obtained in the court of law appointed 
for the purpose ; when authority is given to the eiecntors or 
administrators, as the case may he, to take possession aud dis- 
tribute in conformity with the will or with tho law which regu- 
latei the disposal of intestate property. 
^ P. And the parties to wbom probate or admisiBtratiau ia 
granted are bounci to account for the property committed to 
their care. But is the whole of the deceased's property, with- 
out deduction, handed over to the heirs and legatees ? 

B. Not altogether without deduction ; for nlthongh not very 
well informed as to what is precisely meant by probate and 
legacy, and succession duties, we do know that under theao 
names money is taken Irom executors and administrators out 
of the estates of the deceased. 

P. Would it not be more correct to represent the Government 
as retaining what it takes out of the estates of the deceased, 
before it grants permission to heirs and legatees to possess 
and enjoy what, without its permission, would^ot bo theirs ? 

J3. We spoke of the deductions made by Government out of 
the estates of the deceased, whether paid by the heirs and 
legatees, or taken out of the estates before their respective 
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P. I will just give you a few particnlars, in addition to what 
you have told me, of the regulations under which the property 
left hy deceased people is taken possession of hy survivors. 
Where a will has heen left, the court of prohate, after having 
certified its validity, grant authority to the executors named in 
the will to realize the estate and dispose of it agreeahly to the 
directions contained in the will. Where there is no will, 
letters of administration are granted to the persons considered 
hest entitled to administer, generally to the nearest of kin, if 
they he willing to accept the trust, and no disqualifications he 
proved against them. The first payment made out of the 
estate is one to Government of ahout two per cent, on an 
average where there is a will, or three per cent, where there 
is no will : this per-centage heing smallest where the estates 
are of very little or of very great value, and largest where 
the estates are of intermediate values. No other demand is 
made hy Government on any portion of an estate which passes 
to the widow of the deceased, or in sums of less than 20^ to 
individual legatees. One per cent, is taken from sums that go 
to children or parents, or other lineal descendants or ancestors 
of the deceased, from two to six per cent, from sums that go to 
more distant relations, and ten per cent, from sums that go to 
strangers or to relations heyond a certain degree of consan- 
guinity. Are you prepared to say whether you consider that 
this method of dealing with property left vacant hy death is 
the hest that could he contrived ? 

B. You cannot expect us to he competent to answer your 
question. We might add that it would ill hecome us to 
venture to set up our judgments in opposition to the experi- 
enced men hy whose advice, no douht, the mode of dealing 
with property vacant hy death, which you have described, has 
been settled. We may confess, nevertheless, that in the 
present state of our laws of succession, as you have described 
them, there is much that we should be unable, without some 
assistance, to explain the reason of. Indeed, if we have 
followed yon correctly , it appeara lo xxa \k&.\. ^<^ ^^m^& «a 
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which we migM approTU one part of thesa laws wonld force ns 
to condemn others. 

P. Although with your imporfoct knowledge, you very pro- 
perly draw back from forming a coufideut judgment of your 
own, and eetting it np against tbo jndgmenta of men of 
e;[pericnce and wisdom, or &om deciding between the con- 
nictiug judgments of others, there ia no reason why yon should 
not endeaTonr to collect the materials necessftty for forming a 
sound jndgment for yonr own future guidance. There are 
many subjects in addition to those alre^y discussed by ns, 
upon which great differences of opinion have existed, and upon 
which modern legislators have entirely reversed the judgments 
of their predecessors. If with no other object than tbo im.- 
proTement which the exercise will bring to you, snpposo you 
try to ascertain for yourselves what principles ought to guido 
a legislator in bestowing upon survivors rights over property 
vacant by death, and how those principles ought to ho applied. 
I S. We have never thought of these matters, and we really 
■^ (lon't know what to say. 

P. Yon have ah-eady done more than you seem to be aware 
of to qualify yourselves for grappling with the difficulties that 
I am putting before you. Let us go back for a moment to the 
"rights of property," and to the reasons for which they are 
maintained. Why, in this and other civihzed countries, aro 
individuals guaranteed in the possession of the wealth and 
of the lajid which they have earned, or purchased and obtained 
by giil or inheritance ? 

li. Because it is considered for the general good that they 
ehonld be so guaranteed. 

P, We have perceived and recognized over and over again 
that conducivoness to the general good or to general well-being 
must be the test by which the goodness of all conduct and the 
fitness of all laws and institutions must be measured. But to 
V this test efFectnally. we mnst break it down into snbor- 
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ask, then, how the metitution of property cftQ be said to conduce 
to well-being ? 

B, By holding out the greatest possible encouragement to 
industry, intelligence, skill, economy, trustworthiness, and 
other qualities, without which wealth could not abound; and 
abundance of wealth, as compared with the numbers to be 
maintained out of it, is indispensable to well-being* 

P. I will not ask you to go over the reasons which brought 
you to these conclusions. We have already discussed thein 
minutely enough, and you are, I am sure, well fortified with 
them. Do you think the same reasons exist for extending the 
rights of property so as to give a power of appointing hoW pro- 
perty shall be disposed of after death ? 

B. Very nearly the same, varied perhaps a little in form. 
We think we can point out many reasons why this privilege 
should be bestowed upon holders of property. Every motive 
save one which induces to produce and save may be said to be 
carried beyond the grave. A man who does not wish that his 
family should continue to prosper after he has been removed is 
a worthless character. And if the law judges rightly in making 
a man the uncontrolled disposer of his property during his own 
life, we do not see why he should not be trusted with tho 
appointment of it after his death. 

P. Is there no danger that he may wish to apply it to some 
fantastic, useless, or even hurtful purpose ? And would you 
have the legislature sanction his appointing such uses for the 
property that he may be possessed of at death ? 

B. As we do not accuse the legislature of sanctioning the 
bad use of their property which too many make during their 
lives, so neither ought we to hold it answerable for the bad 
disposition which they make under the right conferred upon 
them of directing the appropriation of their property after 
death. While the probability of turning property to i^e best 
account may be diminished by the death of those who had 
earned and taken care of it, some danger of misappropriation 
i's also removed. The dead cwiiiol sc^wai^L^t \\» \kai^ <RiaA^«ck it 
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ill unwise veniiii'CE, not Bpend it ui vicious iudulgou<:G. Ami 
the legiektnre tna; consider llint a demal to imRsessora nl' 
property of the right of directing its appropriation afler de&tli 
might make them lees euniest iu producing and saving. 

P. The riewa of our law-makers may he supposed to coin- 
cide Tery nearly with yonre. Suhje-ct to the dwinctioaa wLii'li 
I hare mentioned, and to some reetriotiouB of minor impoil- 
Kuce, the rights of willing property are co-eitensiTo with tho 
rights of property. In some countiiea, theee rights oro moro 
limited, principally with a view of preventing the undue 
profcrenco of some children to the neglect of others, or a 
disregard of the wants and feelings of kindred. EJ-usagu of 
this kind, it is contended, is irreparable after death. 111- 
nsage of others duiing life may bo repented of and atoned 
for. 

B. This is a matter on which we cannot be eipeeted to 
express onrsfclves confidently. It would wo think, however, 
only be in hormony with ooncluBionB ah:eady arrived at, to 
look for the better protection of children, and other dependent.'i, 
ii-om the conBoquencea of mal- appropriation of propertj-, 
whether before or after the death of its possessors, to better 
conduct, induced by better teaching and training, and to a con- 
Bcqaently higher tone of feeling in reference to parental and 
other social duties. 

P. Where the privilege of disposing of property by will has 
not been used, who in your opinion ought to be authorized to 
take possession of it ? or, adopting the language in general 
nso, letters of administration being granted, for whose benefit 
ought the property to be administered ? 

if. For the benefit of the sarviving widow and children, or 
other near relatives who had been most likely beholden to the 
deceased for some portion of their comforts, if not for their 
entire maintenance. 
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son. If our laws for the distribution of intestate property had 
to be drawn up now for the first time, would you reconomend 
this mode of appropriating freehold estate ? 

B. Our leanings would be all in favour of applying the 
same principles to regulate its distribution as ought to regulate 
the distribution of other property. 

P. It is contended by those who uphold the right of primo- 
geniture that it would be exceedingly hurtful to society to have 
the land cut up into small holdings. 

B, Granting that this is not desirable, surely it would be a 
more humane and sensible proceeding to have the land sold, 
and the proceeds divided among the relatives, as would be 
done with property not freehold, than to leave the whole 
family, less one, nearly destitute. 

P. If the land were sold, as you propose, might not the 
purchasers subdivide it ? and if they did, where would be the 
safeguard against objectionable small holdings ? 

B. The same safeguard that protects society in the persons 
of eldest sons, who may sell their land piecemeal if so disposed. 
Whether holdings of land shall be large or small, and if large, 
whether such holdings shall be let as one farm, or one patch 
for building, or be subdivided into two or more, had better be 
left to be Adjusted by proprietors. They will endeavour to 
use their land, as they use their other property, so as to extract 
from it all the enjoyment which they conceive it to be capable 
of yielding ; and income is seldom lost sight of by those who 
are in search of enjoyment. An injudicious use may be made 
of land as of other property. But the spread of intelligence, 
not state interference, must be relied upon for the prevention 
of this evil. We see no reason for abandoning or modifying 
our previous conclusions that rights of property ought not to 
be interfered with, except where public convenience requires 
that particular land or property should be ceded for railways, 
streets, fortifications, docks, &c., care being taken to secure 
ample compensation^ a full equivalent, to the dispossessed pro- 
piieiors. 
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P. Gould the Itiw of primogeniture Lnve eHst«il as long as 
it has, if there were not some reason iu ita favonr, although 
that reason may he nnperceived by you ? 

B. You are inTitmg, as well as helping ub to form our o\tii 
judgments ; and it would not do for us to forget that reasons 
for laws in tygone times raay have ceased to exist, and that 
snpposed reasons may be discoTered not to bo reasons at all, 
leading to the repeal of the laws which were founded upon 
them. Many of the laws Landed down to na irom onr foi-e- 
Cithers are continnally under diacuasion. We can well under- 
stand how in times when there was comparatively little property 
that was not freehold, and when it required a sti'OEg arm t) 
defend rights legally possessed, the eldest son shotild ho 
declared the heir-at-law. The junior and weaker members of 
the family, it might be supposed, oonid not do better than rely 
npou hiTT for tlieir maintenance and protection. This reason 
for bestowing the whole of an estate upon the eldest son, to 

rtiie exclusion of daughters and younger sons, leaving them 
bereft of the means of Bubsistence, has ceased to exist. 

P. In confirmation of your remarks, I may observe that in 
the great works which have becc carried out of late years in 
the making of railways, canals and docks, the land taken 
possession of has been converted &om freehold or real estate, 
into personal estate, one consequence of which is, that it ceases 
to descend through its new proprietors upon their eldest sons. 
Taming away from the rights of primogeniture in respect of 
real estate, do you think the well-being of society is best con- 
Bulted by conferring the rights to intestate property upon the 
nearest of kin, in such way as onr laws provide ? 

B. Yes, we are disposed to adhere to our opinion already 
expressed. Children rely for their welfare upon the'feclings of 
affection and sense of duty in their parents ; and aiter they 
have been deprived of these safeguards, they ought not to have 
ialth which the 
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P. Does the same reason hold good for allomog remote, 
where there ore no near, relatives to participate Ui intestate 
property ? 

B, There can scarcely be the same reason. ]^ many ^tses 
it is well known, our laws admitting the claims of the most 
distant relatives, that great pains have been taken to trace oat 
heirs who were quite nnawj9.re of the c(msiuiguinity which 
existed between them and the deceased, to whosQ Q^t§ ti^y 
are pronounced to have established a title. 

P, Is there any probability that these distant relatives, wh^ 
discovered, will be the fittest persons to take care of tmd tarn 
to account the intestate property <^ which they are c^ostitat^ 
the heirs ? 

B, Not to our knowledge. Unlooked for inheri^kiMe of 
property, especially by persons who have not previously 
acquired any, is likely not only to lead to waste and misappli- 
cation of wealth, but to assist in giving scope to all those in- 
firmities of character which lead to disgrace, vice, and misery. 

P. May we conjecture that some such feelings as you have 
expressed led our law-makers to contrive that graduated scale 
of legacy duties from one per cent, up to ten per cent., abstain- 
ing altogether from touching the share of the widow ? 

B. We do more than conjecture. We feel almost sure* 

P. Bringing to bear all tho knowledge which you have 
acquired of the laws of this country under which property 
vacant by death is appropriated, and the reflections to which 
eur inquiries have given rise, and recognizing that the will of 
society, as expressed in its laws, is the only source of rights to 
property vacant by death, as well as to property possessed by 
the living, you will be prepared to express an opinion i^n 
some of the questions which, if not suggested by yourselves, 
will be put to you by others. Why do you think Uiai the 
power of disposing of property after death, subject to a few 
obviously useful restrictions, and to some appropaatioas by 
Oovemment, should be granted lo "]^fta^ft«ot« of property t 
-^. Because possessors of pro^Ttj wcq ^wiA&sJwAk^iaft^*^^ 
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persons to bo trnated with its applioation dnrinp; tliuir Uven, 
Kud the reasons wliich lead to tltat decieioD point them ont ns 
the fittest poTBona to determine liow it shall bfl npplioJ aflir 
iheir denth. 

P. You are not blind tii the fact that many people mako nn 
iU-nse or mia-appHcfttiou of their property, whetlior dariiifj 
ttieir lives or bywill ailerwardH ? 

JB. No ; and we eappose we but shai'fl in the opinion of onr 
laW'inakers when we n&y that we know of no other rare for 
thc<3C evils, except in certain extreme and Dotorions cases, than 
(he improved tone of Society which an improveil ednoation may 
greatly assist in promoting. 

P. Why do you approro of the way of fliRposing of intestate 
property appointed in this country ? 

B. Wo are not aware that wo do approve entirely. * W(i 
have already eipresaod OTir disiiko of the law of primogenitiiro 
In regard to real estate. We certainly approve of tbo spirit in 
nlilcli the scheme for distribntiiig personal estate is oonueived. 
Mot but what we think that some changes might he introdnecd 
mth advantage. 

P. I mast seek some information conceming the changes 
which yon are thinking of. But tell me first what jou 
approve. 

B. The dietribntion among the near relatives — the widow 
find children and grandchildren. We might perhaps include a 
few others. 

P. Your reasons in favour of what yon include will throw 
light upon yoor exelnaions. I should like to hear them. 

B. The reasons which weigh with us have been learned by 
endeavouring to satisfy ourselves how the deceased, supposiiig 
him to have been a good and enlightened man, would like hia 
properly to bo disposed of. And We cannot he far wrong in 
wishing to see it bestowed upon those who shared it with hint 
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the relief aud consolation of Buffering, whether from accidents, 
ailments, or other calamities of the aged. 

P. I am now curious to learn your reasons for excluding the 
claims of some of those whose claims are admitted under our 
laws — of distant relatives ? i 

B, We are not satisfied to assume the position of proposing, 
even in appearance, to exclude any claims. Society requires a 
large amount of wealth to enable it to organize a goyemment 
and provide for the performance of all its duties. We have, 
therefore, to consider in what way it can obtain this wealth 
with the least disturbance to industrial work, the least dis- 
couragement to good qualities, and the least privation to those 
who would otherwise have the opportunity of consuming it. 
Taxation in any form is not unattended with some of those 
evilsj although they may be more than compensated by the 
blessings of good government procured through taxation. Now 
the resumption by society of its rights to intestate property, 
where there are no relatives within certain limits of kinsmanship, 
deprives nobody of wealth which it is at all desirable that he 
should have formed the habit of looking forward to, instead of 
relying upon the resources of his own industry and economy. 

P. Might he not have formed such a habit, nevertheless, 
and would he not feel the detention from him of his deceased 
relative's property to be a grievous wrong and disappointment? 

B. The law of distribution, as we are conceiving that it 
ought to be, would be as well known as our present law is 
now. And he on whom the law notoriously confers no right 
cannot be disappointed, however much he may regret the 
state of the law which does not confer a right upon him. As 
for the wrong of which he may complain, unless it can be 
shown that the law is opposed to the general well-being — that 
it does some wrong to society — it cannot be chargeable with 
inflicting an individual wrong. 

P. Might it not happen that some of the deceased's more 
remote relatives would be greatly in need of this wealth which 
j^ou are proposing to appropriate te Qo^^iimiQiTiV ^Qi^eeQ ? 
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B. It might ; and many Btrongera nUo, in ro.tUty iuoi'li 
closely connected with the deceased than hi^ nnknowu relatives. 
But Hoeiety givea to posBSSSors of property the right of provid- 
ing for nil theso by irill. We do not say that socit^ty ought 
not to make some proTiaion out of intestate property for many 
sti-angei's in blood, who might be left homeless, friendless, and 
defencolesB by the death of a friend or nmster. But if their 
claims ore disregarded, surely those of distant and onlinowu 
relations may he passed over without reluctance. 

F. To grant a hearing to all applicants, whether distant 
rehbtives or straogers, who could show that their means of 
support had been destroyed or materially endangered by tbo 
departure of a fiiend of whom they had been deprived by death, 
would introduce a yerj great extension of the powers and 
duties of our courts of law, 

if. And it ia not for as to say that such extension would bo 
expedient. We must he content to admit that we see no 
I zeasou for bestowing intestate property upon .persons who 
derived no benefit from it during the lives of its owners, or for 
denying consideration to the necessities and feelings of others 
who were wholly or partly dependent upon it. 

P. With our laws of succession remaining as they are, would 
yon object to the practice of retaining for Government pui'- 
poses those portions of the estates of the deceased which we 
have already refen-ed to under the head of "probate and 
legacy and succession duties" ? 

B. We cannot say that we are prepared to raise any 
decided objections; neither would we bo committed to the 
admission that a better scheme might not be devised. Where 
estates have to be distributed under wills m which largo sums 
have been left to children, and small sums to strangers in 
blood for whose services and attentions the testators desire to 
bestow tokens of sympathy and gratitude, it seems scarcely in 
accordance with these feelings which we oaght to cultivate 
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P. Testators might get over that difficulty by ordering 
legacy duties to be paid out of the estate. There are persons, 
however, who allow a much wider range to their mtidsms. 
They recommend that the rate of deduction upon legacies 
and inheritance should be regulated rather by the amount 
of the legacy than by the relationship of the legatee. 
For example, they would say, take one per cent, where the 
sum or value accruing from the deceased's estate, whether 
intestate or otherwise, to any on^ individual is tinder 10,000/», 
two per cent, under 20,0001., three per cent undet 80,0002. , 
and so on. Does it occur to ydu, if any duch Scale Of duty 
were introduced, either in substitution or in modifieatlozi 6f thd 
scale now existing, that the Government would be b^itter 
supplied, and with less danger of checking the growth of tiiosd 
feelings and habits which we have agreed to be deciirable for 
the general advancement of well-being ? 

B, We don*t see the drift of the proposers of this change^ 
What benefit it would produce is not perceptible to us, and Ire 
presume thai no change ought ever to be made, except with a 
view*to some improvement. 

P. Well said. In justice to those who have put forth this 
suggestion, I ought not to leave you in ignorance of the 
reasons with which they recommend and defend it* They say 
that when society has done all that is needful, in dealing with 
property, to promote good industrial qualities and cheiish 
family affections, especially those which lead to a i^eligious 
performance of parental duties, it ought to avoid oonferring 
further rights, the tendency of which might be to prevent the 
very effects at which it is supposed to be feiming* If the 
|)rospect of enjoying wealth is one of the incentives to good 
industrial conduct, it ought not to be a practice either with 
good parents or with good governments to heap masses of 
wealth upon those who are not first called upon to acquire the 
Jmowledge and capacity for earning, preserving, and employing 
iL Where the right to dispose of property by will is Idfl 
unused, they say, the legislature ou^H V> «^ft^ Vsi «jx^ ^'^^'jJaJCQ 
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In wliat way property vacant by death is to be disposed of, na 
i' SB to assist all the other ofTortB that are being made for 
i festering good q^aalitiea ; ami, according to them, it ia to lose 
1 sight of thia purpose, to eonnire at the heaping tip on in- 
' dividuals masses of property which they have done nothing to 
earn. Where the right to make a will has been used, society, 
they say, onght to indicate by its scale of suacession-dnty, ths 
direction which it ttinkB ought to bo taken by individnala in 
disposing of their property. Do these jnstilicfttions of the 
changes proposed in onr laws of saccession and in our snocca- 
Bion datiea appear altogether irrationnl ? 
I B. We cannot say that. They rather strike oa as well- 

descrying of consideration, and wo might almost say of 
' adoption. But adoption, if advisable, will follow consideration, 
' and you will not ask for mora than consideration from ns, inex- 
i perienced and nn in formed as we must be. 
! P. Do not the arguments of these iatending j-eformcrs of 

onr laws of succession make against the practice of levying a 
higher rate of duty upon intestate than upon tostamentary pro- 
perty? 

B, They do. Moreover we are inclined to think them un- 
answerable as condemnatory of that practice. It ia one of the 
duties of legislators, that is, of expounders of what is desirable 
for the good of society, to doclaro how intestate property shall 
be disposed of. In performing this duty, it may he assumed 
that they will try to ascertain what, in the larger number of 
cases, is likely to be most conducive to the mitigation of the 
Buffering occasioned by death, and to cherish the growth of 
family affection, and of the indastrial virtues. So far as they 
. succeed in accomplishing thia purpose, that is, in producing a 
mode! of the will best fitted to enable property vacant by death 
to fulfil the intentions of a good man, it wears the appearance 
of contradiction to turn round upon those who approve and 
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We recognize, and in that we agree in the spirit of the laws 
which prevail in our own country, that it rests with society to 
determine the conditions which shall constitute a right to 
property, and to fix the limits within which the liherty to dis- 
pose of property shall he enjoyed hy its possessor. 

It appears to us peculiarly appropriate, that society shall 
help itself out of the estates of deceased proprietors of as 
much as possihle, so as to reduce the amount of contrihution 
to be called for out of the earnings and savings of producers. 

Before helping itself out of property vacant by death, society 
should be carefal to pay considerable deference to the wishes 
expressed by its possessor previous to his decease, and where 
no such wishes have been expressed by him, to the circum- 
stances of those who had previously looked to him for support ; 
so as in dealing with his estate, not only to obtain from it some 
of the funds required for Government purposes, but to consult 
what may be supposed to have been his feelings of affection 
and sense of duty. 

On reviewing the whole of our conversation on the subject 
of property vacant by death, do you not think it may truly be 
said that there are means available for Government purposes, 
so circumstanced, that in appropriating them, society may 
pay a portion at least of the expenses required for its protection, 
without taking from anybody ? 

B. We think it may ; and we also think that, it being 
understood that the more important duty of attending to the 
wants and reasonable expectations of survivors has been ade- 
quately provided for, property vacant by death ought to be the 
fund first resorted to, before makmg any appHcation to the 
Uving through the medium of taxation. 
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on EXPEJSraiDBE, 



eonvorBatioiiB liaye idtherto tiimcfl principally upon 
ilating to the production, preservation and diBtribntion 
You hayD satisfied youraelveB that the poaseBsion 
is just as indispensable to enable all the induBtrial 
flouiisli, as Uie genera! proYalenco of the mduatrial 

indispensable to abundance of wealth. But while 
Bnsible how vain it would be to look for well-being in 
lunitj wtere wealth did not abound, and where the 
virtues Aid not flourish, jou arc not the less seosible 
greatly occupied, as they necessarily must be, with 
ction and preservatiou of wealth, will ueveiiheless, 

at work, carry their thoughts onward to something 
Let us now endeavour to learn what those thoughts 
to bo, and also nhut tbo thoughts are "fl^iiiiK tq^av 
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junction with the thoughts which cannot fail to occupy them, 
while employed at their industrial work. Wealth heing recog- 
nized as a means to an end, what will you represent that end 
to be? 

B, To sustain life. Without some wealth existence would 
be imppssible^ Without m (^b^n<lp.ncQ qf it, qom|ort^b}e ex- 
istence is no less impossible. 

P. May we, at all events, start with this thought in regard 
to wealth, that one of its purposes, if not its sole purpose or 
end, is to make comfortable existence possible ? 

B, We don't think we can be led into any error by making 
that admission. 

P. Would you be Jed into error by admitting besides, that 
if abundance of wealth were at the command of everybody, 
the comfortable existence of all would be the consequence ? 

B. We should fear to make such an admission without con- 
siderable qualification. We T^^^ilj ad^it that the qualities 
which must prevail among a people to render abundance of 
wealth possible, would go far, in conjunction with the wealth, 
towards securing comfortable existence for all. Contentment 
and cheerfulness of disposition must be companions of wealth, 
if comfortable epdstence is to be extracted from it* T)iey can 
eearcely be felt continuously without abunda^io^ qi we^ltb ; biit 
they may be unfelt in the midst of abundance). 

P. Sensible parents, judging by the pains which they gene- 
rally take, do not expect that cheerfulness of di^po^tion would 
come of itself to their children. It is a pt^te of mind ip be 
cultivated. Supposing it, then, to be cultivated sncces^fully, 
is anything else required to make us feel quite ^ure that 
abundance of wealth will be accompanied by well-being ? 

B, We must bear in mind that knowledge i@ as mnch 

required in applying and consuming) as in producing and 

gaving wealth. There may be misdirection of effort in both. 

Illness and accidents, besides, are to be expected, the snffer- 

log-jsf B'om which may he relieved in part, but can not be wholly 

prevented by nreaJth. 



P, Let na pass over for Uia presout bqcIi impodimcGts to 
comfortable oiistence as unavoidabk accidoiits aud iUuQas. 
We caa rotora to tbem by-aud-by. lodepeudeutly of theRc, 
ygii wonld, if I am cot auHtaken, require to know eomething 
more about individuals than that tliey vera in possession uf 
wealth, hafore you could feel confident that they would be in 
the eiyoyiadiit of a pomfortable existence. 

B. We should reijuirc to be infurmed conceniiitg tlioir 
ability to turn their wealth to good nocoiiut. 

P. Anii how conld yon judge of their ability ? 

iJ. By learning something of their intelligenco and dispo- 
aition, by naoertaining the nature and extent of their know- 
ledge ; and then, euppotiing theiu to be possessed of the 
adetinate knowledge, by ascertaining whether their habits and 
inclinations prompted them tu act in conformity with what 
l^if knowledge reuonimeuded. 

i'. If the state of society wei'e such that a]l adults were 
poaaesaed of abnodauce of wealth, and of the knowledge aud 
habits Tef|iii"itti for making wealth minister to their well-being, 
the advice and exhortations needful for the young as they 
successively left our schools might be comprised in ^ very 
snijUl compass. 

B. Having given them the insti-uction needful for their 
guidance, and laid the foundation of good habits and dispo- 
sitions, they would require little beyond the blessing of their 
parents and teachers with exhortations to follow the example of 
the companions whom they would find ready to welcome them. 

P. Would your parents and teachers be doing their duty 
by you if they sent you forth into the world, with no advice 
ftud exhoi-tatiuns beyoud this ? 

B. Not only would that bo insufQcieut, it would be mis- 
leading. For, as the world now is, many as there aro whom 
it might be well for us to imitate, there are some wbose 
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advice and exhortations would be insufficient ? In a world 
which has undergone and is apparently undergoing so many 
changes of opinion, may it not be possible that some kinds of 
conduct now held up to our admiration ought rather to be con- 
sidered as examples to be shunned ? 

B. We are not prepared to do that. But we can see that 
in advice so limited there is little thought of, beyond urging 
us to take care of ourselves. There might be no omission in 
this, if we were destined to enter into an imaginary state of 
society in which destitution, vice and crime had no place. In 
the real society, however, which is prepared for our reception, 
desirable as it is that we should be able to take care of our- 
selves, our success even in accomplishing that would be much 
diminished if we did not combine with our efforts for that 
purpose some care for the happiness of others. 

P. Are you speculating upon the possibility of your being 
summoned to provide for the comfortable existence of others 
as well as for your own ; understanding that, in your own, I am 
including family as well as self ? 

B, As it appears to us, there is no avoiding the admission 
that, in the present state of society, it is incumbent upon some 
of its members to have far wider thoughts than those which 
directly regard care of self. Self, in fact, would be ill cared 
for, were it not partly, at least, cared for through care of 
others. 

P. I should like to hear you expand that sentiment. 

B, These are our thoughts : We are destined to take our 
places in a world where we shall find, among the good and 
enlightened, a few bad and ignorant, and a larger number, 
not positively ill-disposed, but so far deficient in intelligence 
and strength of character as to make it uncertain how they 
will conduct themselves under temptation. If, therefore, we 
were actuated by no other feeling than that of self-protection 
and self-enjoyment, it would be for our good that one of the 
sources whence we expected enjoyment should be efforts, in 
conjunction with others, to reBist t"he a\^«LcV^ q^ \)d.^ N\o\eti\. wA 
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frandnlent, and ta predispose na many as we could influence to 
refrain from auta calculated to disturb tlie general weU-lieiog. 

P. Will the posaeasion of wealth be as iudispensable to 
enable yon, whether individually or in conjunctiou with otbers, 
to participate in the work of restraining the bad, and of pro- 
moting & general prevalence of good conduct, aa it is to enable 
yon to keep yourselves in comfort ? 

B. It will be quite as indispensable. 

P. Could you make that tippear clear and undeniable, even 
to one disposed to be increduluus ? 

B. A man must be more tban ineredulons, he must be 
impeiriouB to evidence, and indifferent to truth, not to 
perceive and admit that, in order to feed the hungry, to 
clothe the naked, to shelter the honseless, to teach and train 
children, to reform the criminally disposed, and to maintain a 
government for protection against violence and fraud, wealth 
must be at our disposal. 

P. Tbat being settled beyond dispute, we hays next to 
consider how wealth, existing, we will suppose, in abundance, 
ought to be applied so as to contribute as much as possible to 
the general well-being. 

B. That subject is much too wide and complex for us to 
enter upon without your assistance. 

P. Let us begin from the begmning, and advance with all 
caution. However variously, in some respects, wealth may be 
applied, will there not, in one respect at least, be uniformity in 
its destination ? 

B. It ie all destined to be consumed. 

P. You have guessed what I was thinking of. As, however, 
consumption is equally a £r»t step in the application of wealth 
for production, as in its application for enjoyment, we will take 
nolo that our inquiry is now limited to the latter purpose of 
consumption. Consumption for the purpose of production has 
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B. They buy them. 

P. To make use of another tennj they ejend inoney; 
whence we obtain the word ** expenditure." In cominon 
parlance^ we are more apt to talk of people's expenditure thai! 
of their eonsumption, although we really mean the latter. But 
is not to btiy or to dp^nd ietn antecedent of other ap}>licationB of 
wealth besides that for consumption or enjbymellt ? 

B. Among civilized nations^ it is also an antecedent of all 
Applications df capital. ThiB circle of production may be said 
to be to buy labour, to buy material ahd machin^iry^ and then 
to sell the commodities produced. 

P* Dwelling for a moment on this first stfep — ^to buy bi? to 
sjiend — hare you eter heard it disdussed whether feOdd cah be 
done or benisfit be conferred by that operation ? 

B. Yes ; and we hare often heard great praise beMtol^d 
upon those whoj by Spending freely, catise Inoney to ciltlilftte, 
and through its influence bring prosperity horiie to the nu- 
merous indiriduals who become its recipients. 

P. And have you any doubts about the prosperity which is 
brought home to every individual, in the way of trade or 
otherwise, who becomes a recipient of other people's moiiey ? 

Bi ToU put t"he question in a form which makes it puzzling 

to answer. It is undeniable that every individual who Sells 

either services or merchandize gains thereby t for otherwise he 

would hot sell. But as parting with money is the only means 

available for obtaining the setvices and cominodities desited 

for comfortable existence, we cannot see the propriety of rfepre- 

senting the act which the buyer is compelled to piBrform as a 

good dohe to sellers in general. If he be reputed the benefactor 

of those to whom he gives the preference in his dealings; must 

he not be considered as withholding benefits from thoSe with 

whom he declines to deal ? We must also bear in mind that 

the seller who becomes possessed of the buyer's money benefits 

no more than the buyer who becomes possessed of the seller's 

eomwodities. Neither parts witt \iia o^m m 'Wwhauge for 

^xrJiat belonged to the other excepl tts a m©Wi% oi \m^tQ^%>KA 
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jositioa. Buying anil selling are inevitaliie eonneqaences of 
adopting the use of mouoy, hb exchange is a cnuHcqucuce of 
adopting diviBion of labour. When we have recognized the 
increased product! venesB and conTenJcnco derivable fromthesii 
two grand expedients, ^a think we have recognised nil that is 
due to them. We cannot talk of theso boueflts and of the 
benefitB conferred by biiyera beaidea. We sbonld he talking 
of the part of a thing as il' it had not already been compriutd 
and HCGDUnted for in the whole. 

P. Yon contend that if the bojer ia to be considered as 
confening a benefit upon those with wliom he deals, he must, 
in order to balance the account, be considered as withholding a 
benefit from tliose with whom he does not deal : otherwise tho 
benefit deriTrtble from dirision of labour would be counted 
twice oven 

B; Eitactly; All men in their capacity of produecra may ha 
presumed to he alive to the necessity of producing what others 
iRkittt and in proportloh to their BUoeeBE they attract cnstomers; 
Li their capacity of consumers, they are on tlie look-out to 
buy what will best minister to their varying wants. It would 
be a flttange misrepresentation to picture people thus engaged 
as conferring and withholding benefits according ai they flitted 
from town to country, from the pastrycook to tho druggist, or 
from the actor to the dentist, in the pursuit of health, enjoy- 
ment and relief. 

P. Can yon explain how the notion has arisen that the 
buyer who parts with his money should be held to be a greater 
benefactor of society than the seller who parts with his services 
ot wares ? 

B. It mtty hire arisen from the same illusion which made 
^ople measure the advantages of foreign commerce by the 
quantity of gold and silver which it brought into the couiitry. 
In the retail trade custom has allotted the principal part Of 
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crowned with success would be felt by the buyer — the benefit of 
obtaining the money's worth might have been more highly 
prized than that of obtaining money. 

P. Before you decide that the spender has no special claim 
to our gratitude, ought you not to make some comparison 
between him and the man who locks up his money ? The 
praise bestowed upon those who spend money comes mostly, it 
is true, from traders and others who receive money, but is not 
meant so much to mark the preference given to buyers in 
comparison with sellers, as to buyers in comparison with 
hoarders. 

• B, Men who lock up their money are rapidly disappearing 
from among us. Money locked up is for the time being as if 
it did not exist. Its owners might do worse: they might 
destroy it. But they might do the same with any other of 
their possessions. They might, with their money, buy com 
and leave it to spoil, or buy houses and leave them tenantless. 
They would not be interfered with for committing any of these 
acts of folly, unless such acts were considered proofs of inca- 
pacity sufficient for putting them under restraint as unfit to 
take care of themselves or their property. Money unspent 
now-a-days means money employed in production, directly or 
indirectly, the first step in which, however, is to buy services 
and commodities. 

P. Are we to conclude, then, that no good is done by 
expenditure ? Would not the assertion that people do no good 
by spending sound strange t6 many ears ? 

• jB. And well it might, if they comprehended in the term 
" spending " all its consequences. We have been limiting 
ourselves thus far, to the simple exchange of mon.ey for com- 
modities or services. We would be careful, accordingly, to 
ascertain that the word ** spend ** conveyed to those whom we 
addressed the very meaning with which we uttered it. We 
should be trifling with our own understandings as well as with 

theirs, were we to pretend that the man. ^ho sheltered and 
^dacated neglected children, or Bu\)Bcn\)e3L\jo\l!cL^ia3Kfli\ft^^ 
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of tlie tddows and orphans of a host of men sadlenly destroyed 
in some awful calamity, did no good by liis expenditure. 

P. If we haye not yet learned where to look fnr tLe means 
of judging of the character of expenditure, we liaye foand that 
it iB needleaa to linger otof the mere process of buying. We 
mnst look beyond ; and what is the prospect that opens to our 
tIow ? Your last answer implies that a man may do good 
with his money, and also that he may uot. How are we to 
judge? 

B. "We cannot think of any better way to arrive at a sound 
judgment than that of searching for and finding out the certain 
consequences, or, if they are not to he found, of estimating the 
probable consequences, of expenditure. These may be good or 
bad, with the several gradationsmarked by the different degrcos 
of comparison. Many consequences of expenditure may, besides, 
bo pronounced to be indiifereut. 

P. Will you give me some notion of the kind of evidence 
vbich might induce you to place on individual's expenditure 
in any of these classes or gradations of classes ? You will 
observe, by the form of my question, that I am inviting you 
to look for the reasons which ought to lead you towards a 
judgment of conduct, rather than asking you for a definite 
judgment. 

B. If we knew of any man, that he was, by his expenditure. 
Betting or keeping in motion many institutions such as hospi- 
tals, asylums, baths and ^washhouses, and schools, without 
which much misery would he inadequately relieved, and much 
more be unprevouted, we should say, understanding of course 
that no reasonable claims of family, kindred and neighbourhood 
were neglected, that his expenditure was superlatively good. 
Upon a man whose expenditure was limited to the maintenance 
of his family and self, we should, perhaps with some sUght 
leaning to one side or the other, bestow neither praise nor 
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apply fiomd epithet itidicatihg that we judged his expenditure 
to be superlatitely bad; 

P. Should ybtt be curious to l^aru Anything of thiB incdtoe 
or e^miiigs of two nleii wholse expenditure Wfts feoneeniittted 
entirely upon their respective families, before yott atti^tiljited to 
foiin your judgment deflhitiveiy ? 

Bi We ought to be. It is Hot e&Bj M us irith bur limitl^d 
experienb^ Anci want of practiise in expreissing oui*selTes tb tdke 
in all the circumstances which ought to weigh with us, ot to 
be stlffibientljr t>rbciBe ih bhr laiiguage. Ybur qtiestibn suggests 
at bnce thiat it wdlild be the height of absurdity as irell a(i 
injustice to class togetheir two inen who were equally absent 
from the Work bf contributing to the prerentibn bf tice and ib the 
relief bf milseiryj one bf whom had baiiily iHiei^i^thal tb main- 
tain his fdtiiily in eoinfort aiid the other was ih receipt bf ati 
enormous income. 

P* What would Jrour felpectatibiis be iii regkrd to the 
expenditure bf the head bf a family who Was bHngtng up his 
childreh on Tery limited means inost kindly and jtidiciously, if 
his means were to be greatly inbreased ? 

B. We should expect that the same goodness alid wisdom 
which made him do so well for his family would lead, him to 
devote some of his increased means to works of more bxtbnded 
benevolence. By bo doing, besides performing a great duty, 
he would, perhaps, be applying his new means as judiciously 
as his former more restricted meahs for the improvement and 
elevation of his children; 

P. Yes. The dijipositions bf ft rising femily of young 
childreh Will be more influenced by the daily conductj 
demeanour and conversdtioii of the adults around them^ 
and of their parents in particular^ than by any amount of 
vigour in inculcating doctrines and precepts. It will be 
strange if the style of the expenditure be not reflected both in 
the demeanour And the conversation. Bad will it be if the 
jsffyJe of expenditure be ^uite irreconcilable with the doctrines 
aad precepts inctilcAtedi But M monkitA '<to^'^ \i^ t«JA^^ %q 



fer tliat all heaik of family Iwd the meauB and tlio inolination 
to do their duty by their children, would tliere he any necesaity 
fbr an inquiry vrtiich impliea that iTu ahonli! like to Bee onu 
dire-Ction rather thaa another given to the expetidituro of the 
larger iucomea ? 

U. Prohahly tlie stats of Bocieij anre to follort from BQch 
ftbundanoe of vreulth, accoiapanied by n prevalonce of Biich 
Sentiments, would mate flirther inqniries about exjienditnre 
Buperflnoua, The limited quantity of ali that descriptiott of 
misery which cannot he prevented by the jndicioiia espeiiditure 
Of sufficient meauB, atid by your supposition there could bo no 
ether, would he quite within the compuss of the espendittire 
sure to he lavished upon ita reUef. The time, howeTer, is far 
distant, even if it ever arave, wheti our inquirtea into the 
comi)arative merits of different modes of expenditure will be 
rendered UBeless by the near approach, not to Bay tho adrent, 
of so happy a state of existence. 

P: We have now made suffleient prngresfl io be enabled 
Be«*^eforiranl to nnrrow our inquiry so as to exclude all 
eitpenditure required for family comfort. It is obvious that 
we are not in a position to mark out very precisely the limits 
which ought to be imposed upon expenditure for family pur- 
JioBOa. We may allow that they will vary greatly with Bociol 
position — with time and circumBtance. But a very cursory 
glance at oUr charitable institutions, at the money expended in 
benevolence — that which is hidden probably greatly exceeding 
that which is made public — and at the occasional displays of 
profusion for no other explicable purpose than ' display, will 
suffice to convince us that there is td be Aeen an immense 
amount bt expenditure beyond what ia necessary for the siipply 
of reasonable domestic demands in the wealthier grades of 
Bociety. Bearing in mind, then, what we have already recog- 
nized, that Up to the present time the store of wealth in the 
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and above that which their own practice exhibits to be beyond 
what they consider ought to be absorbed in domestic expendi- 
ture) could be better applied than as capital ; that is, than as 
a means of producing more of the very wealth which is 
deficient ? 

jB. The benefit conferred upon society by any well-admin- 
istered industrial concern, independently of the profit earned 
and wealth produced, is so great that they who, in expending 
their surplus wealth, could vie with their industrial brethren 
in good achieved, might well be proud. But it appears to us, 
however successful producers and spenders may be, each in 
their own line, that the services of neither will enable the 
services of the other to be dispensed with. 

P. Might it not be inferred from our previous conversations 
that successful administrators of capital contribute largely to 
the encouragement of all the industrial virtues ? What more, 
do you think, spenders are capable of doing ? 

jB. Might ^u not ask, with equal propriety, what more 
parents are capable of doing ? Our answer to both questions 
is that they are capable of gifting the young with the industrial 
virtues ; of course, only in an elementary state, to be confirmed, 
exercised, and matured by service under the administrators of 
capital who pay them wages. It is a fiinction of wealth, while 
used as capital, to encourage, not to originate, the industrial 
virtues. It is a function of wealth, used in expenditure, to 
originate them. Granting, accordingly, that society is suffer- 
ing from want of wealth, it does not follow that further 
additions to capital would of themselves supply what is 
wanting. They must be aided by a wider prevalence of the 
industrial virtues. Given a society grievously afilicted with 
destitution, vice and misery, we would look for and rely upon 
an increase of wealth as a consequence of better directed 
efforts to originate the industrial virtues, rather than as a 
consequence of efforts exclusively directed to the diversion of 
more wealth from expenditure to capital. 
•^' You have ibrought us now to a "goxa\. oi VnViCiaa^ \D^fcx^^\., 
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or, I migtt say, of agonizing intfrest to all right- mmdcd 
people. Tlie destitntion and sufferiug in the world are un- 
deniable. More wealth is needful for preventing the like 
in the future. But to obtain this increase of wealth you 
would not BO mncb persuade sjienders to save more — that is, 
to convert their eaperfiuouB wealth into capital^as to divert 
their expenditure to the cnltivating the germa of those indus- 
trial virtues in children now neglected, which will secure 
employment and wages for them from capltaliata, whose vocation 
it is to ripen those virtues, while they obtain profit out of them. 

B. We can find nothing to retract, and we readily adopt 
f your exposition of our views. 

P, For convenience of reference, we may as well take 
advantage of a name in common nso to designate those who 
are possessed of wealth in excess of what they need for tho 
Hiaiutenance and comfort of their families, although we shall 
be somewhat widening its ordinary signification. Suppose we 
qwak of them as rich men, and try to settle .which way of 
spending their superfluous riches ought most to command onr 
approbation and respect. Yon cannot fail to have made some 
reflections upon the different ways in which rich men, of whom 
yon hear and read, spend their superfluous riches. "Will you 
give me the benefit of some of them ? 

B. There are rich men who bestow much of their wealth, 
and of their time and thoughts besides, on some of the many 
expedients, arrangements and institutions specially devised for 
the prevention and relief of suffering. To shut them out irom 
this application of their time and money, while the call for it 
exists, would he to deprive them of the larger part of their 
happiness. They are habitually extra-regarding. There are 
others who seem capable of enjoymg themselves, as indifferent to 
the misery of their fellow- creatures, as if there were no misery 
in the world. Their efforts at indulgence are aa nearly as 
losaible concentrated on self. They are habitually, not extra- 
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p. BefqrQ yqu withhold your respect from rich men of tt^ 
self-indulging stamp, ought you not to consider what measure 
of (sonunendation they my deserve, compared with other men 
who actually do harm hy their expenditure ? 

B, Surely we may withhold our respect from those rich 
men who are regardless of others' want and suffering, perhaps 
even feel something akin to contempt for them> while our 
feelings may he those of loathing, disgust and hatred for people 
who are guilty of the enormity of inflicting misery ; and theso 
feelings will throw out in holder relief the feelings of isespect 
and attachment with which the good would inspire us. 

P. How would you feel towards that joyous class ** on 
pleasure hent,*' who, though heedless of others' want, would 
shrink from inflicting wrong, if they liyed in a state of society 
in which all were sufficiently intelligent and well-conducted to 
he ahoYo want? Might not these joyous people be so at^ 
tractive hy their liveliness, wit and kindliness of manner, as to 
make you desirous of being admitted to their society, and 
allowed to share in their pleasures ? Could you feel contempt 
for them in such circumstances ? 

B, Certainly not. 

P. Does it not appear that your judgment of character is 
partly determined by circumstances external to the individual ; 
for we now seem to have before us individuals in the pursuit 
of similar self-enjoyment, may be the same individuals, despised 
by you at one time, approved and courted at another ^ 

B. We hope you did npt expect us to fall into a trap that 
you had taken so litUe pains to conceal. Individuals may 
appear to he seeking simUar enjoyments, without being simi- 
larly neglectful of duty. It would be foolish in a person to 
deny himself an eiyoyment not incompatible with the per- 
formance of duty, while it would be sinful to disregard a duty 
for the sake of some, merely personal ei\joyment. You would 
not blame a person because he would not plunge into water 
/jar rush mto the flam^a when there was no fellow creature to 
Ifo rescued, dHhonglix you mig)^i \ixwA< \m ^^ %» <^ii^4k \£ Uq 
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would noi risk his \Ua in tlic porformanae of a. ilutj- that camG 
in Mb way. Jn lito mniinor, we woulj not dtapisc the rich 
man forspending Bumpttioualy upon himself, Lut oiilj for doing 
so when bis auperflaoua ramnB might Itc ueed to teecae otWrs 
from peiditioa. 

P. One of the great nees of riches — of the pomp and cir- 
CBHiBtance with which they surround their poHsessoia — hfta 
i^ca stated to b^ tho desire, which the contem])lation of them 
calls forth in others, to work, to learn, to Bavft, t« incur risk, 
And faue danger and fiitigne, iu order to posHess richer iu 
tlteir turn. H has then heen asked, v(oti[A not this wotiTa 
■|q acquire riches — that is, to increnae a store of wealth ever 
ioQ small — be deetroyed, if no other doctrine were preached 
than that great riches were great reBpousihilitiea, and that 
they onght only to he used for the benefit of others ? 

li. The proppandera of this doctriue and of the qucBtion 
irith whioh they fgllow it up, tacitly aBgame that the a^qaisi- 
^o of nches, not the attainment of well-being, ia th^ alti^^^l' 
of human esertion. We are not now seeking to leam how 
wealth is to be acquired — upon that we ere agreed— bnt hew it 
k to be expended. And if we can come to an understanding 
how it had best be expended, we ought not to be deterred from 
expressing our conviction, becanae the desire to spend in the 
best manner might lessen the desire to produce, 

P. I think you will agree with me that if it he desirable to 
avoid doing anything to obatract the increase of that wealth 
which has hitherto been insufficient, it is not altogether irrele- 
vant to consider whether a suppression of some of the desires 
to spend may not operate also as a suppression of the desires 
and of the efforts to earn. 

B. That we cannot hesitate to admit. 

P. May not our inquiry, then, take this direction ? You 
contend that expenditure onght to be conducted with a view 
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to earn, and hence diminisli the means of spending and of 
doing good. Is this objection valid, or only partially so, and 
to what extent ? 

B. We don't know what you will think of our demurring to 
the form in which the objection is made. We are inquiring 
into the various ways of spending. We endeavour, by the 
application of the test which has hitherto answered so well, to 
determine which is the best way. Why, having succeeded so 
far in an inquiry, we should be deterred from persevering, lest 
we should limit the desires to spend, is incomprehensible to 
us ; seeing that we are only taking the first step towards 
altermg people's notions as to what methods of spending 
ought to be reconcilable with a sense of duty, or are com- 
patible with tastes and habits which ought to be cultivated. If 
we were to convince some of those who attended to us, that 
certain ways of spending, to which they had been addicted, were 
objectionable, and that certain other ways, which they had 
neglected, were desirable, we might be represented as wishing 
to substitute the desire to spend in one way for another ; we 
could not fairly be represented as wishing to suppress the 
desire of spending. 

P. Have you any difficulty in admitting that, if you came 
in contact with a set of successful men of business, whose 
tastes for expenditure ran upon steeple-chasing, hunting, horse- 
racing, carousing, &c., tastes which may serve as outlets for 
considerable quantities of wealth, and you were to convince 
them that such expenditure ought to be discontinued, they 
might be led to slacken their efforts to earn ? 

jB. In the way you put it, such would possibly be the result 
of our persuasive efforts. But it is not very likely that we 
should succeed to this extent without succeeding still further 
— ^that is, in prevailing upon them to substitute, in the place of 
the expenditure which they abandoned, a desire to spend for 
some more beneffcent, more noble, more abiding object ; and 
saoh a desire, if called forth, would we think be more likely to 
quicken than to deaden industrial efioxl. 
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P. If we ai'a not to deny that there ai'e good and bad 
methods of espenditure, oa well as good and had methoda of 
attempting to acquire wealth, I do not see how your statements 
and reasoninga can he controverted. But you are conscious, 
no doubt, even if you should meet with many rich men ready 
to concur in your views, that very few are to bo seen acting in 
accordance with them. If, "however, you have given a faithful 
representation of what may be called the line of duty in ex- 
penditure, ought we not to use every effort to persuade othera 
to adopt it as well aa to follow it oursdvea 9 

B. That, ive conceive, ia what thoroughly good, intelligent 
and noble-minded men do. 

P. What would you think of such men, if they tried to 
eroaa the paths of the rich, whether bent on pleaaure, business 
or devotion, in order to reason and persuade them out of their 
present ways of spending ? 

B. We should admire their goodness and zeal, but be rather 
doubtful of their intelligence and tact; becanse very little 
experience and reflection onyht to suffice to make them aware 
that prevailing ways of thinking and acting are not abandoned 
of a sudden. By such proceedings they might disturb society, 
arouse angry feelings, and create discord, but would accomplish 
no conversions. The spread of intelligence and the influence 
of example may lead the rich, little by little, to relinquish pro- 
fusion of luxury in the midst of destitution, aa they have led 
to the discontinuance of cock-fighting, bull-baiting, and duelling, 
and many other gross and iniijuitous enjoyments. 

P. What are the chief impediments which prevent the rich 
in general from adoptmg a mode of expenditure that would 
enable you to bestow upon them your highest meed of appro- 
bation and respect, the like whereof a future race of rich men 
may possibly be entitled to ? 

B. We hardly know how to answer that question. We 
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morality and religion as we profess tliem, will only make way 
for better by degrees, as one generation succeeds another. 
Even in those cases where the understandings of men are im- 
pressionable enough to be reached by appeals which disturb 
existing modes of thought, conduct founded upon those thoughts 
will frequently remain unaltered. 

P. You do not include among the impediments to an im- 
proved tone in regard to expenditure any want of susceptibility 
and consideration in the rich for the destitution and misery 
of the poor ? 

B. Nothing but the clearest evidence would justify our 
making such a charge against the rich, or forming even the 
suspicion of such a want of susceptibility. Happily, evidence 
to the contrary meets the eye on every side. The misdirection 
of expenditure by the rich seems to us to be more owing to 
misconception than to disregard of duty. 

P. Many of the conclusions which we have adopted are 
evidently at variance with those which may be supposed to be 
generally received, judging by the conduct of rich men as we 
see them. Is it not possible that the changes based upon our 
conclusions may be turned away from as impracticable by per- 
sons who would admit them to be desirable ; that they may be 
treated like some of those grand sounding aphorisms which 
are pronounced and glorified by everybody, and acted upon 
by nobody ? 

P. Every new suggestion, new doctrine, or new contrivance 
that disturbs prevailing habits and feelings is liable to this 
kind of reception in practice, even by those who admit their 
inability to point out any flaw in what is submitted for their 
judgment and adoption. The only way to combat difficulties 
of this kind, which always have, more or less, retarded the 
acceptance of new truths and the adoption of practical im- 
provements, is to exhibit before the world the new truths in 
action. 

jP. Your instructors, if I am not mistaken, are endeavouring 
to give you an education coiiIonaa\)\e \j^ ^iJici^ N«t^ xtfiNk^sii^ 
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We have been coneiuring in together. Tlie advantage of the 
eiincatioa whith voa are roceiring, snperior as it is in our 
opinion to that which moHt cliildreu arc receiving, wlil only bo 
perceptible to a certoiii order of minds when they shall havo 
had an opportunity of observing your ccindaet in after life. 
But ftB it would be a pity to defer anybody's conversion from 
error, the consequenceB of vfhJch must act injuriously npon hia 
ohOdren, na well as upon himself, I should hke to obtain your 
ftSBiatanoe is preparing a statement or reprosentation, if not of 
, what yon will be aa men, of what yon are hoping, intending 
and fltrivmg to become. In the first place, tell me whether, 
UL following up the line of thought and action which your own 
intelligonce and Belf-diaciplme are recommending to you, it is 
your eipectation that you will all become self-supporting men, 
out of the reach of all danger from destitution ? 

B. Our espectations are not quite so nnreasonnble. We arc 
too well aware of the casualties to which all are exposed. We 
eannot all expect to oseape accidents and illness, and othermis- 
fortnnea, which mny deprive us of the ability to support ourselves. 
P. What, then, are your expectations ? 
li. That most ^of us will be self-supporting men. Borne 
among us will, perhaps, become rich men. 

P. If all boys of your ago were receiving an education 
Bimilar to yours, or even a better one, if that be possible, 
would you expect that, while a few might be incapable of self- 
snpport, most would not only be capable, bat would actually 
achieve eelf-aupport by acting up to the dictates of their intel- 
ligence, and that many would become rich men ? 
B. That is exactly what wo expect. 
P. Have you any means of judging which among you will be 
stricken with incapacity for self-support, or which wUI be the 
possessors of superabundant wealth ? 

B. No. We might, perhaps, gueaa which of onr school- 
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P. Could any plan be devised by which the sad lot of the 
unknown fiiture-to-be-stricken ones among you may be solaced 
and rendered as little unbearable as possible ? 

B» The only plan that we can think of is a unanimous 
determination^ a common agreement among ourselveSy that 
the stricken ones, whoever they may be, shall be relieved and 
comforted out of the wealth of the others, particularly of the 
richer. 

P. Accepting this as the best, if not the only plan, for 
relieving the unfortunate, what ought you to be thinking of and 
doing, not only^^as future producers, but as future spenders ? 

B, We ought to be resolving and fortifying ourselves to act 
up to our resolutions, so that no effort shall be wanting on our 
part to make our expenditure a solace to the unfortunate, as 
well as a means of self-enjoyment. 

P. Have you no fear that this limitation of your expendi- 
ture, this self-negation, will check those efforts at producing 
wealth which are so needful for the general well-being ? 

B, We do not see why a change in the dominant thought, 
in the ultimate object or aim of boys* and men's ambition, 
which of course means the substitution of one purpose for 
another, should be thus repeatedly represented as a self-deny- 
ing ordinance, as a drying up of a wish for the means of expen- 
diture, and hence of the motives to industrial exertion. It 
might, we think, be more correctly represented as a higher 
order of seK-seeking, as a more enduring, as well as a more 
elevating, direction given to the thoughts of all engaged in 
production. The offspring of such a change of purpose ought 
to be, it appears to us, a nearer approach to excellence in 
industrial qualities, and to the exercise of them in their fullest 
activity; the production, in short, not of less but of more 
wealth, progressively with greater clearness of perception of the 
purposes to which expenditure ought to be directed. 

P. I would not have you imagine, because I produce and 

reproduce in erery variety of foim the objections which are 

generally urged against your "vie^s, wiJi '^\)k\i o\i\^<iNaav» \s^ 
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many arc considered to be nnauswenible, that I nm therefore 
at issue with you. I should ill diecharge my duty, however, 
if I omitted to impress apon yon that, at the present time, the 
richer members of society and the teachers of the children of 
the rich are set against your doctrines with nearly aa much 
nnanimity as yon seem to be sot in their favour. The public 
and those whose special duty it is supposed to be to watch over 
the pubho morals, are disposed, rather than otherwise, to tnm 
away from suggestions or proposals, tho object of which is to 
introduce a change either iu the morals or the practice of 
expenditure. Yon ought cot to be permitted to go forth to 
occnpy your posts in society, with ojiinious at variance with 
those generally received, nnless prepared to jnstify them, and 
also to perceive how it is that what appears so plain to you 
should be hidden from others. 

B. If we ai'e not mistaken, the lUfferences to be reconciled 
are not so great as they appeal at first sight. Nobody would 
dispute that it ia desirable that wealth should he so expended 
aa to promote tho general well-being — to diminish to the utmost 
want and suffering. Differences arise only when suggestions 
are offered for directing expenditure so aa to accomplish this 
purpose. We contend that when once it has been ascertained 
how expenditure can be made most conducive to the general 
well-being, it is the province, as it is within the compass, of 
education to teach and train the young, — to shape their 
thoughts and form their dispositions, so as to make them take 
delight in giving this direction to their expenditure. It is not 
contended by those who differ from us that education has no 
power, that it cannot lead the young to put forth their atiengtb 
and occupy their minds — to take delight in accomplishing 
many arduous tasks, in foregoing many indulgences, for the 
sake of other indulgences more highly prized; but they 
contend that among these latter indulgences la not to be 
placed the contemplation of others' happiness to which we 
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extent to what it is, and to mitigate that which has not been 
prevented. 

P, I need not tell you that a state of society in which all 
boys should be receiving an education at least as good as your 
own, if not, as some contend, the vision of a dreameri is a 
fdture state to be looked forward to^ perhaps at a distance. 
Not only are there hosts of children whose education is of so 
inferior a character as scarcely to deserve the name, but there 
are not a few to whom even the semblance of education is 
denied. Knowing so well as we do what must be the eonse- 
quence of this remissness iz| educating the young, hoW ought 
we to characterize the expenditure of the richer members <tf 
society who endtire it 9 

Bk As bad as any expenditure can be which is not charge- 
able with working positive wickedness, since it omits to do that 
which is indispensable tot the prevention of niisery, rice and 
prime. 

P. Are there any terms of censure too harsh to be applied 
to the rich men themselves who, if they avoid spending for 
the encouragement of '^ misery, vice and crime," omit to 
spend, as they might, for their prevention ? 

B. Our old difficulty rises up here. While we denounce 
the crime, pity is mixed with our condemnation of the criminal 
in the doeki We cannot be blind to the circumstancesj many 
of them beyond his control^ which must have led inevitably, 
if not to that very crime, to conduct unendurable by society. 
In like manner with the rich men who sin so grievously in 
neglecting to do those things t^hich they ought to do, we can* 
not make less allowance for them than we do for criminals, 

P. A progressively improving conception of the essentials of 
morality and a keener sense of moral duty, while they lead 
us to condemn conduct previously thought harmless or even 
commendable, also incline us to be lenient in our censures of 
men who wete brought up in a less advanced school and kept 
in ^^nntenance by the reputedly good men under whom their 
eJiamct^rg were fanned. But what miBle^^^ VuSca^u^^^^ ^h&t 
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SiisdiroctioD of tflftching and training, would it be paeeible to 
plead In extennatioa of tbeir conduct, if tbe future riob men 
among you Rbould ba seen persevering in the eonrse of ei- 
pcnditiire pursuud by the rich men of these days, in the 
midst of similar scenes of destitutitin, lieo and crime, and 
of neglected children sure to ripen into indifferent, if not iutu 
thoroughly bad, men ? 

B. We cannot think of any ; although, doubtleee, thero 
will have been some flaw in the method of conducting our 
education, or some unconi^uerable peiTersity in the nature of 
■ome of ns, to lead to so deplorable and unexpected a result. 

P. I may gather from this answer that you do not feel qnito 
•Oa&dent that the future rich men among you will pursue a 
of expenditure less open to censure tbau that hithert-o 
pUTBued by rich men. 

JJ, We should not bo justified in feeling confident ; but we 
may rc^asouably hope that the future rich men among an will 
use their riches so as to show that tbeir iiuproyed education 
WBS not bestowed upon them in rain. 

F. When acts damaging to society, but not pronounced to 
be criminal, are committed, or when acts essential to Bocial 
well-being are left unperformed, although there ie no hesitation 
in condemning the sins, whether they be of commission or 
omission, we find it difficult not to mingle pity with our 
censure of the sinners. Overwhelmed as we may be with 
grief and hoiTor at the oonsequeiices of acts ill-performed or 
unperformed, we involuntarily sbrmk from visiting the authors 
of tbese &ight^ consequences witb. the severity of condemna- 
tion which we pass upon those guilty of the most bemons 
crimes. How is it that the man whose negligence or drunken- 
ness leads to the loss of a ship, or the burning of a house, 
escapes the indignant reproaches which are heaped upon the 
pirate and the incendiary ? 

B. 
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known to fdtore generations as gathered from the historical 
records of bygone superstitions and barbarisms. 

P. There are symptoms of the approaching transition which 
yon are hoping for. Abready profuse expenditure^ regardless 
of the claims of infancy and childhood, although still tolerated, 
has ceased to draw down commendations upon the perpetrator 
of it, as though he were ail instrument for diffiising wealth and 
prosperity throughout the land* 




ON OOJIBINED ACTION, 



P. We haye, in our previons conversations, raoro than once 
adTSited to the limits beyond which yon cajinot expect to arrive 
daring your Bchool-days, howerer indefntigahle you may he in 
your attempts to acquire knowledge and experience. The 
prineipal advautage of the inetrUction and discipline which jou 
enjoy here is the capacity and aptitude that you are acquiiing 
to leom hcreafler what yon could not learn here, and to reduce 
readily to practice every particle of knowledge in your poasea- 
sion as the appropriate call aud opporttmitj for its osercise 
arise. Bat the quantity and varied nature of the knowledge 
obtainahle even during school-days well spent are, as you can 
already tell, considerable enough to weU repay all the efibrts 
bestowed apon its acquisition. And it is possible that I may 
be able to put yon in the way of making a few more useful 
reflections in connection with the wide range of subjects that 
we have investigated together. In looking at them again from 
another point of view, we may discover omissions to he supplied, 
interstices to be filled up, explanations to be completed, mis- 
readings to be rectified, and inferences to be drawn that had 
escaped our notice. If you do not add to your previons stock 
of knowledge, nor derive any other advantage from this retro- 
spection, jon may acquire eipertneHs in applying such know- 
ledge as you have, in order to interpret correctly the phenomena 
of daily life and to clear away the delnsions and fallacies and 
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sensible that you drew your first breath and opened your eyes 
in a state of society vastly better than that which greeted your 
forefathers or that which falls to the lot of boys of your age in 
many other parts of the world. You see collected around you 
immense stores of wealth— immense as compared with any 
former stores, although too small to meet all the wants that 
depend upon them for satisfaction. You know that these stores 
are not dealt out indiscriminately or gratuitously to aU who 
need a share of them, while you also know that arrangements 
are made so that, if possible, nobody should be lefb shelterless 
to perish from hunger and exposure. Reserving for a later 
period the consideration of the case of the unfortunates for 
whom these arrangements are made, what, to the casual 
observer, would appear to be the charm which places at the 
disposal of those who are fortunate enough to possess it, aU 
the portions of wealth which they are constantly using and 
consuming ? 

B. Money. There seems to be no other limit to the power 
of using and consuming, we do not say of enjoying, wealth, 
except the quantity of money to give in exchange for it. 

P. Have we not agreed that credit confers this power of 
using and consuming, as well as money ? 

B, But if credit means confidence that the money promised 
will be forthcoming, money may still be considered the charm — 
present money, or future money relied upon as much as if present. 

P. Money being the charm which opens to its possessors 
participation in the stores of wealth, how is it that supplies of 
this charm so constantly outflowing are as uninterruptedly re- 
placed, so as to admit of undiminished consumption and use of 
wealth for the future ? 

B, The renewed supplies of money are obtained by sale of 
wealth or services ; or from the receipts of interest, rents, and 
annuities, or of loans repaid. And the persons from whom 
these payments are received, directly or indirectly, procure 
1220 money ior the purpose by the sale of wealth or services. 
JR. And thus we have a constaDit xoxm.^^ oi T5itQ^xjie.\»\oxi «a.d 
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consamptioti in wliich alt nre moro or leas cagaged, Bome 
producing much and consuming little, boiqq consmuiug ninch 
and prodacing little or notling, and othei'a again relying for 
wbat they consuniG upon the goodwill or sense of duty towards 
them of others. Is it found that ail persons who are well pro- 
Tided with money can readily obtain whatever they require, 
whether in the foiin of wealth or service ? 

B. It is. The directors of production and tlie preparers of 
service aro on the look out to anticipate what is likely to be 
. asked of them by possessors of money, so as to be prepared 
Lpply it. And success in anticipating demand and in 
[producing wealth and servicoe in the form sought for procures 
" ibr those who succeed, in their tarn, money to purchase what 
'Qiey desire to consume and use. Incomplete success or failure 
in it altogether leaves the producer or would-ho producer short 
of money or moneyless. 

P, Surveying the ordinary routine of daily and weekly 
expenditure, may we say that people possessed of money are 
nearly sure to obtain the very thinga which they will desire to 
consume and use ? 

B. Yes, in propoiiion to the money which they possess. 

P. Does this hold specially good for articles of food, clothing, 
ftiel and furniture ? 

B. It does for all articles that may be considered necessaries 
of life. 

P. How does the supply of shelter correspond with your 
position that access to wealth may always be obtained by 
those who have money, and in proportion to the quantity of 
money which they are prepared to disburse ? 

B. Accurately ; with the understsAding that it best suits the 
convenience of house proprietors and shelter- seekers that the 
houses should be let for a monthly, quarterly or annual payment, 
instead of being sold. The reason why more shelter is not 

ivided and i 
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P. Are the means of transport and intercommnnication also 
ready provided for those who are prepared to part with the 
money-fiire ? 

B, Yes ; but there is a feature which, although perceptible 
by a close observer in almost all dealings, stands out promi- 
nently in the purchase of means of conveyance. Between 
some places, and for some distances and in some directions, 
passengers have trains prepared for their conveyance every 
quarter of an hour from early mom till far into the night; for 
some places and distances, they can only obtain like travelling 
accommodation once or twice a day ; and for others, convey- 
ance is not procurable except at very great expense. 

P. What do you say to the modem practice of forwarding 
letters by post, and intelligence by the magnetic of electric 
telegraph ? 

"^ B, The postal facilities are so great, and so widely dis* 
tributed, that as regards family correspondence, and much 
besides, people of small means are placed nearly on a level 
with the richest in the land. One penny entitles its owner to 
have a letter forwarded to any part of the United Kingdom ; 
and sixpence will firank a letter to almost any country of the earth. 
The telegraph, althou^ accessible for communication with all 
parts of the earth where a wide expanse of ocean does not 
present difficulties which have not yet been mastered, is too 
expensive to be resorted to, except by the comparatively rich, 
or for purposes of pressing necessity. 

P. Have you not overlooked some other contrivances by 
which the resources of the telegraph are brought within reach 
of those who are but little above the poorest ? 

P. You mean newspapers, through which the latest intel- 
ligence received from the remotest parts of the earth, as well 
as all home news and occurrences, with the comments of able 
men upon subjects of interest, upon works in operation and 
projected, are procurable by everybody who is disposed to ex- 
pend one penny. 
■P, Is there not another want "wbich can wij V^ ^\x^\«^\'\si 
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perfeoh'oB, if indrod it eoulJ otherwise be snppUcd at all, on 
flondition of its being required, for a wliole conmninity 9 You 
know what this want is, nud can tull me how the means for 
supplying it are paid for. 

B. We cannot be mistakea about the want to which you 
refer. It ia the want of protection. Protection unprovided 
■would make it difficult to provide any of the other things that 
man cannot diapeuae with. It ia a prime neceasory, and the 
same will and power which provide it, insist that as nearly all 
ae poasiblo aball pay towards it in taxes. 

P. Have you never beard taxation complained of, as if it 
were a grievona imposition, instead of being the readieat meana 
of procuring a blessing inferior only to food and shelter, them- 
selves unattuinitble in decent perfection and ijmmtity with- 
out it? 

B. We have ; and very silly tfdk it is. Complaints are 
{eSBonable enough, and ought to be followed up by efi'orts to 
strtiun redreaa, if the money collected by taxes be squandered 
or injudiciously oxpendrd. Hut the very people who complain 
of taxes will at times be urging the governinent to undertake 
more than they do, and seldom even attempt to explain to their 
fellow-countrymen how a saving might be made in expenditure 
without impairing the efficiency of our means of protection. 

P. Do you wish me to understand that, in your opinion, it 
is desirable that all people, save only paupers and criminals, 
ahonld be made to contribute towards supplying the protection 
which they enjoy ? 

B. We do ; and also for other benefits conferred by local 
government under the aanction of tho general government, 
such as the lighting, repairing, watering and cleaning of the 
streets, maintaining the destitute and caring for their children. 

P. Are yonr reasons for enforcing payment of parish and 
other local rates from all in tho district, the same as those 
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the works required in a parish could not be well done except 
by some species of local government. We may observe, and 
the observation will be but in keeping with all our previous 
conclusions and reflections, that there ought to be no occasion 
for speaking or thinking of rates and taxes as payments to be 
enforced. Bates and taxes are the payments made for pro- 
tection and other blessings better provided by government than 
they could otherwise be. By an intelligent people they would 
be paid as cheerfully as they pay the prices 'for food, clothing 
and other necessaries. 

P. There are two sets of services which are essential for 
people's well-being. One, for which all people are compelled 
to pay, however much any of them might protest that they 
could dispense with them. The other which each individual 
is at liberty to decline or to buy for himself, according to his 
own estimate of the quantity and quality, and the time and 
place most suitable for him to derive benefit from them. We 
have agreed that the first of these two sets of services, which, 
for distinction sake, we may call government services, could not 
be performed by individuals or by small numbers of individuals 
for themselves. But is the number of the people for whom the 
services are intended to be performed, a matter of much moment ? 

B, It cannot be otherwise ; for the services are of a nature 
to require the combined action of large numbers. It is true 
that a comparatively small number perform the actual services, 
but as they devote their whole time to the work, they must be 
paid by large numbers, or the money contributed would not 
be sufficient to requite, nor consequently to engage, their 
services. 

P. Would you be prepared to find that the people of this 
country had been more efficiently protected, and better pro- 
vided with government services, progressively as they increased 
in number ? 

B, That would be our expectation, not only because there 

were larger numbers to contribute towards the payment for 

goremment fferviceSf but becauBe tiie moie?*.^^ m\!^^\t Twas^^'?^ 
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would be an indicaUoa of higher inlustrial qualificationB, and 
of the capacity to supply a, more efficient class of goverameut 
fimctionariea. 

P. The history of tliis country corresponds exactly with 
what yon eipect must have occurred ; and nil the caiises which 
you meotion have doubtless concurred in giving us the better 
goTemment which we enjoy. Do we find that the combined 
action of numbers ig reqnired, although in a ksa degree, to 
induce a supply of many services which ai'e not uudertikken 
by govemmeut ? 

-B. Wo do. Take, for instance, that great want which our 
increased intelligence has caused to spring up among us — the 
desire to he kept informed eoncomiug all the events and move- 
ments, as far as they cau be learned, nhich have occurred in 
every part of the eai-th. Without nnmbera among whom to 
distribute the expense of obtaining this infoimation, and for 
which they are willing to pay, it could not be supphed so cheap 
aa it is to each individual. And if it were not to be boaght so 
cheap, such largo numbers could not afford to buy. It may bo 
doubted whether newspapers could be supplied as cheap as tkey 
are, if they had not been made available by numerous persons 
who wish to make known that they have services and wares to 
dispose of, and also by nnmerous persons who wish to make 
known what services and wares they are ready to purchase- 
not to mention the many other matters to which it is desired to 
give publicity. The columns of a newspaper in wide circulation 
are eagerly resorted to by all classes of persons ready to pay 
for the permission to advertise iu them the several matters 
which it is desired to make generally known. Thus the com- 
bined action of numbers ready to pay for news and for the means 
of learning what is advertised, and of numbers ready to pay for 
permission to advertise, induces certain members of the com- 
munity to engage at great cost in supplying their demands. 
. Where the general government and local governments 
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them, Of nttpplj them tviih an equivalent^ by enfctfcifig paym^ 
for what they supply. But where serviced or cointtiOditietf aH 
supplied by individuals, or by companies of inditidtialEl^ how 
can they make sure of a sufficient number of plireliasei's to 
ifemtinerate them for their outlay ? 

Bt No better eipedient has yet beefi discoVet^d thiui to 
leave buyers and Sellers, consumers and pl'odudefli, to etmab to 
an tmdei^tanding betweeii thems^hdi. Bikers iae miikdbg 
kiiowa their wants day aftier dfty< Sellers are t«!dng Uieit 
sagacity to the utmost to discover beforehand the Seirictes alid 
Commodities whidh future buyers will be most likefy to ask for. 

P. And is it generally found that buyers ai^e readily applied 
with what they are willing to pay far, and to any extent ? 

Bi It is ; fot the &toured few who supply that which pf6^ 
due^s in g^etal are not supplying in sufficient qua&titied g^ 
dxtra prioe or pay, owing to the pressure of buyei'S unsUpplied 
or ill-supplied* This extra price or pay induces thetn^ ted 
- others alsOj to produce tnore Of that for which bttyers ard 
asking* The penalty of producets who supply what buyers Ao 
hoi ask for, or ask foi> in quantities less thaii the quantities 
produced, is to meet with no buyers, or else with buyers too 
few to enable them to sell the whole of their supplies without 
Submitting to prices which will not reiutmerate them. 

P. Are you not somewhat in contradiction with yourselves ? 
Did not your foliner answers imply that the combined atetion Of 
numerous buyers enabled Wares and services to be supplied Ai 
less cost and sold cheapen than they otherwise could be ? And 
do you not say now that the larger number of buyers HiseB 
prices, while the smaller numbei' depresses them ? 

B. You ought to gite us credit for being able to ke*p ifl 
mind the different effects Upon prices of aU unlooked-for 
increase in the number of buyers, and of an increase perma- 
nently established. The inhabitants of a small village might 
bo compeDed to pay a price for their loaf beyond that paid in 
^ie adjoitdng town,, because the baker could not otherwise be 
Jiemnnerated for iin laboitf in VfAung \k« «i&»& isni!&%( rf 
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toavea required of him ; and the villngo could not snCfer him to 
go, A sudden nuespeeted inflnx of visitors might lead to 
famine prices ; but if the Bmail Ttllngo expanded into a town 
capahle of giving constant employment to Bevernl bakers, then 
the nnmber of bakers would ndspt themselvea to the cumber of 
Inhabitants, so as io canse bread to be supplied at the mini- 
mum cost per loaf, and to be sold at a price in kooping with 
Bie cost. 

P. Yon wish to make a distinction between a large and an 
incrensing nnmber of buyers, and between a small and a 
decreasing number of buyers. A large nnmber of buyers 
fionaititntes what is frequently called a wide market. And 
irhile you admit that a wido market will generally bo abundantly 
and cheaply enpplied, an increased number of buyers will cause 
Jiricca to rise, as a diminished aumber will cause prices to fall, 
(tithongh bat temporarily, 

B. Not forgetting that both the increase ilnd diminntion of 
file nitmher of buyore of porticttlai' conmiodities and services 
may be antieipntcd, as indeed they often arc by KcJlcrs, nnd 
thus disturbance of prices is prevented ; expansion or contrac- 
tion of demand being met by eipansion or contraction of supply. 

P. It was feared, when our railway eompanies were first 
formed, that the power of transport exclusively held by them 
might lead them to enforce exorbitant charges upon the pnWio. 
The legislature, therefore, to protect the public, attached con- 
ditions to the right conceded to them of obtaining possession 
of the land, and of making the roads. A maximum charge of 
threepence per mile for each passenger was fixed, and once 
every day a train was to be run, at a charge not eiceeding a 
penny per mile for each passenger. Do you think that these 
conditions have proved very onerous or embarrassing to the 
railway companies ? 

ft. It is well known that they have not. If there are any 
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can make sure of a very large number of passengers, as on 
general holidays and on Sundays during the summer and 
autumn, they organize excursion trains at fares much below 
any that the legislature could have thought of. 

P. Might one not expect that the directors of railway 
companies would take advantage of the access of numbers 
to reap the fullest benefit from it by keeping up their fares ? 

B. The opportunity of doing so is not offered to them. It 
is their acquaintance with the means and inclinations of large 
classes of people which leads them to hold out the temptation 
of great enjoyment at low fares. If by reducing the excursion 
fares to one-fourth of the ordinary fares, they can increase the 
number of passengers tenfold, the profit to the companies of 
excursion trains at reduced fares may exceed that of ordinaiy 
trains at full fares. The anxiety of the various railway com- 
panies to attract excursionists to their own lines may be judged 
of by the outlay which they make on advertisements to explain 
to the public the cheap means placed at their disposal for 
visiting all the remarkable places along their respective 
lines. 

P. Might it not be said that the railway companies, in 
catering for the public in order to earn profit, observe the 
latent power of procuring enjoyment through combined action, 
and apply themselves to call it out and direct it ? 

B, It might most justly. And the means of calling out and 
directing this latent power of combined action, are the promul- 
gation of the intelligence that a great pleasure hitherto acces- 
sible to a few is now made cheap and thereby accessible to 
many. 

P. How do the different methods of procuiing supplies of 
water and artificial light serve to exemplify the effects of the 
combined action of numerous buyers ? 

23, Admirably. Isolated houses in the country and small 

villages have a very imperfect supply of water compared with 

thai which iB 80 cheaply and copiously provided in all our 

£^eat towns. Thej are obliged, alfto> V> ijvx\. u-^ ^\k wvVal^xtfst 
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light from tallow and oil at a largo cost, whereas towns bring 
together eufhcieut numbers of buyers to enable a better Ught 
to be Bnpplied to them at a iosa cost. In our larger towiia 
numerous gas companies are at work supplying still better 
light and at a atill lower cost. 



P, Can yoTi think of any other striking examples of the 
beneficial results of the combined action of numerous buyers ? 

B. Oiii' muBoums, picture- gall ories, exhibitions, theatres, 
and concerts are, we think, striking examples of the power 
of combined action among buyers to procure amusement 
and relasatiou conjointly with refinement and improve - 
ment. Theao som'ces of enjoyment aa'o clearly beyond the 
reach of small nnmbera and scattered populations. No capital- 
ists would think of embarking their capitals to proyide 
amttaements, for which they could only be adequately paid by 
numbers, where there was evidently no population sufiiciently 
dense from which those numbers might be attracted. Given a 
certain density of population, the study of the tastes and 
manners and tendencies to which it might be profitable for 
capitalists to address themselves, is worth engaging in for the 
purpose, first, of ascertaining what they are, and then, of 
providing attractions to draw forth the amount of money which 
a combination of large numbers conld alone be expected to 
make up, 

P. In the esamplea which we have so far selected, there 
appears to be a need of tho combined action of numerous 
capitalists or of large capitals to procure what is required for 
sole, as weU as the combined action of numerous buyers ; and 
these examples are certaiuly very striking. But are there not 
others quite as striking, where, while the buyers are numerous, 
those who purvey for them are isolated individuals, not likely, 
however, to be at the pains of preparing as they do, nniesa 
stimulated by the hope of making themselves the centres on 
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wl^ch you havd given are pro&ssional m&ji^ They depend 
upon a l^ge nomber of applioants for their services to r^m^« 
nerate them for the tiiUQ, laboiir, and money which they 
ezpepd in acquiring ability to perfann the g^prices which they 
expect will be eagerly sought and paid for when kiiiowQ tp be 
procurable. Did they not expect that Qupibers would apply to 
purchase their serviceSi they would not bq at the paip? to 
become competent to offer themi at least in that shapor The 
surgeon, the physici^, the barrister, the iifriter, the ^tor, 
and th0 musician all depend (or remuneratiop upon the Dium- 
bers who desire tp participate in the benefits d^v^ble from 
their acqwemei^ts. And as the services of professional peopl# 
arc more or lesg required all over thp country, it HQ hi^ppeiis 
that the metropolis ^st ^d the la^ge towns ne^t, in propor« 
tion tp their Qumbers, have a tendency to attract to them the 
highest abilities, mi also that th0 most gifted Qien are dispofi^ 
to locate theni3elvep m the metropolis ai^d the larger towns, 
In other words, the combined actio^ of , numbers attracts th§ 
highest capacities for service ; and those capable of doing their 
work, whatever it may be, in the most satisfactory manner, 
seek the position in which the combined action of numbers will 
alike enable them to diffuse most widely the bene^t of their 
^^ryicefii, and to earn the greatest jBmolumentSf 

P. Can we trace any combined action among sellers at all 
corresponding tq that which we have been examining among 
buyers ? 

B. Sellers are producers. And we have over and over 
again observed upon the combined action which is bronght to 
bear in producing the larger portion of all the commodities and 
services offered in so great perfection and at so small a price. 
We don't know that there is much similarity between the 
methods in which this combined action is applied. 

P. We shall be better able to judge how far the combined 
action can be said to be similar in buyers and sellers, if ypu will 
mention some of the differences that you have observed in their 
pf working ont wbat ttey d^B^i^ \.q ^oiow^^^Vft^, 
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J3, The iirut auJ moiit striHug pocoliai'lty whii^li di^tin- 

L gnisiieB tito coubiued actioa of prmluuera or sellers Scom Uiat 

I jtf bnyera or conaunLerB, is, that tlie former must bti poaseased 

I ^ capital, whether that capital he tlieir own or trusted U> 

^ca b; otliera. Another is, that the duty ia imposed upon 

1 tbcm of organiaiug ail that oomhined uctiou whii:h ia requireil 

' to enable them to produce, aud abo of aoticipaling the wantu 

^ fad desires of holders of nwuey, so ns to produce that which 

r will attract them in suffifient numbei'a as buyers. 

[ p. The work of procuiing the meauB of ciimfortahle asist- 

■ Mfce, aoeording to your acoount, is veiy nneiiually nhiiced by 

buyers aad pollers. The iirst have little more to do than to 

aave^in what they wish to buy, aud to let their wii^hea ha 

known ; whereaa the aeeoud take the whole of the trouble aud 

re8p<]^aihiljty of sntiuipating what the wishes of future buyers 

yill be, aud of procuring and aelling what ia likely to he 

tliJl£d iar, 

Ji. I( doM qot follow that any nndne torden ia thereby 
imposed njion some iudividuala, while otliers are released from 
ewe »nd aniiety ; aince the cumber of people who we not 
aellera m wejl as buyers ja so amall that while eaoh hsa relief 
in the latter oapacity, he cannot eaeape, e^pept in a amall 
number of eases, the reaponsibihty, risk, and labour which 
attach to every producer. 

P, This inefitable amalgamation in the tame person of the 
work of buying and selling, clearly seen and understood aa it 
exists, and as you explain it, removes any invidious distinction 
that might be drawn between the respective bta of buyera and 
seUers. It does not, however, touch tliat sad canae of aaffer- 
ing — the want of money wherewith to bay- — which afflicts such 
vast numbers of people. Ought you not to be able to give 
some ^Bwer to those who ask, how it is that while we see 
»ueh maasea of wealth, which the possesaors are ready to aell, 
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answered this question. Although it may not he -easy to 
enumerate all the causes which prevent money from coming 
into the hatids of some, and pour it ahundantly into the hands 
of others, many of them are ohvious enough. The intelligent, 
industrious, skilfiil, trustworthy, and careful memhers of society, 
especially those who deserve all these epithets in comhination, 
will have more money at their disposal than others who are 
deficient in, or actually devoid of, the qualities which would 
entitle them to these epithets. 

P. There are many people who would not dispute the 
general correctness of your views, but yet contend that the 
contrast between the moneyed and moneyless portions of society 
is too marked— too glaring for them to rest satisfied wifli- 
out seeking further explanation. They think they can trace 
sources of privation and of oppression from which whole classes 
are unable to escape, owing to the bad arrangements imder 
which the work of production is carried on, assigning enormous 
gains to a few, and the barest subsistence to multitudes. 

B, We thought you were pretty well satisfied that the 
various gradations between the being blessed with all the good 
qualities, and the being cursed with all their opposites, went fiEur 
to account for all the gradations to be observed between the 
most comfortably and most uncomfortably circumstauced in 
the land. 

P. Your usefulness in life would be greatly diminished 
were you to take your stand here, confident as you may be, 
and justifiably after your long course of study, in the truth 
and certainty of your own conclusions. They who aspire to 
take an active part in the work of improving society must not 
be indifierent or indisposed to acquire the capacity of unveiling 
the delusions and mystifications which, to the eyes and under- 
standings of those upon whom they impose, are as much sub- 
stantial truths as your convictions are to you. The persons 
who think that they see more human misery than is fairly 
assignable to the industrial disquali^catioiis vrhich we have so 
alien gone over, and who, even more, lay daffli\^ Vvroi^^- 
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covered the cause of the residuum unaccounted for, ia defective 
combinations, or in the lack of co-operative arrangementa, ore 
entitled to our attention and respect. They stiuid on common 
ground with us. We aclsnonledge a bond of union in om re- 
eearchea. We wish to aid in the removal of all removable causea 
of misery ; and the first step for the purpose is to ascertain all 
the causes, and then to distinguish the removable irom the 
iiremovftble. The question which we have now before ua is, 
whether defective co-operative arrangements or disregard of 
combined action among prodacers and sellers can be shown to 
play B, conspicuoQs part among the causes of destitution and 
suffering. 

B. There can be no doubt that it may, for a well-conducted 
co-operation is impossible, when the iudastml qualifications 
indispensable for success are wanting. 

P. Tea; but this mode of dealing with the suggestion 
Enbmitted to us could not satis:^ the parties who ofler it. 
When they set up defective co-operation as a cause of insufG- 
ciency of produce and of unfairness of distribution, they do not 
refer to what must necessarily be occasioned by bad industrial 
qualities, hut to something ia addition. If, in dwelling upon 
neglect of co-operative agency, they bad simply in view the 
individuals left aside as unfit to be elected members of a co- 
operative association, which would be the more useiiil — to call 
attention to the neglect of co-operative effort, or to the nnfifqess 
or supposed unfitness of those against whom co-operative 
membership is closed ? 

B. The latter, of course ; since it might lead to efforts to 
cure this unfitness, or to prevent its continuance or its spread- 
ing, and to remove the misapprehension where the nnfituess 
supposed did not esist. 

P. Shall we eiamine how co-operation or combined action 
for producing or sellmg is carried on, much in the same way 



B. We shftjl be yajy glad to Mpw mj Qouyge of iiiqiiiiy m 
whicb 7PU will lead and assist us* 

P, WfjiM; ^ball w^ say are the prmcipaJ elements Hm^ W9Pt 
^;!dst m livery co-operatiye effort fop production ? 

^. C^pitftlf ^dipipistratiy^ oapapity and labour. Wa put 
tb;em in t}u9 ord^r, b^ai^se, bow^ver trap it may bp tb^ iaboor 
was tbe sourcp of papital, it !# obyious that no indnstnal works 
pouJd now be ^3jficutpd ujilew PWtal were prepwed— 'Wltew 
capM preri&xisted tp f^ilist labour, of even to ftdmii 9t il§ 
bei^g 9dt iu mtiQQt AdmimMtratiye capa^sity mmi c<m^ m^i, 
because «9>pital apd labou? pannot be prodo^tiy^ly ^plojr^ 
without its guidance. 

P, fo opd§r to do fi^ll justiee to tbope wbx) iniist ijpon more 
^d bette? pp-operation, give me a few iUustratipns of the ^om-' 
bined action of these ele^mk. witbput speoifyiiig by whm m 
particular the eleinPAts are contributed, res^rvipg for e^aijiipa- 
tion how the works are conducted, and how they migbt bd 
bettpr cpnductedi whether by readjusting th^ el^pients or by 
rearranging thp parts of the pergon^ who contribute them, 

j5. The industrial undertakings which bring together under 
pue management tbe largest p-mouut of capitftl, m »jpt a in in g 
and aiding at work numerous labourers arranged iu classes 
and placed uuder chiefs pnd sub-cbiefs of departments whose 
orders they obey, ^re our railway, steam-packet, and dock 
companies* The immense quantity of work performed by 
these companies, large as are the capitals engaged, causes the 
attention to dwell almost exclusively upon the ^dministratiye 
capacity, the discipline, organization, and appropriate con- 
trivance obseryablp on all sides. Turning next to the banking 
and insurance companies, useful and numerous as are the 
services which they perform, the operations are so simple and 
the labourers employed by them are so few, that the capitals 
embarked in them become their more prominent features. 

P. Can it be that the capitals of the first set of companies 
/^r^ more fylly employed-^dq more wo);k than thp ptbersf 
Po tbey fiko ^arn more profit ? 
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Ji. On fiu'tlici- cousideratitm, tliat can hardly be, We 
pBght cot to hare leifl: u&iioticeil that these latter companies, 

Ipuerallj, BBnuot he said to eutploj theii- capitals in the saniu 
sense of the tenn " employ " that the others do. Thu first, in 
jiBsJity, are not only emplojera of their own capitola, hut also 
i| SfPployera of capital which Uiey bon'ow frettnently froni com- 
^nies of the eecond descriptioa. Bo far as the second lend 
I their capital, we can only jndge of the labour which it eete iu 
' iBfitiou, or impaxte efBcacy to, by following it into tiie httudii of 
tlie eoiployers who borrow it, 

P. What do yuu euppaae has led to this kind of dealing 
, Ji^tween these two classea of oompouieB 7 
' B. Tlie desire on each aide to tnni their capitals to tLo best 
account — t-o make their capitals as prmluetive aa pot>aible. 

P. Have these melioda of employing capital beeu lonf; 
gractiaed '/ and have many changes in detail been adopted 
jBince they were firet introduced ? 
I £. ^^liej may most of tUeu be deaoribed as modem — some 
Tei7 modern ; and all have undergone changes, some of which 
have been equal to the replacement of new methods by others 
atill newer. 

P. And what may have been the object of these new 
methods, and of the replaeement of new methods by newer ? 
B. Increase of profit, increased prodnctiveness of capital. 
P. Independently of the additional resources which from 
time to time are placed, by increased knowledge, at t^e 
disposal of adminiatratora of capital, and of the greater slull 
and aptitude brought to bear from time to time ia applying 
these resources, would it be possible to devise a scheme by 
which the capital so far mentioned could be more productively 
directed ? 

B. We cannot pretend to say how it could, or that it could. 
Neither, perhaps, ought we to say that it cannot. We may 
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the way is made apparent. For the administrators in com- 
mand who resist an undoubted improvement must, in the end, 
give way, or make way, for other administrators who will 
adopt it. 

P. So far as you can see, then, productiveness of capital is 
the object aimed at by its administrators ; and it is not more 
productive than it is only because they do not know how to 
make it produce more. 

B, We certainly cannot think of any mode better adapted 
to make capital productive than the one now pursued, under- 
standing, of course, that we are ' quite alive to the increased 
productiveness which would follow a more general participation 
in the industrial virtues, and which may yet be in reserve for 
us from farther advances in knowledge. 

P. We ought to have examples taken from many other 
different classes of industrial work, or from other ways of 
obtaining money wherewith to buy, looking upon money as the 
charm which gives access to the means of subsistence and 
enjoyment. It is true that we have not yet grappled with the 
greater difficulty of showing how, with the increase of pro- 
duction, a distribution which assigns miserably insufficient 
portions of wealth to vast numbers is to be rectified. We 
shall treat of this with better chance of success when we have 
ascertained the causes, if there be any, which yet retard the 
increase of the total quantity of wealth available for distribution 
among individuals. 

B. The works of farmers and manufacturers offer for our 
observation other forms of combination of the same elements. 
There is less massing of capital under one management, and 
apparently a greater preponderance of labourers in proportion 
to the capital embarked. 

P. Comparing the modem processes for cultivating the land 

and for transforming raw produce into articles of food and 

clothing with those which they have progressively superseded 

since the beginnmg of the century, do they present a like 

preponderance of Jabourers over capitai^ 
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B. No ; for the laboiU'crs, increased in numbers oa thcj 
are, have lieea steadily accoinprmied, or eves preceded, by a 
BtUl greater eompiirativo increase of capital. Tlie contriyances 
for draining the heavy laods and ten district?, and for main- 
taiuDg constant sapplles of water on the hills, the introduction 
of artificial manures, and the adaptation of steam-power to aid 
the instrnmenta of labour used for agi'icultural as well as for 
mannfacturiiig purposes, not only provide more employment, 
and produce a greater quantity of sustenance, but convince us, 
'Vfhile we use them, that the maiuteuauce, in good working 
order, of all this capital is an indispensable condition of our 
continued enjoyment of undiminished comfort. 

F. How does the quantity of administrative capacity 
observable in the conduct of agricultural and manufactarmg 
work at the eai'her and later periods compare with that of 
the capital end labour at the two periods ? 

B, Administrative capacity is, almost like steam, a power 
long latent among us, but just developed and used, making 
it difficult to exaggerate the eitunt to which it is applied now 
as compared with a century ago. 

P. And what has been the leading thonght in all the 
changes that have been gradually made in the form and 
direction given to capital and labour ? 

B. To increase the quantity and improve the quality of all 
the services and conmiodities available for the purposes of 
comfortable existence. 

P. Would not many people contend that the object aimed at 
by administrators in all the arrangements and new applications 
of capital under their control was their own profit regardless 
of the eflect produced upon the happiness of others ? 

B. They might ; and we should not differ with them, if 
they would drop that gratuitous and ill-natured assertion about 
disregard of the happiness of others. The people who indulge 
ssful 
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of whieh iher are in searcli, tix., the sale of thdr sertices or 
mefeluuidise, wbicli can onlr be effecied br the offer of theiA 
of a qnaliiT and at prices calculated to attract bajers and to 
prerent otlier administrators from snpplanting tliem in the 
market. 

P. Are jatk aa little prepared to suggest how capital and 
labour eoold be better directed than they are to product ft 
larger qilantitT of commodities and serrices for sale, as joti 
were when we had before ns the capital and labonr engaged id 
transport by land and water ? 

B, Qniie. 

P. Does the appearance of improved arrangement ftnd 
method which yon hare obserred in other businesses extend 
itself to mercantile bnsiness, wholesale and retail ? 

B. We do not know of any snch striking examples of 
increased power, nor do we think there can be the same scope 
for them, in purely mercantile business. The ^ame sonrce 
whence came adyances in science and capacity for applying 
them, Tiz., the greater intelligence of man, has led to the 
perception of openings for condnctiog some businesses by 
bringing together great rarieties of commodities and serrices 
into one establishment divided into nnmerons departments, and 
of refraining from making the attempt where close attention to a 
few varieties gives the better chance of doing well and cheaply 
what the public will be disposed to pay for. 

P. The capacity of distinguishing between the commodities 
and services which may be most cheaply and efficiently dis- 
tributed from obe large establishment, and those best 
distributed from numerous smaller ones, and of directing well 
what had been judiciously contrived, has given occasion to 
much adverse comment. Of the larger establishments, it has 
been complained that the prices at which they are able to sell, 
on account of the extent of their business as compared with 
the expense of conducting it, are lower than those at which 
tradespeople engaged in the same buBixie^^ on ^ smaller (dealer 
can afford to Bell. Of the smftUet ealtkli^^mi^iTA.^, %a oi^i 
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kind for wlii«h there is scope in some neighbcrarhoods, anil 
for the aale of porticular articled, oomplaintB the very opposite 
of these may be heard. The retail prices, it is said, are 
disgrscefnllj swelled, out of all proportion to the wholesale, 
by a set of persons who step in between prodncers and oon- 
(niiners, and obtaiu a anbsistenoe at the oipense of hnjera, out 
b! the difference between the two prices. 

B. The iirst complaint miglit be niade with equal justice 
against eTery inventor and improrer who by his intervention 
aimiiUBhes the coat at which eomnioditios arc produced. A 
Bkilfdl ftdministrator who by his superior arrnngeffienta con- 
trives to distribnte a quantity of commodities, say at twice the 
toat at which one-tenth of that quantity was being diatribnted 
by others, attracts bnyera by his lower prices— gives them mora 
far their money i that [^ia, doc9 the very thing which it is 
^irable should be accomplished for the good of the com- 
BHlnity, Tie second complaint oim have weight only with 
fitoee who Consider the first to have none. One most be 
grBnndleas ; both may be. Of cirarse it is not gratifying to 
anybody to suspect that he is paying an nndaly heavy charge 
in order to have commodities bronght from wholesale dealers 
ftnd retailed in his own neighbourhood. There are two 
preventives always at hand to avert such an imposition from 
every neighbourhood; the indncemeot to other capitalists to 
step in to enjoy the extra profit which it may be presumed ia 
bei&g earned by those who charge and receive exaggerated 
retail prices ; and the resort by buyers to more distant and 
less conveniently situated shops for the purpose flfboyingat 
lower prices. It behoves capitalists to surrey carefiilly their 
Means and position before they ncite together to open an 
extensive store wheve distinct shops might belter suit the 
neighbourhood, or to establish a number of unconnected shops 
where a large capital collected by combined action into one 
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P. There are some other forms of combined action by which 
individuals occasionally strive to increase their indifferent share 
of wealth, or to obtain more money wherewith to buy com- 
modities for consumption. You must have heard of combina- 
tions among workmen to increase their wages, and among ad- 
ministrators of capital to increase their profits. You would not 
entirely pass them by, when examining all the means supposed 
to be within reach of each individual for increasing his share 
of wealth or of money wherewith to buy commodities. 

B. Whether this form of combined action be adapted for 
its purpose or not, it ought to be examined so long as it is con- 
fided in by anybody. We may observe of the other forms of 
combined action which we have had before us, as compared 
with this, that they aimed at accomplishing their objects 
through an increase of the quantity of wealth divisible among 
all engaged in producing it; whereas this aims at procuring 
for 4hose combined together an increased share of an unin- 
creased quantity. Success in this form of combination could 
only be achieved by diminishing the shares of others. 

P. Do you think that this assertion of yours ought to 
be proffered or accepted without some proof to support it ? 

B, Assuredly not. But we think proof in its support has 
been given beforehand. We have agreed that the tendency of 
all the industrial efforts of individuals, whether labourers or 
capitalists, and however combined, is to increase the quantity of 
wealth. The tendency of this form of effort is to appropriate 
to one party what would otherwise go to another. 

P. And might not a combination among labourers to obtain 
an increase of wages, or among administrators of capital to 
obtain increase of profit, also be the means of increasing the 
general store of wealth ? 

B. We think it is as incumbent upon those who assert that 

it will, to prove what they assert, as we have admitted it to be 

upon us to prove the truth of what we had asserted. Surely 

nobody can £dl to see that there is a wide difference between 

the exertions of labourers bent upoix o\)\>«.\xmi^ ^sx mx^'^jey^ of 
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wages by making tlieir Jabonr more prodnctive, and therefore 
more Bought for Ly employers, and the exertions of labourers 
beet npon doing the Bame thing hy dictating to their employers 
or by warning off other labourers from enci'oaching npon their 
field of labour ; or between the exertions of capitalists striving 
to increase their profits by making their capitals produce moro 
wealth, and those of other capitalists who would make unfair bar- 
gains with their labourers, or impede the flow of capital, with its 
aeeompanjing administrators, into their own lino of buaineaa. 

P. While you see a wide scope for increased wages and 
profit, through efforts at better combined action of capitalists 
and labourers conjointly to produce more wealth, you see none 
through the combined action of one set of capitalists, or of one 
eet of labourers against another, or of capitalists and labourers 
against one another. Can you give any exanipleB of this latter 
kind of conduct, to enable ua better to appreciate the conse- 
quences which may be expected from it ? 

B. Here are some, to which our attention has frequently 
been drawn : — 

A new method, calculated to make capital and labour more 
productive is introduced ; it calls for more aptitude and altered 
aptitude from labourers. Instead of qualifying for the new 
work, or shilling to some otber business, they combine to pre- 
vent the use of the new method, under the delusion that they 
will thereby continue undisturbed in the routine and the wages 
to which they had been accustomed. 

A branch of work, of late growth among us, such as iron -ship 
building, shoots up with an unlooked-for rapidity. Builders 
desirous of accommodating their works to supply the wants of 
the public, draw off such of their men working in wood as are 
ca{)able of the new work, to assist in iron constructions. The 
workmen in iron combine to prevent their employers from 
making this arrangement for keeping, instead of discharging. 
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condemn their fellow workmen to ill-re<}iiited work, ot td fAtiit 
them ont of work altogether, throwing them and their families 
npon the earnings of others for their support. 

Large works are contracted for, to he executed within a certain 
time. The workmen most competent to assist the contractors 
in carrying ont the work comhine to get higher wagett ttfid to 
deter other workmen, who wonld gladly take their place, hcfiA 
offering their services. Were it to he expected thai tsneh ecdta* 
hinations conld be of freqnent ocenrrelice, man^ cofiitMli 
wonld he declined, mnch work left; nnexecnted, and the increase 
of the wages-fand checked or prevented. 

When the pretensions of men combining in these wttys are 
resisted and end in a strike or lock-ont, there cad be no qties- 
tion that less work will be done and less wealth prodnced. 
When the pretensions are submitted to, neither more work nor 
better work is done, and no more wealth is divisible amdng tii^ 
parties engaged in production. If the submission of the' 
employers be under momentaiy pressure, when that is taken 
off, a redistribution of work calculated by the employers to 
produce more wealth is little likely to give so miich wages 
as before to those who took advantage of the pressure. 

P. Are you not confessing that wealth earned by the eom- 
bined action of capitalists and labourers might on some occa- 
sions be divided between them in unfair proportions ? and 
would not the combined action of capitalists among themselves 
exclusively, or of labourers among themselves exclusively, assist 
in rectifying such unfairness ? 

B, We certainly are confessing, and hot for the first time, 
that the wealth produced by the combined action of capitalists 
and labourers is not uniformly distributed as profits and wages 
in the proportions which it is either desirable or possible to 
preserve. But we cannot understand why these proportions 
should be called unfair. The tendency of all the efforts of 
each individual labourer, and of each individual capitalist, is to 
bnz^ ahottt a distribution of wages corresponding with the 
fndasinal powers of each labour er, and oi igito^\a t&xsn^^^diii^ 
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Wth tbe capital and (idminiBtratire cajmcify of eauli capitalist. 
But a tendency to bring about presuppORCs somgthijig to be 
bronglit nbont — a tendency to rectify, Bomething to lie rectified, 
or, if yOQ please, a tendency to mate fair sometliing that is 
trnfoir. If, in any partienlttr basinesa, administratoTB are gain- 
ing extravagant profits, will not more capital and more admi- 
flistratiTe capacity be attracted to it, raising the wnges of tho 
iabonrer or bringing more labonrers into it ? And if in any 
p(»rtic1llar basiiioBS laboiirers are in adequately paid, will not the 
bfest among tbera secede, unless more capital flow in to retain 
fhem at increased wages ? 

P. Is there not a numerous class of porsone who take con- 
siderable pains to qnality themselves to render soryices which 
Uiey know will bo asked for, who eeem to require no capital 
j6 assist them, and who do not sell their services for wages 
6r Salaries ? 

B. There is the class of professional men. They occupy an 
iatermediate position between capitalists and tabonrei's. Their 
attainments are the Traits of so much time, study and prepara- 
tion, that it is scarcely possible for them to begin to earn 
wealth for their own maintenance till much more advanced in 
years than those who sell their services for wages and salaries. 
They must, accordingly, be supplied with wealth from other 
sources, and where this is scarce may have to suffer much 
privation, exercise great self-control, and endare considerable 
anxiety. Their services, so soon as they are thonght to be 
worth asking for, are of a nature which will not admit of 
tteir being exclusively purchased by any one consumer, 
patient, client, capitalist, or combination of cflpitalists. They 
are resorted to for professional advice, as tradesmen are by 
iheir nnmeroua cnstoniers for the wares in which they deal. 

P. Does not the career of professional men seem to be 
peculiarly beset with ditficultics and hazards ? The certainty 
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ask for, as a condition of being admitted to participation in the 
general store of wealth. 

B, Their^career is certainly beset with hazards, to cope with 
which requires forethought and adaptation of means to ends. 
But this forethought cannot be dispensed with at the com- 
mencement of any industrial career. The adyice and guidance 
of parents or elders ought to be at hand for the protection of 
the young, who, indeed, when parental duties are faithfully 
performed, will not, in the first stages of any industrial employ- 
ment, be thrown for subsistence upon their own resources. It 
being once contrived that education of the right kind is to be 
the birthright of every child, we do not see that the responsi- 
bility of supplying services or commodities which others will 
wish to buy need weigh heavily upon anybody. 

P. But with the best of educations, how can the young 
whose parents have no superabundance of wealth — ^the case 
inevitably with most parents — ^hope to maintain themselves 
while acquiring professional ability and afterwards finding 
purchasers for the services which they are prepared to sell ? 

B, The children of parents comfortably, although not super- 
abundantly, provided with wealth, if some of the wealth have 
been judiciously employed in their education, do not seem to 
us the most exposed to danger or most in need of pity. They 
have a wide range for selection presented to them. The 
children of poorer parents must hasten to sell their services. 
And in the variety of openings presented to sellers of services, 
thi*ough the combinations of division of labour and co-operative 
effort, buyers are to be found for all kinds. Some services 
can only be rendered by those who are pre-eminent for strength, 
for agility, for quickness of sight or hearing, for delicacy of 
touch or taste, for courage, for hardihood of temperament, for 
power of sustained application, and by those who have the 
command of a certain quantity of wealth. On the other hand, 
there is employment to be had adapted for the young, the 
weak, and even for the blind, the deaf and the dumb. Upon 
each individaal, or npon his parenl« vni^L ^o^^Hasi^^Qs^hd is 
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capable of makiiig a good aelectioD for himself, must be thrown 
the responBihility of engaging only in that which he seea a 
proBpect of being able to carry out usefully for others, and 
hencG advantageously for himself. Li every society which has 
made mach advance in civilization there will always be fuimd 
numerous individuals sufficiently raised above the necessity of 
absorbing toil for their own maintenance, to have the means, 
and disposed to engage in the work, of helping those who nro 
unplaced or iU-placed into positions where they may serve tho 
^blic and maintain themselves. 

P. Looking back upon the investigation in which we have 
leen engaged, does it appear to yon that much of tho insnffi- 
raeney in our store of wealth, or any of the want of money 
wherewith to obtain a share of it, so keenly felt by hu'ge 
numbers of people, is attributable to neglect of co-operation, or 
nf combined action, whether in the prodaction of wealth, or in 
its distribution anaong those who had been brought together to 
produce it ? 

B. We cannot be qualified to judge, neither ought we to 
ventnre to express an opinion, npou the extent to which co-ope- 
ration, or combined action, admits of being carried. But it 
appears to us that the more pressing call — the wider opening 
for extension — is in the supply of the elements for combination, 
not in the readiness to combine the elements which are to be 
bad. It is not better combined action that we ought to seek 
for, so much as better individual action capable of being com- 
bined. Better individual elements being provided— that is, 
more intelligence, industry, skill, trustworthiness, sobiiety, and 
carefulness — the judicious combination of them can scarcely 
foil to follow. 
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ON INDIVIDUAL ACTION, 



P. Pr£pabing as you are, each to enter upon some inda^fanal 
career, about to be thrown upon your own capacity for guicUmcef 
it T^ould not do for you to shut your eyes to, or turn them smff 
from, the fact that this world is rife with a sad eiLtent of hmnan 
suffering, some unavoidable, much more clearly preyeiitible. 
Into this world, but little altered, if at all, for the better before 
the time arrives for your taking leave of this school, yon must 
go forth to play your part. The knowledge whicji you have 
acquired, the habits which you have formed, and the senjEHB of 
duty, and the resolution to act up to it, which you }iave 
cherished, will^ I have little doubt, save all of you, with ifife 
exceptions, from what a well-regulated mind would consider s 
life of hardship or misery. And you will be prepared to soften 
and render bearable the suffeiing among yourselves that cannot 
be guarded against. But there are crowds qf men wl^), whep 
boys, were not so well cared for ; and there are boys for whom 
no care is being taken now. Among them it is your destiny to 
mix. You will hear it denied that much of the suffering which 
we perceive to be preventible can be prevented. You will sw 
the most inconsistent and the strangest methods resorted to, 
and relied upon, for the prevention and relief of that which ifl 
supposed to be preventible, and the most glaring oversight and 
disregard of methods in which you would place your greatest 
trust. The picture of human society, as it now appears to the 
eye of the observer, is one of incessant movement and action— 
much enjoyment and much miaerj — ^si. mo^m^ ^^aisst^a&ai^ in 
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whii^ dioQ^itfiil men disliu^sh a sleoditj iBcreusiiig pro- 
paaderoacfi of good over evil agencies, of eujoyment oviir 
miseij. To quicken the growth ol' this piepoadorauce, is Die 
conuoou duty of us all. To bavo contributed to it ia the 
grandest reward In prospect that can fire tho ambition of the 
beet and the wisest. No one singly can do uiuch. Eueh must 
draw others to liimself, or make his co-operation wortby of 
being sought by the good and enlightened. He must free 
himself from prejudices, and qualify himBelf with the abiUtj of 
aseiBting others to obtain like freedom. Prejudices, while tbej 
Bway the mind, wear the appearance of great truths ; and 
individuals and society under thoir influence cannot be brought 
to throw it off at tho word of command : tbej must be prepared 
to interpi'ot aright what is presented to them. " Appearances," 
it haa been said, "are deceitful." In reahtj, iJl- cultivated 
pi^de ore deceivable by appearances which enable the well- 
coltivated to guide themselves safely. The stats of heaven, 
the chronometei'B, the cbai'ts, the soundings, and the Ught- 
houaes and land-marks which lielp one mariner into port, will 
hurry another to shipwreck. Let us, then, resume the thread 
of our last conversation. We were not able to discover how 
any re -arrangement of the various works now in operation could 
be made for the better, save and except by enlisting every 
advance in knowledge, and improvement in method, as they 
are brought within reach of those under whose guidance works 
are conducted ; and yet we have recognized that there is an 
inadequate supply of the wealth indispensable for the prevention 
of niuch of that suffering which is preventible. We know, 
besides, that the suffering from our short supply of wealth is 
aggravated by a wide-spread suspicion that our insufficient 
etore of wealth is not distributed so as to alleviate snSering as 
effectually as it might. In the wide display of industrial effort 
which we have contemplated and examined together, presenting 
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failure, loss, and disappointment interspersed among the much 
more numerous instances of success. Can you make a guess 
as to the class of industrial works in which the instances of 
failure will be most numerous in proportion to the instances of 
success ? 

B, We don't know why a larger proportion of failures should 
be expected in one class rather than in others. Do yon put 
this question to us, being aware that in reality any such dis- 
proportion has been actually found ? 

P. No. I wish merely to ascertain where you would think 
of looking for instances of failure. As you do not know why 
you should look for them in one class of industrial works rather 
in others, can you tell me in which class you would expect to 
find that kind of conducii which, wherever it is found, leads to 
fia,ilure and loss ? 

B, We must confess to be equally unable to answer that 
question. 

P. Let us run over some of the every-day instances in which 
loss or damage is sustained, or productiveness diminished, 
through industrial misconduct. You repeatedly see accounts 
of fires, shipwrecks, railway accidents, and explosions in mines. 
The causes of many of these calamities are never brought to 
light. But where they are, which cause do you imagine figures 
most conspicuously among the whole of them ? 

B, We should imagine carelessness, or that inconsiderate- 
ness which is the consequence partly of ignorance and partly 
of the habit of not attending to what is likely to follow upon 
wrong things done, and upon right things ill-done or omitted 
to be done. 

P. Houses and scaffolds fall down and ships founder, owing 
to faulty construction, or to their being put to trials of strength 
beyond what they were fitted for. To what causes, principally, 
would you attribute calamities of this description ? 

B. Mostly to the same, accompanied in some cases with a 
fnJJjj] hlmdneas to risk while seeking for extra profit, by 
escaping the outlay necessary fox eonmi^ wi^ mVJa. ^^^\:^* 
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r. Another mass of calamities eutailbg vast suffemg, both 
directly and indirectly, may be seen recorded in the proceed- 
ings of our courts of bankruptcy. To what causes, princijially, 
would you attribute them ? 

B. Sometimes to ignomnce of the conditions which must bo 
observed if credit ia to be usod with safety. At other times, 
to disregard of these conditions, io catching at large gains, 
either to cover extravagant expenditure already made on credit, 
or to give scope to some frivolous display or unwarrantable in- 
anlgence. 

P. Commercial failures origicating in these causes are no 
longer looked upon so indulgently as they used to be. A con- 
yiction is gaining ground that intolligenoe and circumspection, 
accompanied by expenditure well within existing means, ought 
to be insisted upon in those who make use of the credit with 
which capitahsts are willing to trust them. They who use it 
without those qualifications and precautions, if not chargeable 
with dishonesty, are so close upon the verge of that crime as 
not to be free from contamination and disgrace. But have 
there not been disasters of this kind which were brought about 
by flagrant dishonesty ? 

B. Partners, directors, and confidential managers in banks, 
railway companies, building societios, benefit clubs, and co- 
operative stores, have been known, by embezzlements, mis- 
appropriations, and actual forgery, to bring down ruin upon 
the establishments in which they were trusted, spreading 
besides loss and dismay for and wide. 

P. We are all agreed that these calamities eitlier occasion 
loss of capital or prevent that increase of which we have so 
much need; and there is a suspicion with some that defi- 
ciency of capital ia more severely felt than need be in par- 
ticular classes, because other classes contrive to escape their 
share of privation. I do not feel at all confident that I am 
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of co-operation in carrying on industrial works. But sncli 
hopes have been, and still are entertained ; and we onght to io 
, our best to understand the grounds on which they {^:e basedi 
so as not to be led into adopting or rejecting them unadyieedly. 
As a first step towards arriying at the gromxds of thesa hopes, 
I may ask — does it not strike you that if all the indiyidioals at 
work in any industrial concern had a direct interest in its 
success, their carefuhiess, their integrity and their ze^ woiOd 
be quickened thereby, and better fortified against teiuptatioim 
to negligence, dishonesty, and sloth ? 

B. Any altered arrangements which would quicken good 
qualities and counterbalance the temptations to do wrong, by 
the greater advantages in prospect from perseverance in the 
paths of duty, could not but be beneficial. It striken us, 
however, that the misconduct in which many of the calamities 
that we have had before us originated, was the mispo^idiiet of 
persons deeply interested in guarding against them. 

P. You do not affirm that, if all work could be conducted 
on some system of co-operation, the interest felt in its success 
by those employed would not tend to call forth and sustain all 
good qualities ? 

B. Nor do we know why we should. But we must confess 
that we cannot comprehend how the co-operative system is to 
be ^cted upon more th^ it is now. It is quite a matter of 
choice among capitalists to unite together or to act separately, 
according as the better prospect of profit is presented to them 
by either method. 

P. Your remarks do not touch the co-operative action aimed 
at, which is not a co-operation between capitalists only, but 
between capitaHsts ^nd labourers. 

B, K you mean by labourers, labourers with capital, co- 
operative arrangements of this kind may be seen everywhere. 
But if you mean labourers without capital, there is a difficulty 
in the way which seems almost insuperable. Co-operation, as 
j'oa state it, means partnership, and partnership means liability 
/or a share of loss, as well as paitic\i^al\ou m ^xoiv^i. "Vs* v& 
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fiHiar kogbftble or diaLoaoBt for auybod; to preteud to sutijcct 
liiaifielf to a liability without the Dieang of meeting it ; luiil 
papitalists woold be nui<l to associute mtli such partners. 
Jfot only, besiilos, would labourers be unable tg bear their ehiu't; 
of tl(e losses, thej could not afl'urd to wait for their Hbare of 
the expected profit. 

P. I believe it has been proposed to get rid of tble latter 
4ifficiiltf by arrangiug that the capitalists is the coneem shall 
^Tanjse to the labourers a portion of the expected profit on 

^^CDUut. 

S. Capitalists, in paying wages, generally pay to each 
labourer Bomewhot io proportion to his producing capabilities. 
I ^ it is proposed to distribate the profits among theui ou a 
funijar principle, the less capable labourers would, we fear, fiu'o 
worse than they do now. Without capital to stand a loss, and 
without qualities to insure a profit, no ci^pitalist would asso- 
ciate fjrith them except under couipuleion. There are many 
j^ourera whose parents and goardians Ofe willing to pay a 
premium to gain an entrance for them into sOJiie indnstrial 
establishuieut, in which, while working for their employers, 
they may pick up the skill and eiperienc'e likely to bring high 
wages to those who possess them. There ore many more 
whose remuneration is partly small wages and partly the 
opportnnity of acquiring and perfecting industrial proficiency. 
Bather better wages fall to the kit of (bose who resign them- 
selves to serve at a work which afibrds little practice for ac- 
i^niring the capacity of earning the higher grade of w 
To insist that participation in profit should be a condition ol 
engaging in service would be equivalent with such as these — 
with the young in general, to bo debarred from service alto- 
gether — to be prevented from forging the link in their life 
which unites industrial aptitude with school attainments. 
P. It will be, perhaps, but &ir to presume tbat there has 
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participation in profit, wholly or partly, for wages. Every 
fiEusility ought to be afforded for providing the young with 
industrial training, to obtain which their Mends must either 
pay for them, or bargain in their behalf to accept admittance 
to an opening for acquiring industrial aptitude in part payment 
for services rendered or work done. 

B. Difficulties quite as great, if of another kind, are in the 
way of admitting many adults into partnerships or joint-stock 
or co-operative societies. The very same grade of labourers 
who are condenmed through their follies, or vices, or incapacity, 
to put up with miserably insufficient wages, would hardly 
be received on a par with others of a higher grade. 

P. When a more co-operative spirit is recommended as 
one means of raising the poorer members of the community 
into a happier state of existence, is it proposed, think yon, for 
well-paid or for ill-paid workpeople ? 

B. For the ill-paid, inasmuch as well-paid workpeople 
might often be envied by many partners in joint-stock and 
other companies. 

P. If it were to be attempted to distribute the entire pro- 
duce of labour and capital among labourers and capitalists, 
on some other system than that now in action, whether it 
be called co-operative or anti-competitive, would anybody be 
damaged ? 

B. Seeing that the present system aims at giving tp each 
industrial agent according to the capital, administrative ca- 
pacity, and producing power contributed by him, we thought 
you were going to ask " who would escape damage ?" and we 
should have been puzzled to say ; for it appears to ns the 
whole community would be damaged. The more experienced 
and efficient workmen would be tempted to slacken their 
exertions, the younger and less efficient to relax their efforts at 
improvement, the abler administrators to become less assidu- 
ous, and capitalists to indulge more in expenditure ; and thus 
all together, perhaps, fail to replace the wealth consumed, or at 
all events to replace it with as muck Vaci^^^^ ^% N)li^l ^^ "dss^* 
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If these Msnlta were to follow, the suffering endnred np to tiiia 
time through insufficiency in our stores of wealth would be 
aggravated in the future. 

P. Are these recomniendntions to show a greater preference 
for co-operative efforts put forth, generally, in hehalf of men 
possessed of capital, or of men who have no capital ? 

B. We preanme, in behalf of men who liare no capital. 
For there is nothing hut want of capital to prevent kbonrera from 
heooming partners, if so disposed, in many industrial concerns. 
The possession ;}f capital would obtain for all the staff of the 
railway companies, of the great steam-packet companies, of 
the banks and insurance companies, of the dock, canal, water 
&nd gas companies, access to participation in the profits of the 
establiabments iu which they aerre for wages, 

P. Although, as we have agreed, workmen without capital 
are not in a position to share in liability to loss, might not 
capitalists, in order to bind them to tbe concerns in which 
they are employed, grant them a share of the profit which may 
be realized through their exertions ? 

B. They might, and indeed we have heard of such distri- 
butions among the staff of indnstrial concerns in the shape 
sometimes of a per-centago npou salaries and wages, and at 
other times of occasional gratuities. 

P, In flourishing concerns, in which alone such gratuities 
can be distributed, would you expect to find servants of every 
variety, from those barely tolerated to others eagerly sought 
for and so treated as to make their retention all but certain ? 

B. We should. 

P. Which would profit most Irom a percentage upon 
wages and salaries, or from gratuities occasionally distributed ? 

B. Those who are in receipt of the higher wages and 
salaries. The gain from such a source to the more iudifferent 
workmen could only be trifling. The improvement in their 
position, from serving in establishments where the practice 
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P. Is not the practice of rcmtmentting the crews of boats 
and ships employed in the fisheries throngh payment of wages, 
greatly departed from ? 

B, The departure is more in appearance than in reality, in 
form than in substance. If a fishing-boat were owned in eqn^ 
shares, by men of equal skill, courage, and persereranee, their 
shares in the produce of the fishery would be equal ; and thej 
might not be at the pains to separate their earnings into wa^s 
and profit. If prudent, they would put aside some pdrtiota of 
their savings to make a proyision for bad seasons, sickneils, 
and old age. But it so happens that one set of men often 
contribute the ships or boats and provisions and fishing-tacklej 
and another set contribute their labour and risk their liyes, or 
partly one and psLrtly the other. In these cases wages and 
profit must be separated. The feeding, and sometimes the 
clothing of the crew, are undertaken by the capitalist. What 
be disburses for these is so much loss to him when the fishery 
is a failure. A large part of the profit, when the fisheiy is 
successful, must accrue to the capitalist, to remunerate hitii 
for his risk ; the other part may be distributed among the 
crew according t6 agreement, the terms of which will have 
been based upon the estimate formed of the capabilities of 
each. Capital still preserves its character of being the soitfee 
of profit, as it is the fund out of which wages are paid, what- 
ever may be the contrivances of the administrators of capital 
for distributing wages among those whom they employ, accord- 
ing to their several producing powers. It wiD generally be 
found, where sailors or those engaged in the fisheries are pre- 
pared to forego a portion of their wages for a share in the 
produce of their fishing, that, like skilled artisans with their 
tools, they have some little capital of their own. 

P. You seem, if I do not misunderstand you, to look upon 

the possession of capital as an indispensable qualification fi»r 

gaining admittance to participation in profit. Bearing in mind 

tliat 1 do not speak of the very young, of those who are senii^ 

their apprenticeBhij^ and receiviiig t\ieit Vn^T^^brv«l\.tt5c^^ 
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^ teQ me how it happens thai nil lahonrers are rot possessed 
If this qnalification ? 

B. So ffiany, imfortTmatfily, huyo madn no proviaion out of 
heir wages. 80 many seem e¥en to bo devoiii of the thooght of 
naking any provision for the future — with whom immediate con- 
Bmption is iDseparable from earning ; Some of whom, indeed, 
iBusiune by means of credit what they are gomg to earn, 

P. Do you not think that there aro very many labourera 
tlhose want of capital cannot fairly be attrihnted to waste or to 
Ifcrelessness abont making proviaion for the future, seeing that 
Its; never had an oppoi-tnnity of earning wherewithal to save 

' B. There are some, donbtleaa. EmployerB cannot be per- 
Ibded to gire wages oitt of which it is easy to save to tho 
gnorant, the nniandy, the dmnken, and the nntmstworthy. 

P. Bat is it not true that many men who have started ia 
,heir indnatrial careers wiLh comparatively large wages and 
isbtries have neglected to save, Utd hence to acqnire capital ; 
irhOo others who have started with comparatively small wages 
lave aeijniri'd rimsidoniblo tiipiUl throngh their delenniiicd 
"orbearance from any scale of expenditure which leaves provi- 
fion for the futnre nncared for ? 

B. It-is. Nevertheless, it is bnt reasonable to expect that 
[ahonrers who receive the greater wages will not only make 
greater savings, but will have the more economical habits ; 
these being generally conset^nences of the intelligence, sobriety, 
and though tfiilness which give a title to good wages. 

P. How does it sqnare with the notion that esclusion from 
a share in co-operative effort, and hence from a share of profit, 
is a main cause of poverty, when we see every day persons who 
might have the control of capital, and who have even ris6n to 
considerable aptitude for its management, preferring to rely 
npon their own ability to cam wages, salaries, or fees, leaving 
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men perfect their attainments, form new tastes and connections, 
and perceive new openings for the exercise of their powers, 
they will join new associations or ahandon those in which they 
have served, they will sell their lahonr and lend their capital, 
or qnit service and administer their own capital, with or without 
partners or loans from other capitalists to help them. 

P. Supposing the attractions presented by all these diffe- 
rent modes of directing industrial effort to he about eqnaly with 
the exception of the wealth to be earned by each, what wiU 
determine the choice ? 

B. The probability of the wealth to be earned according 
as one might be chosen in preference to others. Skilled 
labourers and professional men will abandon wages and fees, 
and take to commerce or manufactures or fjEuming, and capi- 
talists engaged in these lines will return to artisan or profes- 
sional life, according as the prospect of earning in each appears 
the more favourable. 

P. Are the disparities between the several amounts of remu- 
neration earned by professional men as great as those between 
the amounts earned by different grades of labourers ? 

B. Quite as great, if not greater. Physicians, surgeons, 
^and barristers in large practice vie, in the magnitude of .their 
incomes, with some of our greatest capitalists. 

P. Can there be any doubt about the cause of the com- 
paratively large earnings of the higher grades of professional 
men ? 

B. There can be no doubt. Their large earnings are a con- 
sequence of the general estimation in which their profes- 
sional abilities are held, and of the eagerness of people who 
have the means of paying to procure their assistance. 

P. How do you account for the want of income from which 
many professional men notoriously suffer ? « 

B, There can be as little doubt that they have failed to im- 
press others with a sense of their ability to serve them ; and 
^^^n^agnently there is little or no demand for their professional 
assjBtance* 
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t P. Too will readily agree that men wlio have spent the 
most precious years of their lives, imA at considerable expense 
to their fomilios, in quahf)TUg for a profession, ai'e greatly to 
be pitied if few or no fees find their way to them. Thiak 
of the fiTistrated hopcB, the ansioties, the mortiEcationa and 
the despondency that, day aller day, must be creeping upon 
them 1 

B. Their case well deserves pity. More than that, it is 
much to bo desired that the causes of their ill-snccess shonld 
be ascertained so as to relieve them, if possible, from saspenso, 
and to prevent their continuing from bod to worse, and to warn 
others not to follow in theii- steps. 

P. What do yoa say to the suggestion that a system of 
co-operation, by which they shonld share in the profits of 
eapitaUsts, might bo adopted as an expedient for avoiding the 
repetition of like misery in future ? 

P. We are quite at a loss to conceive what people who 
make such a suggestion can ho thinHng of. It seems to us 
that the adoption of division of labour inevitably imposes upon 
each individual, with the assistance of his parents and adviser^ 
in the first instance, the responsibility of fitting himself to 
tender some service or aid in supplying some commodity that 
buyers will be desirous of obtaining. And this responsibility 
is not to he shifted. 

P. Which appears to you to incur the greater risk — the 
young professional man who prepares service for which he 
hopes there will he applicants and buyers, or the young 
labourer who sells his labour to some employer under whom 
he has acquired the special industrial capacity which his em- 
ployer has assisted him to acquire with the wish to purchase 
it afterwards ? 

B. If the young professional man had no property to rest or 
to fall back upon, and no talents or acquirements extraneous to 
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p. Is it desirable that the young, whether their apparent 
destiny be adminisirative, professional or serving life, should 
be, as nearly as possible, kept free from all anxiety concerning 
their future career ? 

B. If it were desirable, it would, nevertheless, be impossible; 
but we cannot think that it would be desirable to remove that 
moderate anxiety which helps to form the character, and to 
stimulate the conduct calculated to secure a state of well- 
being. 

P. What would be the effect upon the young of the absence 
of what you call that moderate anxiety which inclines them to 
look upon their fature prospects as dependent upon present 
conduct ? 

B. It might lead to their accepting the condition of life into 
which they were bom as unalterable, and thereby retard the 
coming of that better state which intelligent men look forward 
to as a consequence of our greater knowledge and of our 
better direction of thought in regard to the use of knowledge 
and attairmeats. It might even lead to the deterioration of 
well-being, o Ting to a want of the effort or capacity necessary 
to sustain that which had already been arrived at. 

P. Might the absence in youth of moderate anxiety usefully 
directed bring on that state of privation approaching to desti- 
tution which some people suppose to be caused by a disregard 
of co-operative effort ? 

B. There is no escape from the conclusion, towards whaierer 
industrial position a youth's efforts may be directed, whether 
he appear to be destined to rank among labourers, adminis- 
trators of capital, or professional men, that his happineee and 
respectability must mainly depend upon his own conduct. 

P. Having been foiled in our attempt to trace any appteci- 

able part of the privation which pervades society to disregard 

of combined action or co-operative effort, let us return to the 

examination of individual action or conduct, and ascertain, if 

possible, whether there be mueli privation which eannot be 

traced to mijsrdirection in that. 1 ieeA\&\A\i H)ba «mm ^ %^>l 
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who was at tha bar of ouc of onr police -coarta. Ho waa 
cliarged with robbery. It appeared that his employor hail 
originally talien him into tiia warehouse. His ability and good 
senice there led to his promotion to the countiBg-hoase, where 
nnfortunately ho had beun unabio to resist the temptatiou 
[^ed in his way through tho confidence reposed in him. 
We will not aay that tliis poor lad may not retrieve his cha- 
i-sctef, bat till he do, or if he do oot, what wages will he bo 
likely to earn ? 

B. Small only, of course, for he cannot bo employed in any 
post of trnst. 

P. How would te bo received as member of a eo-operative 
society ? 

B. He would not be admitted at all. 

P. For the like of him, then, a Bystem of working for wages 
provides somo means of maintenance, boworcr email, while a 
ayBtem of co-operation would provide none. 

B. Certainly ; nnieas the co-operative aBsoeiation combined 
Bervioe for wages with their other arrangements. 

P. Do you mean nnless they acted precisely as individuals 
and co-operativo aggociationa act at tbo present time ; that is, 
received into their service for wages, nnder strict supervision, 
labourers whom they dared not trust ? 

B. We can mean nothing else. 

P. If one or more dishonest partners found their way into a 
co-operative body, how would their influence be likely to be 
felt, before their malpractices were discovered ? 

B. In less success than had been looked for, or in actnal 
loas. 

P. If some new member, gifted with ordinary circumspection, 
were to be invited to join sncb an association, what do you 
eitpect his answer would be ? 

B. To decline. Otherwise he would be indifferent about 
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tliat, however mach co-operatiye associations may be extended 
in fature, the members of them must be careM whom they 
admit as partners, and each individual must also be carefdl as 
to what association he will join, or whether he should attach 
himself to any ? 

B. If this be not attended to, nothing but mischief and un- 
happiness can ensue. 

P. Would your estimate of the comparative bearing of 
the two systems upon the position of the drunken be the 
same ? 

B. It would. 

P. If we turn from workmen tainted with vice or crime to 
those sujffering from incapacity — ^from inability to perform such 
simple operations as those of reading, writing and ciphering, 
do you think that partnership in a co-operative association 
would hold out to them better prospects of well-being than 
service ? 

B. Their prospects would not be very bright on either side. 
Ignorance and incapacity will scarcely fail to condemn the 
unfortunates who suffer from them to low wages and also to 
exclusion from any partnership concern. They would be unfit 
to exercise control over the management, and incapable of 
appreciating the management of others. If the accounts were 
incorrect or dishonest, they could not detect the error or the 
fraud ; and if the accounts were correct and honest, but not show- 
ing a balance of profit equal to their expectations, they might 
suspect the accuracy and honesty of the accountants and 
administrators. 

P. What do you think of the position of men who have no 
capital ? 

B. Theirs is the lot which is felt to be peculiarly hard. 
As business is generally conducted, they have to work in the 
same industrial concerns as large capitalists and the sons and 
kinsmen of large capitalists, and see the great prizes carried 
off, while they perform all the drudgery. 
JP. Does it /strike you tiiat ttiQ ixxwx\ftv;il^^\»aii^'^ 
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be drn3gery is likely to be among tljo beet nufi moel tUri\-ing 



B. It does not ; bnt we repeated the word as we have heard 
it nsed. 

P. Do you think it impoasible that s. well -conducted work- 
man should rise to be a partner in an cBtabUshment from which 
the son of a preyiouB partner might be ejected for incompetency 

B. Not imposBible, but eioeedingly improbable. 

P. A merchant of somo eminence waa once chatting with 
me over the struggles of his boyhood and youth. His earliest 
«raployment was, he said, to be at the beck of everybody else, 
Jud to take care in particular that oil things were tidily 
wronged in their proper places. He used to he the fii'st to 
enter the counting-house of a morning and the last to quit in 
the evening, and often jiiat before leaving he would seat him- 
self in his chief s arm-chair and think to himself, "Will it evei 
be my lot to sit as a merchant iu this chair ? " 

B. You would not think us over wise if cTCry one among 
HB formed expectations of arriying at a like honour by follow- 
ing his example. Disappointment would await most if not all 
of us. 

P. Should I also think you unwise if, omitting to sit in your 
master's chair and to long to be his successors, you were to 
take pains to grow up intelligent, industrious, thrifty, sober 
and trustworthy, and to accustom yourselves to look upon yonr 
work as a duty to be cheerfully performed, as a trust reposed in 
yon, as a distinction conferred upon you, as an opportunity of 
self-improvement if faithfully and zealously executed, and not 
as a drudgery to be submitted to with reluctance ? 

B, You could not do that, for the burden of all yonr instruc- 
tion is to fix our thoughts upon becoming possessed of all the 
industrial virtues. 

9 convinced of the utility of n 
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B* It is to be hoped that we have. 

P. You live in a state of society where very large nnrnben 
are deficient in one or more of these virtues, and where numbers 
not so large, it is true, but too large not to be^ painfully felt 
even by the well-conducted, are deficient in all of them ; and 
you have already reflected sufficiently upon these sutjecta to be 
able to tell me what are likely to be the fliymptoms of a laok of 
these virtues in any society ? 

B. In proportion to the lack, every form of so&ring conse- 
quent upon want of means to purehase the necessaries and 
comforts of life. 

P. How will it fare With that portion of society which u not 
afflicted with any lack of the industrial virtues ? 

B. Their earnings, whether as professional men, ikilled 
artizans, or superintendents of capital, will be large. The 
fortunate individuals in whom a concurrence of all tiiese 
virtues in perfection is to be found will receive applications ton 
their services far beyond what they can attend to, and un« 
measured wealth may be showered upon them, although they 
must be disturbed in the enjoyment of it by the destitution 
and suffering in the society of which they are members. 

P. How would the individuals of whom such a society is 
made up be distributed in the industrial ranks ? 

B, There would be many excluded from these ranks alto- 
gether ; many more who would only be capable of filling the 
most subordinate situations, and of earning the most miserable 
wages ; and a smaller number, partly educated at great cost 
of time and money, and partly selected out of the ranks of 
labourers according to their pre-eminence in industrial virtues, 
to occupy the posts of professional men, administrators of 
capital, heads of departments, foremen and skilled labourers, 
who would receive large emoluments, whether as fees, partici- 
pation in profits, salaries or wages. 

P. And are you satisfied that a more co-operative spirit 

tronld not a9aiat to soften down this painful contrast between 

ihe two extremeB of a few destituto wx^ «. ie^ xo'ttav^m'^^iiaL^ 
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with the man^ betweeu these two estremcs, incliniog some' 
times to one side, eomctimea to tlie other, ohielly absorbed in 
one puranit — a pabful stmggle for existenos ? 

B. Same powerful spell, aoiue mlracaloUB charm, aomo 
grand specific with which we are nuMquainted, may ba biddeu 
iiuder this vague and sUpperj term, " co-operative epirit." If 
a fueling of brotherly love, iotelUgently guided, be understood 
hj it, y/e could uot deny that by its agenoy all the evils con- 
Beqaeut upon Buoli a state of sooiety might eventually he 
eradicated, and gradually diminished and mitigated while the 
work of eradication is progresaing. But the principal work 
for brotherly love ia combination with intelligence, in order to 
aooompliah this desirable object, must be that of providing 
eduoatiou adequate to ruiae up the mdustriol virtues and to 
keep down the antagonist vices. A co-operativo spirit which, 
disregarding the prevalence of unfitness from bad habits or 
from other failings in the individuals offering Uiemselves tor 
amploymeut, should attempt to put good and bad on a par — to 
invest thorn with oqual power — to throw upon tliem a like load 
of reaponaibility — so far from bettering the condition of the 
ill'off, would tend to iavolvo all in one common stato of 
misery. 

P. Would you insist that the poasession of capital should 
be one of the qualifications to entitle a man to be admitted a 
principal or partner into any industrial concern ? 

B. We are fer from thinking that there might not possibly 
be circumstances' to Justify the acceptance of industrial com- 
mand by a man without capital, or to induce capitaliata to 
appoint him to command, and to give him a share of the profit 
which he assisted to make. Close and intimate acquaintance 
with an individual who had no capital might convince oapitalists 
that his want of capital was occasioned by no lack of the in< 
dustrial Tirtues— that they had evidence In abundance to 
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to be found at all, mnst be rare. We are not talking of the 
yoang and inexperienced, but of those who are mature in 
age, and might be mature in experience ; and if they are 
not possessed of some capital, we should be surprised to find 
that they were well provided with the industrial virtues, and 
especially with that one so important in an administrator — 
economy. 

P. We have learned enough of the results of combined or 
co-operative action to be desirous of seeing it not only perse- 
vered in, but resorted to more and more. We have, ftt the 
same time, been compelled to acknowledge that crowds of 
individuals exist in society altogether disqualified to be trusted 
with power in it, or to be allowed to take part in it except under 
orders and in subordinate posts. Is it surprising if co-opera* 
tion should not be possible to a greater extent than it is now 
to be seen in action amidst our crowds of incompetent and 
half-competent people ? 

jB. With a clear understanding of how co-operation is 
organized, we don*t think that its existence and its rapid 
growth among us of late years, can be considered surprising. 
The difficulties, also, which have prevented, and are still pre- 
venting, its further extension are too plain to require pointing 
out. At the same time, all who are engaged in self-improve- 
ment, or in contributing to the better education of others, need 
have no fears as to the beneficial results which must follow 
firom their efibrts : larger gains and fewer failures firom com- 
bined action or co-operative association, its more general 
adoption, and a more ready access to it ; with larger wages, 
salaries, and fees to those who sell their labour and professional 
services. Looking forward to our own future careers, we 
cannot but feel that our own efforts, while earning such small 
wages as may be conceded to us at starting, must be to acquire 
industrial aptitude, to strengthen ourselves in good habits, and 
to establish a character for special proficiency, in one or more 
departmentB of industry. Perseverance in this course will 
enable any one of us, with tiioBe Tar^ eiLfte^\iv.oiv& lot ^\£l<^ 
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special piOTiEion mual always bo made, to acquire the means 
of oomfortablo self-support in some one of the many industrial 
channels among wliich it is open to caeh to select employment 
adapted to bis tastes and capacity, 

P. A teacher of my acquaintance, now unfortimately no 
more, as derotod to bis pupils aa he waa to the subjects which 
ho taught, was accustomod to teU those who sometimes talked 
despondingly of their future prospects, owing to what they 
looked upon aa their friendleasnesa aud the difficulty of making 
an opening for themselves — "Make yoarselycB uaefol, and 
you'll be used." l^Iight not that sentiment be also thus 
expressed — " Your serrices will bo bought na aoon as they are 
known to be worth bujTng " ? 

B. The real obstacle, we see clearly enough, to the attain- 
ment of individual or general well-being, is the absence of 
usefulness, the incapacity to offer services that deaerve much 
pnrchaae-money, or any at all. It almost amounts to trifling 
to urge the cultivation of a co-operative spirit which does not 
embrace imparting usefulness and capacity of service to men 
who are not poaaesaed of them, and not to take note that, these 
being imparted, a more co-operative spirit would be the conse- 
quence, if desirable. 

P. We shall do well to take note of the facilities which are 
afforded by the arrangements of society, such as they exist, to 
meet the wanta of all, and to compare them with those which 
would he afforded by attempts to compress all into one or 
many grand schemea of co-operative partnership. What fate 
awaits the totally incompetent, as matters are now arranged 
among us ? 

B. They are maintained out of the earnings of the compe- 
tent. Humanity commands that they should be cared for. 
Common sense directs that it is better for them and for society 
to exclude them from attempting to engage in work which tbey 
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B. They are receired into the employment^ and taken ondM 
the gnidanoe, of others competent to direct their labour and 
guard against their incompetency, and to pay them wages or 
salaries. Their savings, also, if they haye sense enough to 
make any, are taken care of and made to fractifyi with or 
without risk to them, according as they choose to yenture for 
participation in profit, or to rest satisfied with the smaller and 
safer income deriyable firom interest. 

P. The lot of the more competent is, I supposOf j^laitt 
enough? 

J3. Some incur the outlay and risk of preparing to eater the 
professions and compete for the great prizes which reward 
success. Others attain to great skill and proficiency in par* 
ticular departments of industry, and are satisfied to continue 
in receipt of the high wages and salaries, some of which riyal 
in magnitude the incomes of the most distinguished lawyers 
and physicians* Others, again, assume the direction not only 
of their own capitals, but of the capitals intrusted to them by 
othersj and pay wages to the labourers whose services can be 
made available, and interest and annuities to capitalists 
whom it does not suit to incur risk or contribute time and 
labour. 

P. You say that there is co-operation in all this work. If 
so, wherein does the co-operation recommended as something 
additional differ from that which you see ? 

B, Not only is there co-operation, but it is difficult to stir a 
step without stumbling against it. It differs from that other 
co-operation which is proposed to be superadded or substituted 
in this, that it admits the services of all of every shade of 
competency, and famishes openings for the cultivation and 
growth of the producing powers of each, whether they be large 
or small. It excludes the incompetent from impeding or 
diminishing the production in which the competent are engaged) 
and aims at confining each competent man to that species of 
work and within the limits of responsibility for which he is 
^tied* Wbere&s co-operation \)ejoudL \2Qi^ m^^xa^i^^wsEU!^^ 
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Bombioed action which disregards the fitness of the agents who 
are to take part in it. 

r. How do jou make good your aaaertion that thoro is 
co-oporation in the professions, and iii many hranchea of busi- 
aosu which are, in appearance, at ail events, the ioirest ex- 
ampicB of noQght but iudiTidaul action ? 

B. Simply by calling attention to what actually takes place 
where individuals are working in as complete isolation as we 
can possibly find them. The physician would be sadly tronbled 
if the paper-maker did not co-operate with him to famish a 
prescription to his patient, and the dmg-marchant nnd chemist 
to provide the remedy prescribed. The surgeon could do but 
little without Ibo co-operation of the miner, the smelter, and 
instramont-makor. The skilled ortizan, or the working cobbler, 
or the tailor, unless greatly nsBisted by the co-operation of 
others to obtain the material on which, and the instruments 
with which, he works, and, lastly, the food and olothing necsB- 
Bary for his maintenance, would starve in his apparently inde- 
pendent i!<o!atuni. 

P. Am I to understand that after the best consideration 
which you have given to the case of the poorer olassea of 
society, and to the suggestions which have been offered for 
improving their condition, you cannot trace any portion of 
their suffering to a want of co-operative spirit, nor hope for 
any mitigation of this safiering through a resort to oo-opeiation 
on a larger scale than has yet been attempted ? 

B. The impression left upon us from all the facts which we 
have had on opportunity of observing, and from ail the infer- 
ences which JOU have assisted us to draw out of them, is, thai 
there is no proof of any disinclination to work up in oo-opora- 
tivo or combined action all the material usable for the purpose. 
There are two drags upon the further advance or developmenl 
of combined action : one is the want of material fit to be com- 
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action as presents itself more extensively than it now does. 
This limitation of range imposed upon administratiye capacity 
is being removed, little by little, with every advance in know- 
ledge ; and the great industrial works of modem times indicate 
no backwardness in administrative capacity to combine the 
industrial elements within its reach — ^no deficiency in vigour 
to prevent its keeping pace with or following close upon each 
new step forward in knowledge. As for the obstacle to more 
extended co-operative action occasioned by individual vice or 
inaptitude for useful action of any kind, that can only be 
removed by removing the inaptitude when possible, and by 
attending to another work which is clearly possible, viz., the 
preventing a succession of generations as much afflicted as the 
present by the number of individuals not only unfit to be 
employed in any combination, but so incapable and so depraved 
as to require many most capable individuals to be drafted off 
for the special purpose of maintaining them, and of guarding 
against the damage which they might otherwise do both to 
themselves and to society. 

P. Will it not be said, and with some appearance of truth, 
that the sight so common among us of wealthy masters and 
poor servants, of great capitalists and ill-paid labourers, is 
little creditable to us as a community, look at it from whatever 
point of view you please ? Can we but feel pity for the 
poorer classes and sympathize with those who reproach the 
rich for fattening on the leanness of the poor by whose labour 
they acquire their wealth ? 

B. While we would not avert censure from capitalists for 
callousness to sufiering, or for indifference to evils from 
which their workpeople are unable to escape except by their 
aid, we must not countenance the delusion, let the expressions 
by which it is concealed be ever so touching, that the riches 
of the rich are the cause of the poverty of the poor — that 
capitalists earn their capitals out of the bones and sinews of 
the hbonrerB. The professional man whose services are 
sought by ten clients or patients ion e^er^ ou.^ Nia»»N» \m^ wi 
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serve, and who is OYerworked by serving Uiat one-tenth, 
EkcquireB his wealth by his own labour, not by the laboar of 
those whose services he buys bo as to be able to do more of 
the work thus urgently pressed upon him. The young labourer 
who, by a long coarse of steady good eondnet, first earns largo 
wages hy working for others, and then pays wages to others 
who work for him, earns his capital by his own labour and 
economy, not by the labour and eeonomy of others, still less 
by the indolence and waste which steep them in poverty. It 
must be misuse of a figure of speech to say that the 
capitalists or associated capitalists upon whom is pressed the 
enstody of others' savings because they inspire more confidence 
'ind give a larger income in the form of interest than conld 
'be obtamed as readily elsewhere, extract their wealth out of 
their poorer depositors. They earn their incomes by giving 
incomes to, not by taking incomes irom, others. The records of 
the lives of oar saoceasful men teem with esamples of the tnith- 
fblness of these descriptions. We may regret that the wealth 
which they have left behind them has so often been wasted, 
or worse, upon those who inherited it ; but we cannot rise from 
the perusal of their Hves with the thought that their wealth 
was other than the fruit of their own exertions. 

P. If the world be ever destined to behold the grand spectacle 
of good teaching and training universally diffused, will there 
continue to be the same scope for accumulating those enormous 
masses' of wealth which have so often been the rewards of 
the successful men of the present and past generations? 

B. We are inclined to think that, while much more wealth 
will be produced, and a larger store accumulated in proportion 
to the number of people to be maintained out of it, the quan- 
tities massed upon a few individuals vdll be smaller, although 
the average possessions of all will be larger than they now 
are. Continuing to hold, as heretofore, that wealth has a 
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to be found in combination and actively at work, and lem in 
proportion as the industrial virtues are wanting — we cannot 
bnt expect that the general diffusion of an improved education 
will cause the industrial virtues to flourish more uniformly 
and wealth to be distributed, not equally among all, but in 
quantities sufficiently above zero for each, as to make us give 
up almost grudging the rich their riches while we pity the 
poverty of the poor. 

P. You do not seem to participate in the sentiments of tiiose 
who think that the contemplation of the wealth of onr great 
proprietors and the wish to rival them in display are powerfiil 
stimulants to the industry and enterprise of others, and tend 
to keep alive that desire to rise in the world, to which it is 
thought we owe the production and accumulation of much of 
our wealth 9 

B, We confess that if, while the wealth in the world wu 
increased, the possession of it were shared more generally, we 
should not regret the disappearance of those enormous masses 
of wealth accumulated in the possession of individuals. In a 
state of society so improved, the diminished wealth of the 
wealthier proprietors would yield more enjoyment than they 
derived from their greater previous wealth ; and the increased 
wealth of the poorer members of society, and the increased 
well-being consequent upon it, would act as more potent and 
more wholesome stimulants to preserve that state of well-being 
unimpaired than any contemplation of the wealth and luiuries 
of others not shared by th^nselves. 

P. Young people who are endeavouring, as you are, to 
learn the rules of conduct which it will be good for them to 
observe, must be prepared to find, among the many who concur 
with them, some who dissent from the rules to which they have 
yielded their judgment after the most careful study and obser* 
vation. It will be your destiny to find many besides who 
cannot be said either to concur or differ with you, since they 
do not rise to the dignity of guiding tlcLevi conduct by reflection, 
or by any eystexaaiio ruleB vtate^et, loWowi^ ^^sfij^-^^Xj^ VfiaiV 
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lisbit, the impolae given to them throngli the ixRe ftnd poimtiy 
in which they happen to Lave been born. Whether the conduct 
of these latter dcTiata or not from the rules adopted by youi-- 
eclves cotild have hut little effect either in shaking or conflmiing 
your confidence in yonr own judgments. NovortheleBs, it may 
be a, Batisiaction to note how mnch nearer to good sense ia the 
condnct practised by mere force of habit now than that whicli 
waa practised formerly. But as regards the rules at variauca 
with your own which are adopted hy people who have risen to 
the dignity of thinking that some rules of conduct ought to ho 
formed and observed, the Btate of contradiction and mutual 
antagonism in which they stand to one another would of itself 
prevent jour eschanging your conclusions for ttoirs, even if 
dispOBed to suspect the soundness of your own. B«asoii3 
hitherto unknown to yon, which overpowered or subverted 
those on which your conclusions had been formed, could bo 
your only inducements for abandoning them. All the rules 
I of conduct that you have arrived at, and the reasons by which 
you justily them, are, I haro no doubt, quite at your command 
whenever the occasion shall call for their production. Contrast 
them with those which justify combinations and strikes of 
workmen against employers; exclusion of workmen from 
employment and wages by other workmen ; resistance to the 
introduction of machinery and of contrivances in general for 
making labour more productive ; complaints against the rich, 
not because they spend and consume profusely, but because 
they make additions to capital ; a hankering after participation 
in the profit of others instead of earning a title to one's own 
profit by the saving of capital ; pressure to obtain admittanco 
to partnership without regard io character, instead of forming 
characters which will cause those who possess them to be 
courted as partners where partnership m the best mode of 
executing work ; complaints aod denunciations of prices and 
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underiake work better left to individaals, and the undertaking 
of which by Government wonld necessitate an increase of taxes. 
Having done this, proceed to contrast the two kinds of educa- 
tion likely to prevail according as men share your convictions, 
or suffer under the prejudices opposed to them, or grovel in 
the absence of any convictions whatever. 
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p. It is quite impossible that yon Bhould not be deeply 
impressed, even from the cnisory inspection which you havo 
aB yet been able to make of social phenomena, with tlio remarli- 
able changes which have taten place in the methods adopted 
by enccessive generations of men for seeming then- well-being. 
Onr wants may be said to be yery siniilar to those of onr foro- 
fethers from the remotest periods. We hanker, as they did, 
for gratificttUons of onr senses, for health, strength, freedom from 
pain, pleasing objects to contemplate, and for pleasing trains of 
thought, among which muBt be specinlly present a sense of 
aecnrity. It has been clearly established, as it has long been 
felt, that abundant stores of wealth are among the requisites 
for satisfymg these wants. But what prodigious changes hayo 
taken place in onr thoughts concerning the forms which this 
wealth should assume, and the methods which should he 
adopted for its production I Nevertheless, altered as are the 
forms assumed by wealth in modem as compared with former 
times, the same collective terms, such as food, clothing, fuel, 
and shelter, serve to designate the various articles of which it is 
composed. It may also be noted that the more ordinary and 
indispensable articles required to supply our wants have been 
at all epochs, and continue to be, lamentably deficient, if 
compared with the number of people whose wants they are 
meant to supply. I need not go over the succession of changes 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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you. The immense increase in the quantity of our- wealth, 
insufficient as that increase is to supply the wants of our 
increased numhers, and the improvements in its quality, are 
manifest to everyhody who has any acquaintance, however 
slight, with the past and the present. Much useful instruction 
may he gathered hy devoting some little time to the cop^idera- 
tion, not only of the effects of the numerous ehangefl that 
have heen adopted in methods of production, hut of the kind 
of feeling with which they have heretofore heen received, and 
of the welcome nowadays given to them. Looking, first, at 
the whole of our chief mea^s of production afij now in opevf^tiqii, 
would it, think you, he desirahle to abandon any of tbepi 7 

B, To ahandon any of those productively at work, unless to 
substitute others more productive in their place, would b^ to 
divest ourselves of a portion of our capabilities of repladog 
what we consume, The folly of such a proceeding nui.y bo 
strikingly exemplified by asking what the consequences wouI4 
be of abandoning, not merely a part, but the whole of our obief 
means of production ; and the answer we take it must he that 
our means of replacing wealth would not keep pace with oui 
rate of consumption, until, indeed, an accelerated rate of deaths 
reduced the number of people within the limits of thQ menai 
of subsistence afforded by the diminished store of wealth. 

P. While you and all sensible people take this view of the 
fatal consequences that would follow upon an abandomneini of 
our more powerful agents of production, ar^ there not paanji 
whom we must admit not to be sensihle» who do not take thin 
view 7 With what feelings was the first appearance of most of 
these ftgents welcomed in the world ? 

B. The most' ignorant and prejudiced people would not, wa 
fancy, be desirous of parting with any of those agents of 
production which they have long been accustomed to see in 
operation. From the spade and the plough up to the latest 
applications of steam and magnetic power, no hand would h^ 
raJaed up in ^^ppoxt of a proposal to relinquish fmy of then, 
The beneMsi dWYed from their us^ ^e ^<). ^xvss^ ^%»iUM 
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' that the means by which tho benefits aro iirociired cannot but bo 
perceived and elung to. But wo tUnk it nmat bo admitted that 
^e inventora and workers of them eacouuttircd at their £rst 
jntrodoctioq violent oppoeition and hitttir hnetiUt; from the 
workmen who were Ukely to be diatorhed in their leas efficient 
methods of working. Most of them di4 not like, or wta'e not 
itble, to adapt themaelvaa to the ncsw coutrivancea by whose aid 
Iftboar was destiaed to produce more than before. 

P. Was the resistance of these workmen ever suooossfal ; 
gai a so, what advitntagea did they derivo from their buc- 

J3, Sueoessful resistance can only moan the effectual pro- 
y^mtion of the intcodaction of any new arrangement or method 
)rhich might call for the servioes of men with different attain- 
menta and aptitudes, or which required from men olroady em- 
ployed the adaptation of their serticea to the new demand made 
upon them. Partial Buccesa might mean the banishment of a 
branch of business from the town in which the adoption of 
improvements was prevented to other towns whore it was not. 
Success still pore partial might mean a prolonged straggle 
between ^owe men continuing to work at lower wages and 
profits under their former arrangements, and others eaming 
higher wagea and profits under the improved arrong^nenta, 
The enjoyment derivable from the higher wagea and prohta 
Woitl4 necessarily be much disturbed by the irritation, hos- 
tility, and privations of those who could only hold out under 
the inferior method of production by submitting to redu<>ed 
wages a»d profits. 

P. Logking back upon the additions made to our producing 
powers through a long succeesion of advances in knowledge, 
and better applieations of it, we see clearly that to have pre- 
vented any of these would be to have deprived ourselves of 
much of Ute means of well-being which we now ei^joy. May 
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B. That is onr feeling. 

P. Is it part of the inevitable destiny to which men mnst 
be resigned, either to put up with all the discomforts insepa- 
rable from any present state of limited capacity, or to subject 
some of their fellows to special discomfort from attempts to 
enlarge the limits of capacity ? 

B, We would not assume that to be an inevitable destiny 
which future advances in intelligence and conduct may show 
to be preventable. 

P. You would, I think, find it difficult to cite any instances 
of the introduction of improved methods of production nnac- 
companied by privation and inconvenience to some members 
of society. Do you expect that like privation and inconve- 
nience will not accompany the introduction of future improved 
methods, or that the individuals exposed to suffering will not 
do their utmost to ward off from themselves the causes of 
suffering ? 

B, Our expectations are, that the privation and inconve- 
nience to individuals, arising out of that which brings acces- 
sion of wealth and well-being to socieiy at large, may be 
greatly diminished, if not altogether prevented, through more 
intelligent conduct, and that at all events, individuals may 
be brought to desist from aggravating, as they have so often 
done, the suffering which they are unable to escape. 

P. Can you explain how it may be hoped ever to guard 
individuals against the privation and inconvenience likely to be 
brought upon them by the introduction of improved methods 
of production which they are not qualified to take part in ? 

B, It appears to us, that when the work of education is so 
conducted as to impart to all a clear conception of the condi- 
tions on which wealth and well-being are attainable, among 
which will be readiness to look out for, to appreciate, and to 
adopt each advance of knowledge as fast as it is placed at our 
disposal, people will cease to think of attempting to shut out 
jmprovementB. They who are conscious of the capacity to 
adapt themselves to the new ieqjuiem«n^»^ ^^nJ^ ^\\» '^^ ^V4 
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methods at once; and some of tlioso who have not that cnpa- 
city will shift to some moro promising bnBinosa, while the 
■ Bmaller number alone will linger at the old work, which can- 
L not he abandoned entirely until tho improved cantrivances 
I have been iutroduced so generally as to supply all the demands 
L made upon them. Industrial rocruite, meanwhile, would cease 
, to enlist in works about to be shortly discontinued. 
. ■ P. Might there not be some, oapccially of the elder work- 
men, who would be incapable either of adapting themselves 
to new improToracnts, or of shifting to other employment, who 
would be left without work and without wages ? 

B. Liability to bo left without work and wages is one which 
Sill are exposed to, and ought to provide against, whether altera- 
tions bo or be not inti-odaoed into the methods of conducting 
the work on which they are engaged. It is one which men 
who have received the kind of instruction imparted here will 
be sensitively ahve to, and will make it one of thoir leading 
thoughts through life to prepare for by saving. Economy 
must be the main rehance of everybody who would secure an 
income whereon to subsist when incapacitated by the gradually 
mcreasing feebleness of old age from continuing the work of 
youth, or &om engaging in new work. 

P. There is no denying that the course of life, from its 
commencenient down to its very close is beset with dangers, 
dif&cnlties, and uncertainties. But is it humane and desirable 
to force the knowledge of these upon children, and run the 
risk of embittering the years of childhood and youth by the 
anticipation of the trials and struggles which await manhood 
and old age ? 

B. We are not conscious that our lives are embittered by 
any of the knowledge that we possess. It appears to us that 
no more than a limited amount of enjoyment is possible. It 
also appears to us that the enjoyment accessible to mankind, 
1 account of 
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more inhuman than judicions eSotiM iof their indtnielidli 9sA 
guidancGi It id well that thd young, ^m the earliest jrelM, 
should be accustomed to look forward li^th calmnei^s %b Ihd 
inevitable occurrences of life i to its dertainties and tinedr* 
tainties ) to its possibilities and probabilities j &nd to be pf6* 
pored for the disappointinentfl, paini^i and sorrows Which iNIti 
be entirely escaped by nobody. 

P« You do not agree with those who coniiiider iMt (mb|dcts 
of such gravity, and demanding bo much thotight, tfhould be 
deferred for riper years. 

B. We doubt whethei! they 6v6r have .been 6jf eaft lid ^- 
ferred. The pleasured atid painfl of life force themselres Upon 
the attention of children ad well ail Of men \ and ttu$ ehoiee 
ofibred to their guardiaud and instructors is between Msidting 
them to a right understanding and edtimate of what ihoy M 
and feel) and leaving them exposed to the ridk of mismtM* 
preting their impresstond and making MacioUs e^tiniated of 
their probable fhture. They who adopt the illtematite ot 
assisting the young will be careful to aecotiipcmy their insiruc- 
tion with treatment inducing to self-discipline or to ^elf-imposed 
efforts to learn and strive to acquire the ability of exercising 
that power of control over their future destiny which young 
people well instructed are conscious may be acquiredf 

P, With all our efforts to secure well-being for ourselYed^ 
and to become qualified and disposed to make otrselted lideftil 
to others, can we feel confident that onr efforts Will bd duo' 
oessfiil ? 

B» We cannot. Indeed, we are told that there in nothing 
certain in this world, although it has been laughingly Odded^ 
except death and taxes. 

P. People who are fond of trifling with serious inquiried and 

of looking for truth and wisdom in whatlhey are pleased to call 

"proverbial philosophy," might remark upon this addition 

laughingly made, that ** many a true word has been spoken in 

jest ** But let UB try and give ex^teaBwu to what is padsing 

ia our ihougbts, when We talk o? oet\.w^\»^ ^tA xsAfc«i*«&2S3^\ 
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^ro1>BbUity and ImpiMbaliility, possibility and impossiMitr. 
Jesting and ptoverbial piiiloeopliy nsido, let me nsk, would yoa 
hesititte to admit thut you fuel certain of many thinga besidea 
death and tasee ? 

B, Wo would Hbt. We do not beBitate to say that we aro 
Certain we are alive, that we see, and hear, and feel, and Bmeil, 
and taate, aud think, and are consciona of many of the past 
events of our li»eB. 

I'. Would you speak with e^nal confidence of objects around 
you, and of objeota not present, but of which you hare a ptr- 
fecl reoollection ? 

B. We feel no hesitation in saying that there is a roof ovor 
our heads which Khelters ns from the rain now pouring ontside, 
that you are stEinding before ua, that there are forms to sit 
Upon, and deske to write upon, and books, slates, and paper, 
pens, ink, and pencils ready for use, and that the walla arc 
covered with diagrams, maps, and drawinga ; also, that there 
Waa a bed which we slept in laet night, water which we washed 
in, a window which we opened, and a loaf which wo ate of beforo 
we came here this morning. 

P> OaU you tell me that you feel certain of anything in the 
future aa confidently as you have told me of the past and the 
present 7 

Bi We might begin by eaying that we are certain of death 
hud taxation, meaning by the latter Bome contrivance for col- 
lecting wealth for government purposes. We ttro certain that 
the sun will rise to-morrow, ihat the aeaaona wUl succeed one 
another ae heretofore, that neither animal life bor combustion 
can he austained without oitygon, that food, clothing, and 
Bhelter are indispensable to our existence, that these indis- 
penaables are only procurable in obniidance by labour intel- 
ligently and skilfully directed, and that industry, intelligence, 
and skill will not flourish in adult age, unleea thg foundations 
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B. Not as regards the whole future ; but, as r^ards the 
portions of the future from which our examples were drawn, we 
are inclined to say that we feel quite as confident. 

P. If I could show good grounds for expecting that the rate 
of rotation of the earth would at some future time be quickened 
or slackened; that the obliquity of its axis to its orbit would 
be increased or diminished ; that some hitherto undiscovered 
element or chemical combination would sustain life and com- 
bustion, and that life might be indefinitely prolonged, thereby 
introducing at the same time new varieties in the growth and 
order of habits and thoughts, would your feelings of certainty 
as to the future, continue in accordance with the examples 
which you have given ? 

7i. They could not, of course. What we call our knowledge 
of the future is based upon the supposition that the succession 
of phenomena and the well-ascertained causes of them in the 
past will continue in the future. 

P. Are you not qualifying somewhat your notions of cer- 
tainty, when you talk of certainties based upon suppositions ? 

7i. We have, perhaps, inadvertently used an inappropriate 
expression. Our feelings of certainty as regards the future 
may bo said to be based upon an assumption, or an admission 
from which there is no escape, that most, if not all, of the 
phenomena or changes in the world, sometimes spoken of as 
the order of nature, will continue similar to what we and others 
have obsoiTcd them to be. 

1\ And may it not be added that where the world and its 
phenomena appear to be different to what we had previously 
thought, the same knowledge which has produced the change in 
our thoughts has explained to us that the changes have been 
in man's capacity to observe and interpret, and not in the 
world or in the elements which compose it ? 

7i. Yes, for it is not contended, because famines have 

diminished in frequency, because the state of health has 

Improved, ibocause the average duration of life has been 

^GDgtbened, Jbecaase the fertility oi \}Ei^ ^^A \^ \^^Tk ^-^ 
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creased, and becanso coiumunicatiotm between the different 
parts of the earth have been quickened, that our present world 
differs from the world of onr forefathers in any other respect 
than in onr better capacity to interpret it and to accommodato 
ourselyes to its workingH, 

P. When we affirm that all those repctitjoua and recurrcneea 
' which wo clasE as the consequoucea of mechanical, chemical, 
electrical, and vital agencies will continue in the future as in 
the past and present, have we no other ground for what we 
affirm than assumption ? 

B. We cannot mentloa any other gronnd. 

P. In bnildrng for the futui'o upon this asaamption, have wo 
never reason to doubt or hesitate ? 

B. No other reason for hesitation than the fear, itself based 
npon experience, that we may be eri'ing in our interpretation 
of the phenomena the recurrence of which we count upon. 

P. The compilers of the Nnulical Almmiac do not heaitato 
to publish, some years in advance, the future positions of the 
beavenly bodies, and to deaeribo thoHc appearances which it 
will be peculiarly useful for navigators to be acquainted with. 
Would these compilers, if disposed to undertake the labour of 
computing the positions of the heavenly bodies a thousand or a 
million years hence, feel the same confidence in their prog- 
nostications ? 

J3. We can imagine their having some lurking apprehen- 
sions that, in the course of so long a time, some agencies, 
hitherto unknown to them, might intervene to upset their 
calculations. 

. P. You have mentioned that those successions or recur- 
rences which we have observed, and of which we expect the 
coutinnance, are sometimes spoken of and referred to as " the 
order of nature."' Under whatever general name we think or 
speak of them, are we justified in characterizing them as 
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The istate bt otU* ^nyictions in regai^ to sttcb M\M emok AS 
ihe dttcoession of day and night) of the seasons, of the tided) 
of life and death, and of ihe pains of hunger, thi^t, and edld, 
is not to he confounded with that in regard to Yicidittttdeti of 
weather, of crops, of earthquakes, and of epidemics. 

P, Doed it occur to jou that any imtmrtant pttj^odes arc 
gerved hj this classification of future phenomena &nd emM 
into thd certain and the uncertain ? 

jB< Ifost important. Disregard of future Certaintiei} biringij 
with it certain calamity. For example, Existence Would be 
impossihle without wealth ; and happy and comfortabld etist- 
6nc6 without abundance of wealth. Fuiu]*6 abundance of 
wealth, again, would be impossible without attention td thd 
fiticcession of the seasons, and to the infltienee of mechanical, 
chemical, and vital forces. 

P. And do not calamities quitd M d^adfdl oe^tlf from 
tinfeXpected and uncertain events ? 

Bi Quite as dreadfdl, perhaps, to thd individuals Ofi wil6m 
they fall. But fallingj as they do^ tipon comparatively few 
individuals^ and upon them but rarelyj they are less fatal to 
Society* Even when large numbers are stricken, the intervals 
of time between the calamities being long and uncertain, and 
the opportunities for recovery and the chance of escape being 
greater, society is less sensitive to them than it OtherwiSd 
would be* 

P* AgaiU) has there ndver been any suffering ftora intsin^ 
terpretation of phenomena^ irom making dure that future 
events will occur which will not occur ? Have we nb records 
of the mischiefs occasioned from taking measures which, con- 
ti'ary to the Coi^dent expectations of those who take thettii 
produce results the very reverse of what they wish, and from 
neglecting to take measures which would lead to the gratifiiCA« 
tion of their wishes ? 

B. There can be no doubt that we have only arrived at oulf 

present Btate ot certainty in regard to the future through 

« saoeesaioa of lnisintei*pretfttionB wiSi <A m%\«ikstL ^ii^s^Ni 
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fonndeJ upon them. Legislatora hove tnnilo laws luteutted to 
JWinote well-being, and physicians haye adopted treatment 
intended to cure their patients, which additioual kuowlcdgo 
hat shown io oonduce to iniBerj and death. 
■ Pi Where jndgmEills are looked upon as en'oneoug, and the 
eondiiet foniided upon thorn is Been to be misdirected, are there 
bot epithets specially applied to thti pcopto who think and 
Speak and act under tlieir influenco ? 

' B. Yes, they fire spoken of as prejadiced, deluded, or aapcr- 
B^tlona, according to the Ibrm and direction token by theii' 
fcrrOR) of judgment. 

P. Haye there not, in former dayfl, been many prognostica- 
fons concerning the fliture relied upon as certainties, which 
Art B6W claBBod among prejudices, deluaions, or BUperatitions ; 
ftnd ore there not some who are stiil counting for certain upon 
what others hold to be superstitions ? 

B. We must answer both these questions in the afflrmfltive. 

P. And is It not possible that some of oiir convictions in 

tegard to the realities nnd eertninties of the future may be 

looked tlpon aa prejudices, delusions, or superBtitiona by the 

better instructed men to come after us ? 

B. Quite possible. 

P. How, then, in the face of these Yarietlefi tmi I'eferflals of 
judgment, past, present, and expected, can yon persist ifl 
looking forward to any Mure occurrences aa certainties f 

S. The inference which we draw from the reveraala of Bonto 
Judgments, conctrrently with what we must he bhnd not to see 
•— -the confirmation by repeated esperience of others, ie that we 
onght to be diligent in ascertaming the kind of proof which 
will w&rrant oai relying upon future events as certamties. 
And M We only can learn what future events ate certain to 
teCUr by learning the causea which will produce them, we 
must avoid assuming the relation of cause and effect, aS is so 
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with yonr views. Men can now prognosiicaie a mnch larger 
number of future occurrences with certainty than thej could 
formerly, and they are saved from placing a fallacious relianee 
upon future occurrences, where such reliiuice would cause them 
to work out their own misery, or to fisdl into it through inaction* 
The steadily increasing capacity of man to judge of tiie evidence 
requisite for prognosticating future occurrences, by ascertaining 
the causes which lead to them, is day by day adding to his 
knowledge of future certainties, and guarding him more and 
more against the danger of placing reliance upon future events 
which neither will nor can occur. He is also better aUe to 
recognise what he does not know as well as what he does know, 
what he never can learn as well as what he may hope to learn. 
Do you not think, as our legislators, educators, and physicians 
approach nearer and nearer to this temper of mind, that thdr 
efforts in behalf of society will become more effective ? 

B, There can scarcely be a doubt that society will be better 
protected against the criminally disposed, that fewer children 
will grow up into bad and miserable men, and that diseases 
will be better guarded against, and when they do occur, be 
better treated. 

P. Having led you into this digression on the grounds which 
justify our considering some future events as certain, to dis- 
tinguish them front others which we admit to be uncertain or 
probable, or even improbable, I will now recall your attention to 
the different modes of preparing to meet certain and uncertain, 
probable and improbable, events. Among the certainties which 
we have spoken of is death. How do sensible people look 
forward to that ? Have they any thought of escaping it ? 

B. They may have thoughts of deferring, but not of escaping 
it. While efforts to improve health and prolong life are 
considered rational and useful, the mere thought of escaping 
death would be looked upon as visionary. 

P. Another certainty which you mentioned was, that life must 

be extingmahei unless supported by a regular provision of food 

and other aecessaries. Is tiaa cextwxi\.i ^^^N» "^^^ Vj ^aaa 
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in the same Bpirit that he deals with the other eerlaicty, 
death ? 

S. Hot exactly. He feels that he has bat to resign himself 
to death as the certain close of earthly oxiBteace : whereas for 
the adequate supply of food and other necessaries, it is not 
resignation, hat well-directed thought and exertion that are 
required of him. 

P. Another certainty of which men have by this time 
generally convinced themselves is that a store of wealth ade- 
quate to satisfy all reasonable wants is not to be had except by 
the exercise of what wo have called the industrial virtaes. 
What use has been made of the knowledge of this certainty ? 

B. To practise the virtaes, and to enjoy the beneficial 
resnlts as far as the virtues hare been practised ; although 
there is stall much suffering from the dreadful evils consequent 
upon the disregard of them. 

P. We have had occasion to consider certainty and un- 
eertniuty iu juxtaposition — the need of access to wealth con- 
tinnons and ceitain, the sources of supply intermittent ami 
uncertain. What Une of conduct has the consideration of 
this combination of certainty and uncertainty given rise to ? 

B. To the practice of economy, through which, out of 
irregular and uncertain crops a store may he maintained 
capable of yielding supphes regular and certain, or as nearly so 
as possible. 

' P. How has the certainty or uncertainty of maintaining an 
adequate store of wealth been affected by the geueral adoption 
of division of labour and of interchange ? 

B. There can be no doubt that the adoption of division of 
labour and its steadily progressive subdivision keeping pace 
with other improvements in production have not only increased 
our stores of wealth, but enabled us to rely with greater 
certainty upon the sources of supply whence withdrawals 
B stores for daily conBumption are to be replaced. 
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diyision of labour is inQontroveiiible : but, asi r^gardu ih^ 
share of each individaal, has not the continued adopfign 0$ 
improvement upoQ improvement, and of subdivisioii iipon 
pubdivision of labour introduced much more unpqrtaii^lijr illmk 
ber^tpfore ? 

J?, If th$ ^tore of wealth aceumuUte4 through our g?e^ 
efficiency in producing be greater, and greater tpo in prppoi'tioii 
to the utp|ib@r of people to he m^tainad Qut pf i^, ^^^ 19 $ur 
ground for ^mnpising that any uncertainty in th^ fha^s fl^firiPg 
- to individuals mu^t originate) in somo defective an^^wgenviRiii 
or i]» the obvious disregard of some cautioui oontriY^oei 09 
exertion iu the individual^ whose shares are deficient &Ai^x- 19 
quantity or certainty. 

P, Your answer clearly implies that the ^use of auiieit(HQ|| 
as well a$ of insuf^ciency in the supply of wealth aooessih]^ to 
any individuals of a community in which productio^i ijn qq tM 
^vhole well eared for, is to be sought iu the character mi 
conduct of the individuals su^^ering from that ^nc^rtai^tj tgi^ 
insufficiency. Is that what you really mean 9 

B, We will not take credit for having actually inten4e4 to 
say what we cannot miss seeing, now that you have presente4 
it so clearly to us, Let there be a cqnmiunity, as a whole 
over so far advanced in its powers pf producing and storing 
wealth, the individuals in it who are greatly below the ^ver&gO 
in power incur a risk from which others are free. The ignoranti 
the lazy, the unskilful, the dishonest, the drunken, the unruly, 
and the w^stefiil will suffer, so to speak, in the midst of plenty* 
But the snaring of these individuals from uncertainty 9Xii in- 
sufficiency in their supplies of wealth would be much more 
severe, if the producing powers of the mass of t^ com- 
munity were inferior to what they are, since it is froni their 
wealth alone that the sufferings pf the incapable QpapL be 
relieved. 

P. Does it not appear that in proportion to the rapidity 

wj'i/i which. QJij community is advancing in powers of proid^c- 

tioif^ hi repheing inferier with auigexioi TEifik>j!Dd;9^x^^\^\h^ 
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danger to each iudividunt of BoiTeriug &om the nnccrtniaiy nud 
inBufficiencj of the share of wealth ohtaiuahle by himself? 

B. hi a BtagQont elate of eocicty, nobody can bo incouTO- 
njwped b; these ancertainties, which are a cunseqaencti of per- 
petually imprariag methods of prodoclion. Bat if that staguaut 
ft^te het also a Etate of loisery, there is no hope of umcnding it, 
^cept by eipoiiing each isdiTidaal to mconTemence bava im< 
provemeiit, if be will not fit himself to nse improvement when 
ftpplicablo to his own special Ime of work, oi be prompt iu 
ehiftijig to some other line. 

P. Among the aiTaugoments for iforking onpitai which we 
Ifiva gmie over, a very considerable Hhara of onr attention baa 
baea bestowed tipoD tbe nse of credit. Sceiiig tliat bankruptcies, 
tod loaKsa, besides, which never obtain publioitj, would be tm- 
jnssible without credit, must we not admit that uucertoiuliea 
isunmerable aro introduced into iiiduatTioi life through its 
gtedivu? 

B. "We must, taking care, however, not to sever these 
nncortainticB from a certainty which acoompanios them — a cer- 
tainty of good far outweighing the uncertainties pf evil to 
which all are exposed whose efforts to share in the gqod are not 
wisely directed. 

P, "What is the cei-tain good obtainable by the nge of credit? 

B, Immonse increase of wealth caused by the facilities 
afforded, through the use of credit, for directing capital to the 
hands and places where it can be most profitably employed. 

P, Bo you think that this increased quantity- of wealth is 
evOT to be loolsed for unalloyed by the suffering to which 
individuals are exposed through failures in tholi attentpta to get 
ft share of the increase ? And if you do, can you point gut thu 
means by which each individual's participation in the increase 
may be made as certain as the increase itself ? 

B. "We should not be justified in espooting that nnalloycd 
enjoyment from the increased wealth obtainable by the nse of 
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benefit from credit free from danger. And whatever onr hopes 
may be of the growth of these virtues in the future, we know 
that they are sadly wanting in many who now nse credit. 
Conditions are attached to the use of all powerful agents which 
cannot be disregarded without danger. Hence the uncertain- 
ties with which the attainment of good is chequered* as 
advances iu the productiYeness of labour are made one after 
another. 

P. Does not this picture of yours give some sanction to the 
lamentations of those who seem to find much more to mourn 
than to rejoice over in the introduction and adoption 6f new 
powers of production ? They say that the certainty of moderate 
enjoyment is displaced by uncertainty, which, admitting the 
enjoyment to be greater in some respects, reduces it in their 
estimation below the lesser and more certain. 

B. K our picture could inspire such thoughts, we must have 
painted it badly. The tendency of every advance in producing 
power — of every improvement in the organization of labour — 
is to cause certainty to gain upon and displace uncertainty. 
Even where altered arrangements assume the form of derange- 
ment and introduce new elements of uncertainty, old elements 
of uncertainty are displaced. 

P. Could you readily cite any facts or occurrences in corro- 
boration of your doctrine that improvements in production not 
only add to the certainties of general well-being, but diminish 
the uncertainties which mar enjoyment, by depriving numerous 
individuals of anything worthy of the name of participation 
in it? 

B. History teems with confirmations of the beneficial efiects 
of the adoption of increased powers of production. The 
abundance of food, clothing, dwellings, fuel, furniture, and 
utensils, of appliances for safe and rapid communication, and 
for recreation and health, in modem as compared with former 
times, are clearly results of well-authenticated improved 
methods of applying labour. It would puzzle anybody to 
ffliow that a larger proportion tiiwi \ieiie\.QiQX^ ot ^^ ^3a^'^k ^ 
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proportion of the ooamnimity, was cut off from bucIi participa- 
-tion ia wealth as is indispcnsablo for a decently comfortable 
existence. Our little experience and reading have impressed 
as with the conviction that the destitute and non-producing 
dsBses are better cared for out of oar increased stotes of wealth 
'Bud the better application of them than they ovei were in 
former days. 

P. Admitting, as I think we must, that improved methods of 
prodacing haye placed at man's disposal a greatly uioreased 
•ertainty of well-being, or, more pvopcriy, have greatly 
diminished the uncertainty of general well-being, do you 
■attribute no part of the privation and Buffering of inilividuals 
,io tbe cDstinual introduction of these improved methods ? 

B. If we have been right in the couclusiouB at which wo 
have so far arrived, and in which yon have allowed ua to 
remain undisturbed, aa if yourself considering tbum un- 
Bhakable, we may say with confidence that we exonorato 
improved methods of production ^om being the eansea 
either of individna! or of genenil misery, as much as we do tho 
well-known variations of the seasons. When individuals are 
not intelligent and painstaking enough to supply themselves 
with food, clothing, fuel, and shelter for the winter months, 
their suffering and death are chargeable to their misconduct. 
And where their misconduct has been inherited, ao to speak, 
tbiongh parental neglect, their sufTering and premature death 
Bhoold be assigned to that canse. In like manner, tf with man's 
improved methods of applying steam, air and water power, 
and electric and chemical agencies, accidents and suffering are 
greatly diminished, we must not be misled because accidents 
and suffering assume a new form, and make thereby a 
deeper impression upon our feelings at the time. Accidents 
on the railroad, the foundering of steam-ships, and explosions 
in chemical and gas works were unknown a century ago ; but 
these accidents have taken the place of a much larger number 
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from what we may call misnso of the agents of prodnelioii, 
whether m the present or in former times, may always be 
traced to some of those industrial disqualifications or vices 
which we have oyer and over again • contended may be greatly 
diminished, if not entirely got rid of, by an edncation belter in 
quality and more generally diffused. 

P. Are there not some casualties, some dangers ttid WEk^Gt* 
tainties attaching to particular works, bnsineiMiBS, and pro- 
fessions which cannot be guarded against, and whioh, theMfbre, 
require some special contrivances to be resorted to for tiie 
purpose of making them endurable 9 For example, acknow- 
ledging, as we do, the additional safeguard against soarcify 
afforded by drawing supplies &om all the regions of the globe, 
can we fail to notice the sufferings, the uncertainties, and the 
anxieties to which shipowners and merchants are exposed from 
the dangers of the seas ? 

B. The loss and uncertainty to which any one metohant or 
shipowner is exposed while engaged in a work which con- 
tributes to certainty and security of well-being for all, are 
guarded against by special precautions. Where they combine 
in considerable numbers, and the ventures are num^x>us, they 
reckon upon a certain proportion of losses or casualties, and 
by making provision for them reduce uncertainties to a certainty. 
Shipowners who own only one or a few ships, and merchai^ 
whose ventures are large in proportion to their means, l&sare 
them with companies organizedr specially to undertake the lisk 
of losses which, although infr^qu^nt, would, when they oooaiMd, 
be ruinous to the shipowner or merchant upo*i whom they 
might fell. 

P. What is it that induces insurance companies to make 
themselves responsible for those large and infrequent losses, 
and thus to relieve merchants and shipowners fr(«i a load 
of uncertainty and anxiety which would deter the more pmdent 
of them from engaging in their business, or at all events, froni 
eondncting it as vigorously and STicoe^sfally as they do ? 
J^. That which iiMlii066 cwpiMi^l^ io iLndiQi^^cjkft «b^ <I(^ 
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bnBUiMB — tho Lope of jn-ofit. The merehsnt or ebipoimer 
who applies to them to he relieved from the losi^es to vhich ho 
J8 exposed from perils of the sea has to piiy a conBideration 
or premiam of ew much per cent., according to the nature of 
the risk proposed. The maguitnde of thifi premium may be 
matter of negotiation. GonciTally, the premiam fot most riaks 
la pretty well known beforehaud. PremimnB Tftry, according to 
the eatiinato of the danger, irom one-tenth to ten or even twenty 
per cent., the latter class of riflk§ being oompBratiTely rwe. 
The companies, if they manage their husineaa Bnt-oeBBfiillv, are 
OEirofnl to Bscertain that Iobbps occur leas frequently than one 
in a thonsand when they charge a premium of one-tenth per 
eeut., and leas frequently than one in ten when they-accept 
i«n per cent. ; and they are sure to be prevented fiflm asking 
prenunms known to he greatly in escess, in the nggregate, of 
the probable losses and their own office- ejcpenaea by the 
eonnter- offers of other companies plying for similar boamesa. 

P. Are not formers, manufacturers, wd wholesale and retail 
' dealers esposed to special uncertainties and perils, although not 
to perils of the sea ? 

B. There ia the risk of fire, from which no one can feci 
himself quite secure. Most pradent people seek protection by 
inanrance. And the stamp-duty upon fire-insarance is one of 
the nglieat biota yet unremoved fr«m our system of taxation, 
being larger in amount than the premium charged by the 
insurance companies on that class of property, the insnrancc 
of which ought to be particularly desired by the legislature. 

F. You alluded a short time ago to the certainty of death. 
Is it not necessary in conducting induatrial works to take into 
account the uncertainty of life ? 

B. Most necessary. Almost oil our larger works are made, 
as nearly as possible, independent of the lives of particular 
indiTiduals. It is arranged that the capitals embarked in them 
shall not be withdrawn. In case of the death or bonkmpte^. 
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porcliase, gift) or inheritance. Our large joint-stock companies 
afford examples of the method by which capital is retaised 
undiminished, old proprietors departing and new ones arriying, 
as suits their convenience or necessity compels. Death and 
other casualties will also carry off the officials and servants of 
these companies, but as long as the capitals are unimpaired, 
other officials and servants are ever at hand to take the vacant 
places. 

P. We recognize in joint-stock associations, as well as in 
government institutions, contrivances for depriving death of 
some of the inconvenience and suffering that would otherwise 
attach to it. The deaths of individual shareholders or of 
government officials leave the routine of the great railways, of 
the Bank of England, and of the Post-office to continue 
undisturbed, flvents that might introduce interruption and 
tmcertainty, or even suspension, into works which, for the good 
of society, ought to be carried on with the utmost regularity, 
are so provided for and guarded against that we may speak of 
some of our institutions and industrial arrangements as we do 
of our annuities, and look upon them as perpetual. But the 
loss and suffering of the families, dependants, and creditors, 
from the death of individual shareholders in joint- stock com- 
panies, .of the servants in them, and of professional men and 
others carrying on business on their own separate accounts, are 
left unguarded against by these co-operative arrangements 
which seem to protect society so well. Is nothing done to 
diminish, if not to prevent, the extent and severity of these 
cases of suffering ? 

B. There is life assurance, by which death is stripped of 
some of its terrors to those who have to meet it, and of some 
of the privation which it might entail upon surviving relatives, 
friends, and dependants. 

P. Have you ever had your thoughts directed to what people 
have to do when they insure their lives ? 

^. Only cursorily. We have heard more about benefit 
Sfocieties. People who at^ admiltei. metc^^x^ qIMIidl^^^ ^^t^dss^ 
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undertake to pay a Email sum periodicaUy, in rctnrn for which 
fhey ore eatitled to rei:eive a. weekly Bum while anfit for work 
ij accident or illnosB ; aoU some payment is made to their 
Barriving relations at their deaths : both pajmcnte of course 
being proportioned to the rate of then' owu contributions. 

P. Insurance of life gnarda against some of the sadder con- 
fiequencoB that might follow death only, leaving the conse- 
quences of sickness and accident to benefit societies, or other 
pmdentiul arrangements. Life. insaraiice, although a compa- 
latiyely modem contrivance arising ont of man's steady though 
rfow growth as au intelligent being, has been reduced to a 
flystem which presents a very improving subject for study. It 
may happen — it will, I have no doubt happen — that some of 
you will desire to insure your own hves. Do you expect that 
the premiums, demanded of you will vary as greatly as thoso 
demanded for maiine and firo insoranco? 

B, We presume that, if we did not seek insurance on our 
liyea till we had attained on advanced age, a much larger pre- 
mium would ho required than If we sought insurance when 
yonng. 

P. You are quite right. The various life assurance com- 
panies pubhsh then' scales of premiums for different ages, so 
that you might t«ll beforehand how much per cent, will be 
asked of you before you enter the doors of the office. But do 
yon think that the assurance companies are willing to insure 
every life that is presented to them ? 

B. Perhaps not. If they consented to insore some lives, it 
could only be in consideration of a very high premium. 

P. There are some assurance offices which profess their 
readiness to insure what are termed hazardous lives, the pre- 
miums being raised above the ordinary rates for similar ^es, 
according to the estimate formed of the health and constitution 
of the person npon whose life insurance is demanded. Most 
business to good lives, and 
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who apply for insurancp. You undarstand, of course, wliy 
insnrance companies are compeUed to rqect very ha>urdoiiB 
lives, or to ask premiums npon them proportioned to tiia extra 
risk? 

B. They must either protect themselyes In one of these ways 
ai?ainst loss, or else raise their premiums on ordinary lives. 
But since general applicants for iiLance wonld ZZa^ to 
this extra charge, they are driven to act as they do* 

P. Uncertain as life is in some respects, there mnsi be some 
certainty that is reducible to calculation, otherwise insurance 
and the profit of those who undertake it would be impossible. 
What is this certainty 9 

B: If we are not mistaken, this is the certainty whioh has 
been arrived at : a sufficiently large number of lives being 
taken, rejecting those which assurance companies will not take, 
the average duration of life from a certain age is found to be 
a certain number of years. Individuals die within, and others 
live beyond, that number; some greatly within, and some 
greatly beyond that number. 

P. And how will you describe the uncertainty ? 

B. The uncertainty is, which of the whole number of lives 
will be brought to an early close, -and which protracted to an 
extraordinary length. If there were no such uncertainty, they 
who knew that they were to live long would have no occasion 
to insure, and would save their premiums, and they who knew 
that they were to die early would, supposing them to be con- 
scientious, enter into no engagements for the due performance 
of which life prolonged beyond the limit assigned to them is 
indispensable. 

P. Has any classification been attempted of the degrees of 
uncertainty attached to various lives ? 

B. All the details of insurance business are based upon 

classification — rather the classification of the probabilities ^an 

of the uncertainties of life. Take the several ages of twenty, 

thirty, and forty. The individtial -who wishes, at any one rf 

these ages, to insure his He mgVAi \^acTi ^xQm \Jcl^ ^ftws^im 
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asked of Iiim ika arei'age diu'atioii of luaurablo lii^ at his ago. 
Tliis average Lebg colualatad apou as oortaiu, gives tiio pro- 
bable length of life of each iuilividaal, ^'hieh of course dimiiiigheH 
with advuQoing years. 

P, Would it be ooiTeot to aay that the actuarioa of the lif'o 
asaui-auco offioes have redacsd the probabilities of the doratlou 
of life, subject to the precautious which they take, to a certainty ? 

11, Putting it as you do, the expiesEion might soum.! strange. 
But uudorstanding by probabilities the claBsifiuatiun of ttto 
diftcrout degi'oea of certainty in uncertainties, we do not see 
why the olaasifiootion, if correct, should not be uallsd certain, 
altJiough it be the clasyitiuation of uncertainties. 

P. At our enrher meetiuga we bestowed some thought upon 
economy as a saftguard against eaeualties or calamities of 
greater or less uncertainty in their oocarreuoe. la not iu' 
auranoa a muoh more trusty safeguard than economy ? 

13, We oanuot auswoi this i^uoation as you have shaped it. 
We even auspect thut you are trying whether we have eo far 
profited by your instruotiou 03 to perceive that a diatinctjou 
eanuot be drawn where there is no difference. Kconomy ia 
pot one thing and insurance another. Insurance is one of tho 
forma in which the resouroea of economy may be used in a 
way Ukely to accomplish the very purpose for whiob eoonomy 
in some form ia indispensable. 

P. I shall be glad to have a few esamplea illu8trativ« of thii 
poaition of yours. 

B. A young lad ataris in life detarmined to aet upon the 
nUea which we have learned ajid aaaented to here. He aaves 
ftitd) besidea good wages, beeomea poaaeaaed of a amall uuoleus 
of capital. He thinka of marriage ; by which we mean he is 
prepuing to take upon himself the duties of husband and 
parent, not recklessly but prudently. He reflects upon tho 
probably sad position of his wife and young ones if he ahould 
be taken from them before he haa had time to earn and save 
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ON aOYUBNMUNT. 
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P. We haye bean endeayonring to aaoeirUui for onnehM) 

througbotit the whole of the coarse in which you have aeeom* 

panied me, what we ought to do ; what rales of oondnet moat 

conduce to the general well-being of society ; what sentiments, 

dispositions and resolves we ought to eoltivate and eheriih ai 

a means of securing the observance of these rules in oior eon* 

ducti whenever the demand for action or self-restnunt is made 

upon us< The inquiries and reflections which convince na of 

the rules of conduct that ought to be observed by onrselves 

also convince us that the same rules ought to be universally 

observed. The rules of conduct referred to have, in lact, 

been adopted in preference to rules of oonduct which had been 

acted upon in former ages, and to the many other rules whicli 

we might have adopted, but which examination has led us 

to reject, because they seemed better adapted to promote the 

general well-being. If education were so good of its kind, and 

so universal, and our common nature so uniformly tractable, 

that the rules of conduct most conducive to the well-being of 

society were understood and observed by all, the well-being of 

society would seem to be provided for as far as human power 

could reach. It is, however, too well known, whether the 

cause be neglect and misdirection of treatment under the name 

of education, or the intractability of some natures, or the two 

together, that there are many individuals who do not, in their 

conduct, observe the rules indispensable for the general well- 

JbeiDg. There is reason to believe t\ia.\. laswa^ ixiot^ ^-t^^ V^^ 
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theif eondiiQt within the mlee prescribed b; compiilslau from 
fear, rather thcin &om chccrliil acquiesceuce in those rules sa 
being well adapted to promote the general well-being of tho 
society to vhiah tiioj belong. If, for no other reasou, gorem- 
ment, or some power under whatever name it may be dosig- 
a&UiA, is indispeuaable for the purpose of rostratning, as fsr as 
possible, all those persons who lefase to keep thoir conduct 
within the prescribed limits, and also those who, but far ita 
iuterierence, might be tempted to overpass them. Bnt then 
arises the question. How this power is to be provided, regulated, 
knd directed ? People's ideas, aa well as their decisions exem- 
plified in practice, have undergone many changes ; the forms of 
government, and, still more, the proceedings under them, are 
Tery different to what they uaed to be, and the alterations atill 
pfoposed in them ore frequeut subjects of discussion. You 
vill, I am sure, bo glad to put your thoughts together on these 
gabjects, to examine them and add to them, and eorroct and 
n-arrange them, so aa to be able, if called upon, to act well 
your parts in supporting those who hnvo to ndmJnistor tho 
government, or even in performing some of the- duties which 
pertain to government. Do you know to whom the powers 
of government are trusted at the present time in this 
country? 

B. To the Queen, the Lords and the Commons eoiyointly. 

P. Do the Houses of Lords and Commons possess any of 
this power after they have been prorogued ; that is, when Uiey 
ftra not sitting ?~ 

B. Not actually; they do virtually. Many of the taxes 
constituting a large portion of the supplies aecessary for 
carrying on the government are only voted for one year, and 
the mutiny bill, which grants to the executive the allegiance 
of the army and navy, is only in force for one year till 
further renewed. 
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meni, is delegated to the Queen and the ministers, and otherd 
of her selection and appointment ?. 

B, Yes; and to guard against any material conflict of 
purpose and action between these different powers of govem- 
ment, the executive cannot Act; or, as it is commonly expressed, 
the administration cannot be carried on for a longer period 
than a year without being subject to re-examination, and, if 
considered expedient, to revision. 

P. If this country were ever again to be afflicted with a bad 
sovereign, might he not, during that short interval of time 
between the prorogation and re-assembling of parliament, do 
great mischief by using his power rather to oppress than to 
protect society ? 

B, Even this danger, remote as we may hope it ever will be, 
is guarded against ; for no order of the Crown commands 
obedience by law unless it be countersigned by a responsible 
minister. 

P. Understanding that the sovereign cannot command 
obedience unless his order be countersigned by a responsible 
minister, we must next learn to what superior authority it is 
that the minister is responsible. 

B. The minister is bound to make all his acts conform to 
the law ; and the law is, of course, the expression of the will of 
the Crown, the Lords and the Commons. On some rare 
occasions, when parliament is not sitting, and ministers think 
it for the public good to overstep the precise limits of the law, 
immediately on the meeting of parliament they apply for an act 
of indemnity. 

P. And are they not almost sure of obtaining that ? 

B, They are ; proving thereby how careful ministers are not 
to exercise power beyond the law, except on emergencies, when 
their doing so will entitle them to thanks rather than rebukes 
from parliament ; to rewards and honours, not to impeachment 
and condemnation. 
J^. Does it occasionally happen that differences of opinion 
ariffe Mweeu the co-ordinate poT^eia Va \\i!^ ^csh^tossl^i^ ^\f^ 
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bow the conatry ought to be gOTerned ia Eomo particulars, ani 
what chaiigea oaght to he intrDilDced into aai laws ? 

B. It does. Such differences, in &et, could hardlj fail to 
ansc. Many of the changes made in oar laws of late jears 
were preceded, not only by much discassion among the people 
at large, and in each house of parliameot, but hy protracts 
disagreement between the two hoQges. 

P. "When the Crowu desirea some act to be performed, or 
some law to be passed, which either of the houses of parliament 
disapproves, must not one snccnmb to the others ? 

B. They must come to an agreement, or the govermnent of 
Ihe country would have to be altered or abandoned. In reality, 
they agree to abide by the laws as they exist, and which they 
have been cont-ent to tolerate, if not to approve, np to ihe 
time, until a strong and general feeling is expressed that any 
proposed change or amendment ought to be assented to. But 
.we do not think that so harsh an expression as " to succumb " 
I' Dan be appropriately used whei'O all concerned, whatever may 
' be the differences of opinion among them, are intent upon 
seeing the country governed conformably to the wishes of the 
best and most sensible people in it. We mnst not forget that 
the houses of legislature are made up of individuals of various 
experience and attachments, and of habits of thought, therefore, 
unequally impressionable by the evidence and arguments that 
may he adduced in favour of any innovation. They are most 
likely fair samples of others like themselves outside their walls. 
The members of the legislature, besides, in successive aessions 
are not identical with those in preceding sessions. Time for 
reflection, new modes of representing matters under discussion, 
and the light reflected by passii^ evenia, may, together, gain 
over many previously opposed to change, or lead its advocates 
to abandon what is seen to have been partially considered and 
ill-advised. 

. If, contrary to what might be expected, there should be 
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A dangeroas tone of vehemence and irritation to the debates, 
are there any arrangements or contrivances by which a com- 
mon agreement may be arrived at without any unseemly 
appearance of dictation from one power in the constitution over 
another ? 

B, The chief security against dictation, of against violent 
dissatisfaction of any one branch of the legislature at the 
opposition of the others to its wishes, is the attachment 
generally felt by the public at large, and (^ which the memben 
of the legislature form a part, to the institutions under wtuch 
they live. Institutions which have been reputed good up to a 
certain time cannot of a sudden become intolerable to a 
thoughtfal people, because some among ihem are beginning to 
discover flaws which, as they think, ought to be amended, 
while others are more alive to the excellence of what Uiey have 
been accustomed to than to the supposed defects of which eo^ 
rection is demanded. 

P. Making every attowance for ihe forbearance of those who 
are insisling upon improvements and reforms to which others 
are insensible, and for the probability that reforms suggested 
by some will eventually be acceded to by all when their merits 
have been discussed and established, must there not be some 
contrivances by which concord between the different branches 
of the legislature may be brought about and maintained ? 

Bi, There must be ; in £EU!t, there are, many. As an 
example of one : should the House of Commons by a very 
large majority dissent from the ministers of the Crown, the 
ministers may either resign and leave the Crown to choose 
otiier ministers who will not oppose the well- ascertained feel- 
ings of the House oi Commons, or they may advise the Crown 
to dissolve the house and summon another whose leanings may 
be different. 

P. A test of this kind will establish the harmony required. 
For ministers would resign as a matter of course if the new 
Bouse of Commons should concm mi\i ^^ one that had been 
-dissolved; and if it dissented from t\ie ioimw ^msil^ wA w^r 
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finrred with the ministers, tliey would he able to eontinno in 
office and carrj their meaBiii-oa, nhich, howorer, might undergo 
6pmo laodifioation — the result of the rigid inveBtigation and 
repeated criticism to which they had liecn subjected in the 
meantime. But how would it be with the HnoBe of Lords if 
they were to continue iu dotcnntned opposition to the Crown 
1|Kd Qonee of Commons ? 

B. Aa the power of creating peerg ia Toatcd in the Crown, 
there can be no difficulty, if the Crowu were driven to extremity, 
in creating » number of new peers whose sentiments are known to 
■oinoide with those of tJie Crown and ComniMiB, to restore har- 
JBOony between the three branches of the legislature. But the no- 
Veesity of resorting to Guch a measure is yery unlikely to arise. 
' P, "Wlint makes you think that the neoeaaity for a creation 
of peers to reproduce harmony in the legislature is an emer- 
gency seldom if ever to be espected ? 

B. Because the peers are sufficiently identified with the 
ffommnnity, in eplto of the v^eties of opinions and wisheB 
Uiat may occasionally arise, to nwibn one foei suro that thoy 
desire to see the country well governed ; because their nuiks 
are being perpetually strengthened by i^e aooession of dis- 
tinguished commoneTB who have dcme good eervic* to the 
public and whose judgment mast carry weight everywhere, and 
because it ia almost impossible to oonceive how the House of 
Liwds could long He, with anything approatdiing to nnanimity, 
of one opinion and the Hoase of Commons of another. 

P. Does it not happen, sometimes, when &e House of 
Commons haa made known its wishes, even for a long tune, 
that there is a considerable minority in that house which Hb- 
eenta from the majority, and eventually grows into a maJOTity, 
And reverses its decision ? 

B. It does; and thatcountenances the opinion that the Honee 
of Lords can never bo so strongly opposed to the wishes of the 
commnnitvaa that it should be required to desist from maintain.- 
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P. The danger of any serious and lasting disagreement 
between the different branches of the legislature seems to you 
something very remote. You do not even apprehend that the 
resource of a creation of peers, in order to produce harmony, 
is oyer likely to be availed of. A House of Lords at Yariance 
with a House of Commons, expressing its wishes only by a 
small or fluctuating majority, serves as a caution against adop- 
ting and acting upon views not generally concurred in. The 
inconvenience of a House of Lords persisting in opposition to 
the oft-declared and nearly unanimous opinions of the Blouse 
of Commons need not be guarded against, because it is not to 
be feared. Are you quite confident, when the two houses have 
come to an agreement, and the Crown has acquiesced in their 
decisions, that satisfaction will also be given to the people for 
whose benefit the laws are supposed to be made ? 

B, Understanding that the House of Commons is composed 
of representatives of the people, we do not see how the laws 
can fail to give general satisfaction ; for if they did not in any 
particular, the means of obtaining an alteration are at the 
people's command. They have but to choose representatives 
whose views coincide with their own. 

P, Does not this imply that the power of deciding how the 
country is to be governed, what laws shall be maintained, mo- 
dified, and repealed, what new laws shall be enacted, and what 
taxes shall be collected, is really vested in the people who 
nominate the members of parliament ? 

P. Perhaps it does, not forgetting the power of the House 
of Lords and of the ministers of the Crown to interpose suf- 
ficient time previous to actual adoption and application, so 
that bare majorities may grow towards unanimity, or die oat 
by dint of further discussion, and of |k clearer apprehension ci 
matters in dispute. 

P. Is it a matter of great concern, think you, who the 
people are that are appointed to choose representatives, ox 
members of parliament ? 
^. It mmt he. For chiefty, VE uo\i^\iQ^l/vQ.HJDLtsBiSsi«^ 
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power of giving a tone and character to the goverament, or 
even in great emergencies, of daterminiiig its actual coarse. 

P. The device of electing memherB of parliament, or of a. 
tepreBentatire assembly, whatever may be tlie name given to 
it, to inflaence, if not wholly to direct tlie govei-nment, ia one 
of comparatively modem date. It has been generally adopted 
in the more thriving countries of th<i globe, and seems to be 
gaining ground in estimation, although there is much discnS' 
sion going on as to who the electors ought to be, and how their 
powei-s ought to be exercised. You will be greatly assisted in 
your efibrtg to aiTivo at a satisfactory solution of the qnestion, 
" Who ought to choose our membws of parliament ? " by first 
making sure of what is, and of what ought to be, the object of 
icBorting to a system of representation at aU. 

B, Two purposes appear to us to be served by adopting a 
system of representation. The one is, that it makes known 
to the administrative and csecutive governmeut the wishes of 
4Iie governed ; and the other, that it accustoms the people to 
take an active interest in the proceedings of government, and 
to watch the effects which they produce, 

P. If these two purposes are so desirable, ought not the 
right of voting for members of parliament to be conferred, as 
nearly as possible, upon every individual in the commnnity ? 

B. When we answer " jes " to the question, whether this 
right ought not to be conferred, as nearly as possible, upon 
every individual iu the community, you will understand that 
we do not think that this right ought to be conferred upon 
cHldren, paupers, and criminals, and others, who, from 
their ignorance and bad habits, are likely to make a bod Dse 
of it. 

P. Would not your grounds for refusing a vote exclude from 
the body of electors the larger part of the people of every 
country with which you are acquainted ? 
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tiie franciiise, ftnd stitnnlato us to instrncl and raise {he pedplO) 
so as to telnove all excrtses for their exclusion. 

P, Can you giye me any idea of the plan or system on 
Whi(5h the electoral body is formed in this country ? 

B, We have heard it said,- that no plan or system is io be 
found in it. A freehold of 405., or a tenantcy of 50L a-year, 
gives to the owner of it a vote for the county in which it is 
situated : and in the principal towns and cities, householders 
who pay an annual rent of 10/. and upwards, and c&rlsim 
people Called liverymen, also have vote^. But the votes are sof 
distributed, that less than one-third of the voters return more 
than two-thirds of the members. 

P. Has the systein, or want of system, on which our House 
of Commons is constituted existed for a great length of time, 
or, like the constitutions of most other countries, is it a crea- 
tion of late years 9 

B, We don't know that we can do better thaii adopt the 
expression, that the constitution under which we are governed 
has gro'\M and not been made what it is. Till rather more 
than thirty years ago, the only material changes in it for more 
than two hundred years were the additions made to the Houses 
of Parliament by the introduction, first of the elective peers 
and representatives for Scotland, and then of those for Ireland, 
on the union of England and Wales with those kingdoms. 

P, And what was the nature of the change thirty years ago, 
to which you allude ? 

B, Indefensible and inexplicable as our representative system 
is still considered by many people, even after the alterations 
made by what is known as the Keform Bill of 1832, before 
that time it had ceased to be endurable. The Eeform Bill 
disfranchised many boroughs in which the voters were so few 
as to make it a farce to call the members elected by them 
representatives of the people, enlarged the boundaries of others 
so as to add to the number of electors, deprived some of the 
smaller boroughs which had reiumed t^o members of the right 
of returning more than one, meie«iaft9L \Jafe Txsiis&^t qIuq^i^- 
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lutatives retsmalile by the more fwpulons coimtieB, mi 

>iiferred a right of roting npos the inbabitante of the mcbo- 
ilitan districts and large towns which had grown np Eubsft- 
leotly to the original apporticFnutent of represeittatlveB to tlis 
tToral toWTiij and their iidiabitants. 

P. What reasons are given for diasatiafaction with one. 
Sectoral eystem, ami^nded as it was by the Beform Bill ? 

B. The reasons are nnmeious, some applying to tha 
rinciplcs on which the system is based, and others to Uu, 
etails in it. 

P. I can readily tmdetstand that eiception shonid bo tokea 
I many of its details, bat what is the meaning of objectiooft 
> the principle ? 

B. It is contended by many that every man has a natural 
ight to a vote in tho choice of representatives who are to makai< 
Lws which he, in common with others, is forced to obey. Thq^ 
eqnieace, it is true, in the practice of withholding this right 
:om all who have not reached years of diseretiuT), or who are 
linted with frime ; and there are some who are willing also to 
isqnalify wtimcii and p;iupcrs. We freclv admit that we do 
ot understand what is meant by a "natnral right." They 
ho claim this " natural right" for all mankind do not appear 
:> have much hesitation is withdrav.'ing, Euspending, or qnali- 
'ing it when they find it standing in the way of some prin- 
iple, predilection, or convenience which they are less disposed 
) Borrender. 

P. Have we not had occasion to talk of " right " and 

rights " ourselves more than once ? Did yon not attach Btane 
leaning to those terms, about which yon felt yon could bneno 
lisapprehenaion ? 

B. We have spoken of " rights of property," and then we 
leant a privilege conferred and gnaranteed by the government) 

corresponding obligation being imposed upon otiiera to 
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used with a much wider signification than that to which yoa 
limit it? 

B. It may be. In fact it is. We have heard folks say 
that every man has a natural right to a share in the land of 
his birth. The meaning attached to the word *' right" here, 
even with the assistance of the word *' natural" prefixed, can 
only be that they who thus use it think that all persons ought 
to have some share of the land and perhaps a vote also. 

P. If by '* natural rights " were clearly understood rights 
which ought to be conferred, would you then object to the use 
of that term ? 

jB. We should, because its use seems^to bar, where it ought 
to invite, inquiry and examination. People who talk of a 
natural right to a vote or to a share of the land, or to means 
of subsistence, or to a fair day's wage for a fair day's labour, 
or to any one of a thousand other things, imply, if they do not 
directly a£Gbrm, that they are stating something which is beyond 
question. Whereas, what they assert under cover of that ex- 
pression is generally very questionable, sometimes unattainable; 
and attempts to realize it could only cause great mischief, and 
fill society with confusion and uneasiness. They, on the other 
hand, who mean by " rights," privileges conferred by the 
governing power, are quite alive to the propriety of submitting 
for examination and re- examination all existing rights, in order 
to learn by the help of the new lights obtained from time to 
time which of them should be sustained as they are, which 
withdrawn or modified, and what new ones should be conferred ; 
it being always borne in mind that every right conferred 
carries with it a corresponding obligation to be enforced. 

P. Admitting the validity of your reasons for preferring to 
think and speak of rights as privileges which ought or ought 
not to be conferred, rather than as attributes inherent, in- 
alienable, or natural, and not open to be discussed, we still 
have to learn what rights ought to be conferred and what to be 
withheld. 
B, There is only ono metiioJi Vi '^^slOsx ^'^'tJsi ^<^"^<«a 
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as tliose cnn ho settled, and that is by tniug to ascertain 
what rigiits will be best adapted to promote the general well- 

P. Is there not a wide distinction to bo ohsciTod between 
rights, as yoa explain them, conferred by the govoming power, 
and rights, like the right to a Tote, which, although wo designate 
them by the same name, mast bo admitted to be somewhat 
different, since it is in yirtue of them that the vety governing 
power Is constituted ? 

B. These two classes of rights have been distinguished — 
Oie first as " legal," the second as "constitutional." Practi- 
cally, they rest upon the same basis. For nlthongh constitu' 
tional rights might be supposed to be antecedent to all law, as 
being the foundation of the goremment which confers legal 
rights, it is well known that the constitutional rights eiyoyod in 
this country are not held to be unalterable by the goyemment 
for the time being. And it is no abuse of language to say that 
the power which, at its pleasure, may confer, withdraw and 
withhold rights, actually confers those which subsist undis- 
turbed. The Reform BiU of 1832 prorea that coustitational 
rights were then held to be fit matters to be conferred and 
abrogated by gOTemmcnt authority, and later discussions, 
with the disfranchisement of some boroughs and the enfran- 
chisement of others, show that the same opinions continue to 
be held. 

P. It as^sta us greatly in forming our judgments upon 
matters so important as all things pertaining to government 
are, to be spared the necessity of inquiring into the origin of 
the first constitutional rights. We might find them to be 
concessions wmng by the people, or by some of the more intel- 
ligent and courageous of them, fi^jm despotic power. Even to 
tiiia day — witness late events in America, Austria, and Italy — 
coustitational rights are greatly at variance with public feelings, 
and govemments have obstinately refused to make concessions. 
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of peoplo so circtunstanced. Happily, in this conniry^ we are 
raised above the necessity or even the thought of attempting to 
obtain constitutional rights except by appeals to the reasons of 
those who direct the goyemmcnt and make the laws. We live 
at an epoch and in a country where, as regards constitutional 
fights, we need only to inquire what rights ought to be conferred 
by government. If these prove to be the very constituiionaj 
rights which we do enjoy, our satisfaction with what we possess 
will be all the greater. If they show wherein our rights M 
short of what they ought to be, we shall know what to ask for, 
and how to set about bringing others to agree in our concli;: 
sioQS and to unite with us in impressing them upon the legis- 
lature. Does it appear to you that the constitutional righi of 
voting for a member of parliament is one to which much import- 
ance should be attached ? 

B. It cannot be otherwise. For, as we have seen, flie 
character of the government must be determined by that of the 
members of parliament^ and each voter among the constituents 
plays his part in deciding who are to become members. 

P. I think I gather from your answers that you would not 
jrecommend that the right of voting for members of parliament 
should be conferred indiscriminately upon everybody ? 

B. We think that some attempt should be made to give a 
preponderating influence to the wisest and jsest conducted 
among the people. At the same time, no efforts ought to be 
spared in order that as few as possible should be excluded from 
the improving influences of the habit of watching and taking a 
part in the proceedings of government. 

P. In comparing the two modes of attempting to distribute 
rigjits among a people, which appears to you best adapted for 
p^romoting the general well-being — ^tbat of assuming that there 
are rights antecedent to all government, whether they be called 
primeval, inalienable, or natural, or that of recognizing them 
to be creations of the governing power, itself a counterpart of 
the mil of the people or of the more energetic 'portion of the 
people ? 



B, Tlie latter, although oither modo reqoirea tho eserciaa of 
cantiou and eagaoity, whether to diaoover which of all proposed 
rights are roaily natural, or which really condnciYe to well-being. 
But by the latter moilo, iio ohstade stands in tho way of 
iiiqairy foi detenuiuiug what rights will moat condiice to the 
wisll-heiug of eociety, nnlesB, indeed, it he the iguoranee of tha 
people, which, if not remoTed, might turn rights othcr^so 
j-oasonfthio and dcsu-ahle into instnunente of niisuhuif . In th*) 
cose of constitutional rights, the welfare of society has to he 
looked for through the character and conduct of the gOTem- 
meut, which it is tho main purpose of constitutional rights tg 
produco iu the greatest perfection ; koepiug iu yiew, at tho 
saiiio time, the heneficial infiuenco upon the people of tho 
practice of watching aud scauning- tl^ march of government, 
and of appointing tho meipbei's who aro to control it, 

P. Not losing sight of the importance of using tho elective 
franchise as a means of coutinning and perfecting the politic^ 
education of tho people, all intelligeut men must, I think, ho 
of one mind as to the desirableneaK of trusting the powers of 
go\(Tui]ii;iit as nearly as posaiblu to the best and wisest iu tlio 
land. Do yoa think it would he an easy matter ]a deyiee a 
plan by which the best and wisest shall be forthcoming to hold 
the reins of government ? Or can yoa spggest how people 
should bo chosen to select them for hb ? 

B. We cannot pretend to suggest anything better Oifui our 
system of representation, subject to the amendments that may 
be introduced into it from time to time, and that may appeaf 
needfal to accommodate it to the further progress of socielj, 

P. Tlicy who propose alterations in the way yon indicate, 
and the teachei-s and writers who cultivate in those whom 
they hope to influence the disposition to listen to alterations so 
proposed, are often met by the olyection that it would be 
imprudent to meddle with a system which has worked so well 
jbiection undesorv 
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abandon that which we know to have been working well, till we 
are provided with a substitute warranted to work better. It 
might be shown, however, that a system of representation 
fitted for one state of society, and adhered to in another, for 
which it had ceased to be fitted, would be a sacrifice of the 
spirit to the letter. 

P. Do you mean if the elective franchise were apportioned 
over a country somewhat in keeping with the wealth and 
population of its several parts, that a persistence in this 
apportionment, after a very great change had been wrought 
in the distribution of wealth and population, would be a sign 
of disregard, rather than of regard, for the intentions and 
purposes of those with whom the elective system originated ? 

B. That is exactly what we do mean. Adherence to prin- 
ciple is best shown by always adopting the best . means, 
according to our lights, for accomplishing the purpose in hand. 
In the matter which we are now considering, the purpose is to 
bring together the representatives most competent to make 
good laws, and promote good government. If the arrange- 
ments best adapted for that purpose at one period cease to be 
so at another, new arrangements must be made. If the 
common road and horse power were adhered to now, under 
the notion that the ways of our fathers ought not to be 
departed from , a great blunder would be committed, since onr 
fathers were as desirous of safe and rapid communication as we 
are, only they were unacquainted with the superior means 
for realizing their wishes latent in iron, steam, and electrical 
agency. 

P. Would not appeals to you to respect the ways and 
precedents followed by your fathers induce you to hesitate a 
little before carrying out your own projects ? 

B, Such appeals would be quite unnecessary; nor do we 

suppose that they would be made by people capable of showing 

that we were mistaken ; since any projects worthy of our 

attention would only be to carry om\. \ke> ^er^ VsAfeutions of onr 

&ther8 by means within pux x©wi\i Mc^Js^^o^nx Vi V!svr5v».% "V^ 
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reality, onr indisposition, not onr diBposition, to avail ourselves 
of these new meuns would bLow tluit we stood in need of 
appeals to oar filial respect. 

P. Do yon see any oLjection so far to fall in with the views 
of those who profess the warmest attachment to the ways and 
institatiosB of your forefathers, as to avow a readiness and 
determinatioiL to co-operate in maintaining and preserving insti- 
tutions as you received them, till improvements and suhstitatea 
can he introduced to accomplish more thoroughly what your 
fore£ithera intended ? 

B. None whatever ; understanding of course that the inten- 
tion of onr forefathers was to promote the general well-being, 
even where the means suhordinated to that were mistaken or 
imaided by the light acquired since their time. We cannot 
conceive how any rational person can rofiiBo to assist in pre- 
serving the institutions under which he lives till it can he 
shown how they may be improved, since he must be aware of 
the well-being which they aecure to him. Neither can wo 
conceive how any rational person can decline to examine the 
improvements presented to him, since hy ao doing he would 
imply that we had attained to the "perfection of wisdom." 
The navigators and emigrants who £rat visited the southern 
hemisphere, wisely imitated their forefathers when they pro- 
vided themselves with summer and winter clothing, hut they 
would have imitated their forefathers foolishly had they worn 
the former in June, and the latter in December. 

P. To return to our representative system, which, in the 
main, is what it was altered to in the year 1832. Are you 
aware that a short time ago there was a very general dispo- 
sition to moke some further modifications in it ; and that the 
intention so strongly expressed has since been, I will not say 
abandoned, but suspended, with an approach to unanimity quite 
as near as that hy which additional reform was demanded ? 

B. We are quite aware that there has been, to say the least. 
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has been shaken in the beneficial resolti^ which thej ba4 o^jle 
3iire must follow from a large extension of the^ suffrage ; and 
they are beginning to suspect that they must look elsewhere 
for the improvement which they think ought tp be introduced 
into the government, 

P. A state of suspense such as you describe, is favoorable 
for cpAsidering the principles on which amend^Lento pf f^l 
kind should be attempted. There are twp principles wbiph I 
think \76 may build upon without further eiiamination. T}ifi 
powers of government ought to be so controlled ^nil dir)»pted 
as to secure their being used to promote, as mu(3h as the 
general intelligence will permit, the welfare of the people ; and 
as one means for this purpose, pains should be jiaken to mal|:6 
sure that the powers of government will bja supported fey sa 
much of the good- will and acquiescence of the people ^ to 
geci^re government action in harmony with what we call public 
opinion. Do you see any reason to quesjkion that gome such 
system pf representation as that upon which our ip^QUse of 
Commons is elected, is well adapted for the purpose 7 

B<, Wp do uot, although we think tl;o system is susceptible 
of considerable improvement. What puzzles us most is to find 
a justification for the regulation which assigns to a minority of 
those privileged ^to exercise the elective franchise the power of 
electing a large majority of the members of parliampnt. Jp 
there not something very much like a shuffle in profjessing to 
adopt a system of representative government, and then to 
allow a small minority of the electors to elect a large majority 
of the representatives ? 

P. Would you not attach some weight to my justification of 
this apparent anomaly, if I could show that the minority exer- 
cising this power was comprised of a preponderating portion of 
the good and wise in the nation ? 

B. Well ; that would shake us. The thought of your being 
able to do so never occurred to us. Can you really show any- 
^Miug of the Mnd ? 
I^ I cannot, »or, as far 1 tno^^ cou\Si wi^\io^it Ol^??^. ^^\ 



I wish yon to be careful not to commit yourselvoa to any pro- 
pOBal for altering a Bjateni under wliioli wo hayo risen to what 
we are, nnlil salisficd tlint the clmnge proposed will seoure om 
hold on what we have, an well as help as to BOmcthipg bctt^. I 
freely admit that if oar present distribation of parliainept^iy 
Boats Lad been systematieally planned, instead of having he- 
oome what it is fi'om the nulooked for espauaion of wealth and 
population, whilo the re-diatrihntion of seats has been leui^d 
from dislike of change, there might bo Bomo suspicion of H 
juggle. But how it has aiiscn and continued is easily 
explained. And one impediment jn the way pf making a 
more Batislactory dJgtribatiou is tho foav, not nnreaaoanblo, of 
pdopticg otlier ohange? roeoraraended ia company with it. 
Independently of what is held to be the unfair distribntiqij of 
Beats in porhament, the mode in which a large portion of tha 
population is excluded fi'om the right of voting is strongly 
olg'ected to. You can readily understand, when tho right of 
yotiug ia confine4 to ^ceholders and to tenants who pay con- 
^erable rents in comities, and to honscb'^l'^O'^s mXed at lOf. 
and upwards in boroughs, why most of those who have no 
votes lire shut out ? 

B. With tho exception of a few rich men, who prefer to Uto 
as lodgers, it must be because they have little or no property. 

P. Exactly; and honco the qualification of a voter ia BOme- 
times called a property qnaliS cation. It is this kind of quali- 
fication which is objected to by many people ; and you ipay be 
acquainted with some of . the substitutes which have I)epiJ 
proposed for it ? 

B. There is universal suffrage and manhood suffrage, peil|ier 
of which, however, when it comes to be closely examined, can 
be adopted in practice without modification. Then there i^ 
the proposal to confer a vote upon every payer of rates and 
direct taxes, and lastly, the extension of the franchise by 
simply lowering the property quslififi^tion ^(l adipittipg ji 
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voters which alarms holders of property, who are themselves 
accused by some of those who urge their claims for admission 
to the elective franchise of a wish to confine rights and privi- 
leges, and all other good things, to the richer classes. Do 
any of the modes which yon have mentioned for extending the 
franchise attract your sympathy ? 

B. They attract our sympathy more than they satisfy our 
judgments. It appears to us that the question of electoral 
or parlianientary reform is looked at from a wrong point of 
view, and through a delusive medium. The purpose of repre- 
sentation being to obtain the government best qualified to do 
all the good for the people which they are capable of receiving, 
the purpose of an elective franchise is to secure the members of 
parliament best qualified to control and direct the government 
that can be obtained out of the whole conmiunity. 

P. Do the apprehensions which are so frequently expressed 
of the insecurity to property likely to arise from an admission 
to the electoral franchise of the masses of the poor appear to 
you entirely groundless ? 

B, Greatly exaggerated, but not altogether groundless. The 
form which misdirection of thought, in regard to property, would 
be most likely to assume, is that of imposing taxes in propor- 
tion to the property possessed, rather than to the property 
consumed. 

P. With these fears prevailing, whether exaggerated or not, 
you can scarcely be surprised that well-to-do people should 
resist all changes which included any attempt to widen the 
franchise, and plead earnestly for leaving well alone. 

B, It behoves them, nevertheless, while intent upon pre- 
serving forms as they are, under the plea of ** leaving well 
alone," to beware lest, by a gradual change of circumstances, 
the forms should become so ill fitted for their purpose, that, to 
retain them as they are, would be "to leave ill alone." 
Admitting that poor electors will, if uninstructed, be exposed 
to the temptation of underrating the importance of respecting 
the righta of property, it may \)e coiL\.eii^e^/'flx\i€ti%Jii QH\Ja& 
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poor, that rich electors are exposed to ike temptation of paying 
leas attention tbau is becoming to the wants of tho poor. 

P, Do you ttiiJt that there is as mnch reason to apprehend 
inattention to the wants of the poor in a Honse of Commons 
elected by tlie wealthier elassea of the community as there is 
to apprehend disregard for the rights of the rich in a House of 
Commons elected by constituents the majority of whom are poor? 

B. We may be mistaken, but we should say greater. Want 
of respect for property is a vice which wo have so far outgrown 
that all fears of its infecting anything approaching to a majority 
of the people may ho dismissed. It is to be hoped that, as a 
cation, we aro outgrowing inattention to the claims of the poor, 
tut we certainly liave not yet outgrown it. 

P. A short time ago jou favoured the notion that pains 
onght to ho talien to make the electoral scheme conduce to 
giving UB as legislators the bast and wisest in the land. Are 
yon not now leaning to some scheme by which the right of 
returning members to parliament shall be con&ded to very 
i&rge numbers, if not to the mass, of the people, whereby a 
m^ority in parEament might be the representatives or delegates 
of the poorer classes ? 

B. We admit the difficulty, and we do not pretend that we 
are able to solve it. We would wait to decide npon those 
subjects till we had gathered more esperienco. As schoolboys, 
we venture to answer as we do with the thonght that we are 
only going through our exercise in search of wisdom under your 
drill. We do not know that the best and wisest representatives 
would be obtained by simply excluding the poorer classes from 
the elective franchise. The rich, as we behold them, have 
their prejudices and ignorance, as well as the poor, although 
the form of them is very difierent from that of the prejudices 
and ignorance of the poor. 

P. Granting that both the rich and the poor, as we behold 
a these our times, have each their characteristic p 
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B, Althougli not equally fatal, they are both in ili6 Way of 
it, and ought if possible to be got rid of. 

P, To judge whether any means are available for getting rid 
of one or both, or of making themi neutralize each other, let 
us hate some general description of the forms which they 
respectively assume, and of the kind of obstruction to good 
government which may be expected from them. And, first, as 
regards the prejudices and ignorance of the poor ? 

jB. We should say that the prominent featured in these were 
want of consideration for the claims of the future, a yearning 
for present indulgence, regardless, or, perhaps, uncohscious, of 
its being at the sacrifice of fature happiness, and an inability io 
make provision against fature calamity a source of present 
enjoyment. The special work of legislation is to care for the 
rature. As respects the raising of taxes, the tendency of good 
legislation is not to relieve the thriftless classes from all con- 
tribution to the expenses of government ; the leaning of the 
poor is io throw the burden of them entirely upon the rich, among 
whom will be the thrifty. As respects sufiering from indifferent 
wages, the tendency of good legislation is to act as if it were 
brought on by ignorance and bad habits, to legalize and defend 
freedom of contract, leaving wages to find their own level, and 
to provide other modes of solacing want and destitution ; the 
tendency of the poor is to attribute their insufficient wages to 
the harshness or avarice of masters, whose capital, they say, 
enables them to keep their workpeople in subjection, and, 
occasionally, to the introduction of machinery and other 
modes of economizing labour; and they would influence 
legislators to curb the rapacity of capitalists, and uphold the 
claims of labour. 

P. And how do the prejudices and ignorance of the ricH 
act upon legislation ? . 

B, In making them stop short of the good which the wiser 
members of society consider legislation to be capable of achiev- 
ing. The very merits of the inloVLi^e^TLC^ ^■\n.^5Q. \)!as^ ^ci^"s^««^ 
^e disparaged by their condud. 1\io^ We,^— «sA Vjroi^— 



Suffering frcpiQ ilestitution to ignorance and baJ liEtbits. Tboy 
refaae, rind wisely enongh, to throw the whole weight of taxa- 
tion on the provident, and to iutorfei'e more with contracts than 
to invostigato their legality, and to insist npoa their being per- 
formed jrhen in conformity with law. But with the esoeption 
CFf providing some refnge against the extremes of destitution, 
and of making chnritaUe eontrihutiona, they live as if they 
considered poverty to be a "natural institution." Haying 
traced poverty to its causes, they leave those causes to work 
Out their evil effects unchecked. Their own pojBuit of dis- 
tinction, indulgence, and display, with no stint in expenditure 
to obtain them, Becni3 to proceed meanwhile as though the 
wails and gaunt looks of the sufferers were far removed from 
their ears and eyes. Such prfjadicus and ignorance cannot 
fail to tinge legislation, and to produce apathy and sluggish- 
ness in devising measures for abating the ignorance and impro- 
vidence in which poverty mostly originates. 

P. Have jon any notion how the nsefol tnflnenee of each 
class may be brbngbt to bear upon legislation, wlthont intro- 
ducing dftiigei'oua miailircction from the prejudices of the poor, 
or slnggiBb endurance of removable evils through torpidity of 
moral sense in the rich ? 

B. Our impression is, that a wide extension of the sui&age, 
which should bring the representatives of each class into close 
tontact, might lead to a correction of the misdirected leanings 
of the poor, and to an awakening of the moral sense of the 
rich. 

P. If your notion of a wide extension of the franchise do 
not imply universal or manhood suffrage, what mode of limiting 
the franchise is the one that you favour ? 

B. We incline to prefer some such simple plan as that of 
admitting to the elective franchise all bonseholders, or all 
persons rated on the pjirish books. With few exceptions— so 
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P. This scheme for determining who shall and wha shall 
not be admitted to the right of voting for members of parlia- 
ment, has recommended itself to many persons because it is 
self-acting, simple, and cheap, and seems to secnre a fair 
representation of public opinion. The persons excluded by 
this scheme from the muster-roll of electors, otherwise well 
fitted to take a part in choosing members of parliament, would 
not be numerous enough to make it worth while disturbing its 
simplicity in order to retain them. Practically, it would do 
little more than exclude the most incapable of the poor, and 
others quite incompetent to exercise a beneficial influence 
upon goyemment or anything else. But, disguise it as we 
will, a scheme like this for conferring the right to vote par- 
takes of the character of a property qualification. 

B, That is undeniable : but it is so comprehensive that 
invidious exclusions can hardly be possible. 

P. Nevertheless, there are persons who take umbrage at 
the mere suggestion of a property qualification. They reject 
the possession of wealth as a test for determining fitness for 
the performance of civic duties. A man, they say, may be 
poor, but he is ** a man for a' that ;" and the indignity of esti- 
mating him by his money or his wealth ought "not to be put 
upon him. Do you not think that some deference ought to be 
paid to these pleas in behalf of men who, though poor, cherish 
their character, respectability, and self-respect as much as the 
richest in the land ? 

B. We can hardly think that you attach much weight to 
this objection, although you state it so seriously. Men afflicted 
with blindness or infirmity of sight must be excluded from 
posts which require quickness and sureness of eye, but they 
are ** men for a' that." Men, also, afflicted with social vices 
and infirmities are not to be accepted for posts of trust, because 
when their disqualifications are seen to unfit them, foolish and 
weak friends persist in repeating that they are ** men for a' 
that" Our duty and charitable feelings might urge us to 
care for tbem in a hospital, an as^lxmi, ox ^ ^mo'(i> Wt uot 
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fa) plaoe onrBelves imder their caro, or to iayito them to nnder- 
tabe one of tho moBt difGcnlt of tasks, the framing of the kwa, 
and the giying a tone to tho goyemment under which we are 
to live. 

P. Am I right, then, in assaining that yon do not ohject to 
accept the poBaession of property oa a test for meaanrmg how 
fer men may ho trusted to perform cirio daltea ? 

B. It is one thing to meaBure the merits of men by thoir 
money or wealth, exclusively of everything else, and another 
to recognize that destitution, or n want of wenlth nearly 
approaching to it, affords a presaniption that most men of 
mature years suffering therefrom will be found to be deficient 
in some of those qualities, the possessors of which aloso aro 
entitled to our confidence and esteem. Whether honaohold 
tofirage be a jadicions contrivance for securing the electoral 
I body best fitted to choose a house of representatives to animnto 
L and control a government may he open to discnasion. But it 
I'^nght not to he rejected nnconsidcred, on the gronnd that it is 
' B property qnalifieation. and therefore invidious. 

P. It has been proposed, as yon may have heard, by Some 
people to make knowledge — not property — tho qnalification of 
a voter. They contend that it is more becoming and less 
humiliating to judge of a man by his possessions within rathei 
than by his possessions outside himself. The amount of know- 
ledge required to entitle its possessor to a vote, it is acknow- 
ledged, must he fixed low in order not to esclnde large num- 
bers—little more than the ahihty to read, write, and cipher. 
Has not this test recommendations which are not to be found 
in the property-test ? la it not more dignified to measure a 
nan by his knowledge than by hia property — to exclude him 
from the exercise of civic rights because he is ignorant, rather 
than because he is poor ? 

B. We doubt whether the proposed knowledge -teat will 
stand a rigid examination so well as the property-test, in the 
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ifi to raise a fyse issue. A man possessed of a Utile properij 
may be ignorant in some respects, and yet liaye a knowledge of 
many matters essential to his own and otliers' well-being; 
wbile a so-called scholar, although able to read, write, and 
cipher, may be incapable of either elEuning or preserring pro- 
perty. Good conduct is to be found disseyered from tedmicai 
attainments, desirable as they are in themselyeg ; and tedhnieal 
attainments are to be found unaccompanied by good conduct. 
One of the signs of good conduct in adults is the possession 
of means for self-support. It is an outward and visible sign 
of the possession within — a possession which includes nmeh 
more than mere knowledge. As a man may *' smilei and 
smile, and be a yillain,'* so he may know, and know, and be a 
foolf a pauper, or a criminal. 

P. If you do not carry away from this inyestigatiim any 
precise roles to guide you at the time when you may be sum* 
moned to take part in political duties, you will be prepaiied to 
admit the many impediments that stand in the way of esia- 
, blishing good goyernment, and to put aside as worthless the 
many false issues which, under the plea of principle, are 
meant to bias your judgment. 

B. We cannot but reflect deeply upon the thought suggested 
by you, that the goyernment under which we haye attained to 
our actual state of well-being, and which has permitted the 
great and rapid improyement in well-being obseryable of late 
years, is at least entitled to the regard which will preyent its 
being meddled with till some clearly ascertained occasion for 
change can be pointed out. The means by which well-being 
had formerly been sought, obtained, and preseryed, may be 
shown, owing to the altered circumstances of society, to be no 
longer the best, or our increased knowledge and experience may 
haye brought us acquainted with arrangements, con^yances, 
and methods heretofore onthought of. The habit of looking at 
goyernment as a means of promoting weU-being, and at a con- 
etitution, in winch is included electoral rights, as a means of 
creating a goyernment the best a&a^ViedL iot V^<b y^oym^ ^'^ 



can be cotttrived, must be a great safeguard agaiaat wandering 
into wild Gpeculations, aud against mistaking soands familiar 
to onr ears for the eiiJonents of principles to wliich our judg- 
ments ought to be surreniiered without even a challeEge. 

P. The remorkablo changes which have been made witU 
much difficnily of late years in onr law3, the relactant aban- 
donment of former principles and practloes, and the contro- 
versies still raging in regard to the fntnre conreo to be pursued, 
all countenance the suspicion tliat our government is scarcely 
oompetent to do all that is required of it. It would be in 
keeping with the conclusions towards which, if I am not mis- 
tokem, yon have leaned, to expect that certain modlficatienB in 
our constitution might impart to the goTommoiit additional 
strength and influence to assist it in raising its legislation to a 
level with the bettor aspimtions and wider requirements of a 
more enlightened and more sensitive public opinion. But woold 
it be prudent in us to espcet the improTemcuta uoodfiil in our 
legtalation fi-om the action of government aionc, even with a 
gonstitntion strengthened by all the reforms that we can think 
of? Ai'u not the cauats oi the misgovcrnment and nial-admi- 
nistration which still cling to ns, to be sought rather in the 
materials with which the government is constructed than in the 
system of construction ? In other words, do you feel confident 
that any skill in constitution-making could construct a gorem- 
ment sensibly better than the one we hare out of a people still 
BO deplorably deficient in intelHgenco and good habits ? 

B. You draw us back to this at every turn. We readily 
repeat our admission that little good is to be expected from 
any reform which is not accompanied by the growth of in- 
telligence and good habits. For these are the elements of 
which good government must be constituted ; and these again 
will not abound without education well adapted to its purpose 
universally imparted. A constitution capable of setting good 
rovemment in motion cannot be framed out of bad mflterials. 
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ON SELF-DISCIPLINE. 



P. In looking back npon and thinking oyer the various 
Bubjects which we have examined and discussed together, do 
jon think your attention has been called to many things which 
it would be wise to leave unconsidered in forming plans for a 
fdture course of life ? 

B. We are not aware of anything. Our fear rather is thai 
there are many more things yet unknown to us of which we 
cannot safely remain in ignorance. 

P. That fear may be laid aside, if you do but feel confident 
in your own readiness to make the exertions necessary for 
mastering the farther knowledge required for the satisfectory 
performance of the duties that await you. "We have more 
than once admitted that the acquirements and experience 
possible at your age must necessarily be small compared with 
the acquirements and experience desirable for your guidance in 
life. How, then, I must ask, do you feel as regards confidence 
in your own readiness for future exertion ? 

B, We dare not say that we feel confident, but we will say 
that we are hopeful, not only of being ready to make all 
desirable exertion for acquiring the knowledge and skill that 
will be needful for a thorough performance of all our duties, 
but of continuing anxious to use whatever knowledge and skill 
we may be masters of in a way to satisfy our own conscientious 
convictions. 

P. And which do you consider the more important of your 
two poBBeBBions — ^the knowledge viToicbL 'jou. have got, or your 
Aptitude for acquiring the kno^\e&ge ^iV^Oev^ou'^^^si^i^ 
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B. The latter certainly, since the principal worth of the little 
knowledge which we have thus far acquired is that it will help 
na to acqairo tho additional knowledge without which we ahoold 
Bcarceij ho abb to turn what we have to any useful account. 

P. And which of two others of yoor possossiona do yon 
cherish the more warmly — the capacity for self-gnidanoe of 
which you are conscious, or tho resolute spirit which is to 
move you, not only to loam what you ought to do in all tho 
ordinary occurrences and extraordinary emergencies of life, 
hut td do what you have leEimed, and still have to leam, that 
you ought to do ? 

B. Again, we answer the latter, smce our capacity for self- 
guidance, sheltered as wo have been by our parents, can be of 
tittle use except as the foundation upoa which is ta be built tha 
higher capacity ueceEsory to guide OB safely through the strng- 
glea and temptations, and the disappointments and successes 
of life. 

P. In tha wish to acquire that higher capacity of which yon 
apeak, what would you fls upon aa tha leading thought which 
all people, the young in particular, ought to carry within them- 
selves on all occasions ? 

B. A consciousness of their desire to do what they know to 
be right. 

P. Are there people who are not possessed of this oon- 



B. We fear, very many. Even in our small experience, wa 
have come across people, of whom it would be no misrepreaen- 
tation to say that they wOold scarcely understand ns if we 
were to talk to them about right and wrong. 

P. Do all people who possess this consciousness act in 
obedience to its dictates ? 

B. Notoriously, they do not ; for otherwise we should not 
hear of such expressions as " reproaches, qualms, pricks and 
f conscience." 
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strengthening of his disposition to aot rightly, to exercise orei* 
him? 

B. To make him watchfol ever to aot in ohedience to the 
dictates of his own conscience, and, as a means of insuring 
snccess, to avoid placing himself in situations where he might * 
be tempted beyond the strength that he conld Mrly make 
snre of. 

P. Is not something more required of him ? Hate we not 
agreed that people may act badly, and yet be doing what they 
believe to be right ? 

B, We nnderstood that we were to confine onrsehres, Ibr 
the present, to^the consideration of those bad acts alone Which 
were committed in opposition to the dictates of conscience. 

P. And yon nnderstood rightly. Bat I think yon will have 
no difficulty in perceiving that people, and the young in par« 
ticular^ may act unconscientiously in not exerting themselves 
to obtain the knowledge necessary for good self-guidance. 
For example, taking boys like yourselves, blessed with the 
intelligence to perceive that, in order to act rightly, they must 
know how to distinguish right from wrong, could it be said 
that they were acting conscientiously if they did not exerfc 
themselves to obtain the knowledge by which they might be 
able to draw that distinction ? 

B. It could not. 

P. Then we must not countenance so fatal an error in the 
young as that of flattering themselves that they are conscien- 
tious when they are omitting to make any exertion demanded 
of them as a means of acquiring the knowledge which their 
instructors are anxious- to help them to. It may be the lot of 
some of you to be thrown among workmen who are meditating 
a strike against their masters because they decline to raise 
their wages, or to diminish the number of hours of daily work 
without diminishing the day's wages, or among workmen who 
are disposed to resist the use by their masters of improved 
machinery, flow are you to decide vrhether you ought to 
ptute with them or not, or how "jfotx tmc^ \i^ \srm^ iwt 
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inflaenoe to bear in gaiiUng Tonrsolvea and them aright, without 
inowledgo ? and what is to bo thought of yon, if yon will not 
strive to gain the knowledge ? 

S. We should deaerre to bo condentnod aa nnconBcientionB 
boye. 

P. While oarefnl tn remember that the deBira to obtain 
inetmction is eagential tu conscientiousnesB in hoys as intel- 
ligent as you happily are, will it be safe to give a litei'al inter- 
pretation to the words which asBert that oonscienoe is the inward 
monitor to certify to ns when we have done wrong or are pro- 
paring to do wrong — to reproach mb in the first case, or to 
threaten ns in the second ? 

B. Important as it ia to attend to the admonitions of con- 
science, the ntmost that conscience can do ia to admonish 
na when we are acting in obedience or in opposition to its 
dictates. 

P. Do you conceive that any material difference is likely to 
be made in yonr conduct through your knowing that the power 
of conscience is thus limited ? 

B. This difference — ^that it will quicken onr endeaTOura to 
gain that knowledge which, in combination with eonsoience, 
will aasist na to do not only what we believe to be right, but 
what the moat enlightened membera of aeciety alao believe to 
be right. 

P. As there is no disagreement between ns in regard to the 
senae of dnty which ought to be cultivated hy each individual 
to attend to the dictates of his own conscience, and ae we mast 
alao agree that nothing ought to be' done to impair this sense 
of dnty or to blunt the edge of oonscience, I must tell yon that 
there are people who contend that the mere intimation tliat 
oonscience may he an unsafe guide, may lead us astray, is 
calculated to diminish its inflnence, and to sap the very fbon- 
dations of morahty. 
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badly. On what gronnds the teaching that enlightenment and 
sensitiveness of conscience must go hand in hand to secnre 
morality and progressive improvement can be objected to, is 
incomprehensible to us, it being admitted that neither ought 
to be uncared for. If it be true that conscience will lead 
astray, or guide aright, according as it is unaccompanied or 
accompanied by enlightenment, surely the knowledge of this 
truth will rather increase than diminish the influence of con- 
science ; because it will inspire idl conscientious men with the 
desire to obtain that enHghtenment which will secure their 
acting conscientiously and wisely at the same time. 

P. How would you state the duty which each individual 
owes to himself as the guardian and instructor of his own 
conscience ? 

B, We don't know how we can do better than say that it is 
incumbent upon each individual to keep guard upon himself, 
lest he be led to disregard the dictates of his conscience, and 
to be active in seeking that enlightenment which will, in con- 
junction with his conscience, guide his conduct aright. 

P. As you have told me all that can be expected from you 
at your age, about the self-discipline on which you will have to 
rely for the maintenance and further development in yourselves 
of the sense of duty, and also of the inclination to seek your 
own happiness, by contributing, when possible, to the happiness 
of others, and, at all events, without damaging it, will you now 
try your hand at solving what you very properly call the more 
difficult question. How are young people who do not enter 
upon the work of life with feelings and sense of duty similar 
to your own to be inspired with them ? 

B. They must have the benefit of the right kind of teaching 
and training. We know of no other means of imparting intel- 
ligence and inspiring good sentiments. 

P. And who is to confer this benefit upon them ? 

B, We suppose we are precluded from saying their parents, 
or even society, because their having been debarred from 
education bo &r implies tka^ neitliei ^aiQu\i^ u<yi( w^\^*^ ^^ 
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to be counted npon for the performance of this duty by 
thorn. 

P. And wiiit ought society to expect from those who htm 
been debarred from education ? 

13. It onght to expect pollution. If, as we Baid before, tho 
knowledge what to do, and the desire to do it, will not come of 
themselves, neglect of education must eipoae society to amioy- 
ance from those who anffer from it. 

P. Do yon mean that society ia exposed to annoyance from 
all whose education ia neglected ? 

B. The term education ia need far too loosely for us to 
mean or say that, without some qualification or explanation. 
Neither would what goes by the name of education juatiiy our 
saving that all who receive it will abstain from inflicting evil 
upon society. We can only speak of the majority of the 
uneducated as we see thom, in comparison with tho majority 
of the educated, and pronounce that among them will be found 
most of the idle, ignorant, di'uiiken, thriftless, and disorderly, 
and hence of those ivho livo and prey upon, the produco of 
other people's labour, besides wounding their feelings and 
disturbing their happiness in other ways. 

P. And is there no escape from the perpetuation of BUch 
deplorable consequences of neglect of education ? 

B. The only means of escape that we can suggest, is to 
awaken parents to a sense of the duty which they owe to their 
children ; or, if that cannot be achieved, the duty of parents 
must be assumed by society in behalf of the neglected 
children. 

P. Ia it likely that bad parents, who must haTe been 
neglected as children themselves, can ever be awakened to a 
sense of duty, or be made capable of peifbrming their duty if 
awakened ? 

B. We fear not, in most cases. Accordingly, it will only 
remain for society to take their duties npon itself. 
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individtial capacity, do we expect that each member will be 
brought to contribute to the collectiye undertaking ? 

B. No. The ill-conducted, too frequently, neither will, nor 
can, contribute; and the worst conducted are the oanao of 
most of the annoyance and suffering with which soeie^ is 
afflicted, and against which it has to protect itself. 

P. Are we not, then, forced into the conclusion: — ti we 
were when seeking for the supporters of goyemment — thai by 
the society upon which we have to rely fiur the education of 
neglected children, we can only mean its wellooondiieted 
members, and particularly the best and most intelligent among 
th^m? 

B. We certainly are. 

P. And with rare exceptions, are not the best and most 
intelligent people those who were best cared for as children 
by their parente ? 

B* To doubt this would be to give up all the oonclusions to 
which our investigations have led us ; whereas the more we 
reflect, the stronger is our reliance upon them. 

P. Is not your confldence a little shaken, your composure 
a Uttle disturbed by the spectacle which meets your eyes every 
day, of numbers — ^not here and there an individual — ^but masses 
of children shut out from education, in spite of the many good 
and intelligent men who, one might think, could and would 
put a stop to this sad state of things, if so disposed ? 

B. Not at all. We are rather surprised to hear you talk 
of good and intelligent men who, by your supposition, may not 
be disposed to make the exertion necessary for preserving 
children from vice and misery. 

P. I rejoice to see you so sensitive to detect any desecratioa 
of the terms '* good '* and '* intelligent.'' I was using those 
terms to designate the comparatively good and intelligent in 
society, not those only who are possessed of the higher order 
of goodness and intelligence which you are contemplating. 
Adopting your amendment, I am still anxious to learn how 
jva tiiiak it cm ever be brought a\)out \3qaA> ^m^sa. ^^cmsidtfixtijl 
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good and iutelligent shall bo incapalilo of eudurmg tho cliild- 
scgleet which now dia^ncGB aocietj' '? 

B. "When once the coatrollers of eJacation ailopt the idea 
th&t cluld-uegloct, whether the neglect be chargenbie agninst 
individual parents or against sociuty, is incompatible with 
goodness and intelligence , this exteuBion aad improyemeut of 
the notions now prevalent concerning good and bad, right and 
wrong, may, we conceive, bo as readily incorporated among 
moral convictiona as others which the advancing civilization of 
Booietj has shown to bo dosirable. 

P. Can joa adduce any arguments by which personB who 
do net share your convictioua at present might bo brought 
to eipect that education can be so conducted as to train up 
men, not only good and intelligent, according to present 
notions, and striwg after goodness and intelligence, as now 
interpreted, but holding that no nmn is to be accepted as 
good and intelligent who docs not, in all his thoughts and acts, 
contend against child-neglect? 

B, Wo cannot be expected to produce argtiments which 
will satisfy anybody who does not share our conviction, that 
children deprived of education will mostly grow up to be 
miserable men, objects of pity to those who ore well off, uid 
disturbers of the peace and happiness of society. Sharing in 
this conviction, we don't know why there need be any difficulty 
in their sharing our hopefiUneBS that future edaootors may 
so do their work as to lead successive generations striving 
for intelligence and goodness to look upon care for childhood 
as an essentiaJ element in goodness, the neglect of childhood 
an unmistakeable evidence of iniquity. 

P. Our dificassion has brought.ua to this point. Men reputed 
to be good and intelligent justify by their conduct, if not by 
their words, the toleration of a large extent of cfaild-ueglect, 
in tiie society of which they are influential members. You 
V a better directed education such a change 
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and is doing his utmost to put a stop to a state of things 
fraught with such dreadfdl consequences. Can yon point to 
any similar revolution of moral sentiments that has ever 
occurred? Your ahility to do that would go &r to remoTe the 
incredulity of some who look upon any material diminution of 
human ignorance, superstition, and misery, rather as a vision 
of wild romance than as a prevision of soher judgment. 

B, We must not expect that wonders achievahle will be 
placed on a par with wonders actually achieved, although the 
gifted men who pleaded and toiled for the latter were met with 
the same vehement opposition, the same scornful inattention, 
the same supercilious indifference, which now try the patience 
and determination of those who would banish child-neglect 
from our land. History teems with examples of moral revo- 
lutions quite as great as that which you are aiding to accom- 
plish, from the discontinuance of human sacrifices to propitiate 
the gods down to the emancipation of the slaves, without 
whom, it was said, our colonies could not be cultivated, and to 
the removal of the commercial restrictions upon which our 
national greatness was thought to be based. 

P. A^r such reversals of moral judgments, and such 
changes of conduct, followed as they have been by the most 
beneficial efiects, he must be an empty thoughtless creature 
who would try to thwart attempts to remove one of the foulest 
blots still disfiguring society, by insisting that an evil to which 
he has become callous must be irremediable. Turning a 
deaf ear to such babblers, the obstacles in the way of the 
moral revolution which we are contemplating are formidable 
enough to demand all our efibrts. How do you think exhorta- 
tions to put a stop to child-neglect would be listened to by 
that numerous class of decorously conducted and sumptuously 
fEiring people, who seem to be contentedly basking in a sun- 
shine from which crowds of their fellow-creatures are excluded? 

B. Not in a very kindly spirit, we fear. 

jP. If yon could succeed in disturbing their peaceful enjoy- 
ment by raiaing Bcnxples of cpiiscieiicemVliD^V^^m^Ts^^ 
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noi embitter their happinees, aad yet fail to soften tlia lot of 
others ? and would not that be a, dimmntioB of the gouorol 
happiness ? 

B. As a mere mthmeticnl pruhlem, it oamiot he denied that 
if you subtract happiness irom one portion of society without 
adding any to another, the sum total for all must be diuuuiBhed. 
What we have to decide is, first, whether child -neglect ought 
to be put an end to, as well as other kinds of neglect which 
generate pestilences less fatal, and second, whether conscionce 
ought not to make everybody uneasy who is guilty of it in him- 
BoK or who connives at it in others. Our docigian is tbnt 
child-neglect ought to ho put an end to, and that no man who 
omits to exert himself to bring it to an end ought to be con- 
sidered a good man, or to enjoy the blessing of an easy con- 
Boienoe. To infuse disquiet into a man's conscience, except to 
make him the better for it aiterwards, would be cruelty. But 
he who attempts to awaken others to iniquities which they 
have been blindly committing may safely discord such fear from 
his mind. His ilifficulty iviU be to give the better direction to 
conscience. Its stings and accusations need be but temporary, 
and the new torments will be the forerunners of a hveher sense 
of happiness consequent upon the increased good resulting 
from the more intelligent and effective discharge of duty. The 
principal gain to humanity will be from the improved direction 
of conscience <in the young from the beginning, so that the 
good conduct looked for from them need not to be preceded by 
self- accusation and repentance. 

P. I accept as a conclusion previously arrived at by you 
that we hardly daro, with all our attempts at improved and 
universal education, look forward to the time when the race of 
criminal and criminally, disposed men will become extinct. 
Even if, in the far distant future, that happiness be in store 
for mankind, some measures must he taken to protect society 
e miserv which their nitcheeked licence would oi 
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ment ? Is the effective power in it drawn from the whole, ot 
only from a portion of society ? 

B. Only from a part, and that the best and most enlightened 
part. The worser and less enlightened members of a com- 
Sinnity are in fact the very causes which make government 
necessary at all. 

P. Are the best and most enlightened among a people 
always competent to control, to direct, and to s&nnlate the 
action of the government so as to make it promote the general 
well-being as much as possible? 

B. Judging by the past, we should say not so competent as 
experience has shown they might have been, but more compe- 
tent than any others who could be found at the time to under- 
take it. 

P. How may it be hoped to make the best and most en- 
lightened among a people competent to discharge the duties of 
government ? 

B. By good teaching and training, not only to cultivate in 
them the ordinary good qualities, but such desire and aptitude 
to be useftil to society, as will lead to their being selected by 
their countrymen, and to do credit to their choice, 

P, It may so happen that some of you will in a few years 
have a voice in the government, or be actually called upon to 
perform some of the duties of legislators and administrators. 
Are you conscious of having formed any definite opinions con- 
cerning the method of dealing with the criminal and criminally 
disposed members of society ? 

B, You will hardly expect us to say more than that such 
opinions as we have formed are of the vaguest and most 
general. We shall have them, it is to be hoped, better defined 
with time and attention. Prevention, punishment, and reforn;ia- 
tion, ought to be the means principally relied upon by govern- 
ment for protecting society against criminals and the criminally 
disposed. 

-/^. I am ready to take for gmileitti^\.'^Qi^ d^ei^ixe to become 
competent, if cdUe4 npon» to pertoim ^q^qtiisqi^t)!^ &^^<^\ ^a^^ 
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I presnmo yon wonld acknowlodgc that it ongM to be a matter 
of consciezice with yon to Btrivo to acquire the qnolificatioLS 
which will lead to your becoming oompeteut ? 

B. Ab we cannot deny that goTenunent duties ought to bo 
conscveutiously pci-fonneJ, nud thut to perform them properly 
mea must be instmtted aa well ae oouBcientiouB, so neither 
eftn we deny that boys who are not sensible of atriring to 
qualify themgelves well to perform whatever government duties 
may await them do not desen'o to be considered oonacientioue. 

J*. You mentioned prevention, punishment, and refonnation, 
as Uiree objecta to bo aimed at in regard to criininola and tho 
criminally disposed. The first and last, difficult of attainment 
as they have hitherto proved, particnlarjy the latt«r, do not 
give room for any diacussion that would, jaat now at all events, 
be suitable for us. Details of which yon must be miiuformed, 
tint principles, would have to be dealt with. I will not venture 
npou any questions concerning the efTocts that ore to be expected 
from panisbment till I can make Euro that I understand pro- 
cieolj what you mean by the term. 

B. We understand by punishment, pain and privation, whe- 
ther in tho shape of confinement, compulsory labour, or fines 
and penalties, inflicted upon criminals, with a view to deter 
others criminally disposed from committing crime. 

P. I. observe yon do not include flogging or the inflietion of 
any kind of torture among your punishments. 

B. We could hardly do that, having felt and witnessed thd 
disoipline of our own school, where flogging and beating are 
unknown. We thought that torture hod been disoontanued in 
every civilized country. 

1', Is not flogging torture ? Aa practised in our army and 
navy, and at the cart-tail not many years ago, it was a very 
cruel torture — so cruel, that the number of lashes ordered 
could seldom be inflicted without danger to life. The number 
" iced, in reality, with a 
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B. We are quite prepared to snrrender flogging or corporal 
ptmishment of any kind. For purposes of reformation we look 
npon them as worse than useless, as likely to harden rather 
than to correct — ^to frighten and embitter rather than to encou- 
rage and conciliate. 

P. Would punishment^ according to your notion of what it 
ought to be, admit of prison-treatment, which, as regards diet, 
ventilation, warmth, clothing and solitary confinement, might 
be calculated to undermine health, or to generate disease, 
mental or physical ? 

jB. If you mean by '< calculated," specially intended, or 
clearly seen by instructed men to be very likely to produce 
those effects, we unhesitatingly answer no. We can well 
understand that any' prison discipline, even with the most 
humane! attention to the condition of the criminals, might be 
damaging to the health of many, but we do not know how fhat 
6an be avoided, if criminals are to be prevented from preying 
upon society, and to be confined for that purpose. 

P. If you exclude from your notion of punishment any 
attempt either to torture criminals, or to damage their health, 
what limit would you fix to the dietary and scale of comforts 
for criminals under confinement ? I presume you would not 
allow fall scope to indulgence, even in luxuries that would be 
considered ii^iocent outside the prison walls. 

B. In the absence of any other reasons for restricting the 
prison fare of criminals, there is this one which cannot be 
overlooked — ^the larger number of criminals have no means 
of self-support. They are lodged, fed and clothed out of the 
earnings of others, and it is obvious that they ought not to be 
allowed to consume more of these than will just suffice to pre- 
serve existence and tolerable health. 

P. Is it not desirable to make criminals contribute by their 

labour, and in that small number of cases where they have 

property of their own, out of their property, towards their own 

maintenance? 

•00 Where criminals have pio]|}€tl*jt ^^\^Vs ^^^ id«A^ «q 
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far as we can judge, to be bnrtlioiiod with thoii' ninintenanco. 
Indeed, wq think their property, or as mncli of it as is reqnired 
for the purpose, should be taken besides to pay the expenses of 
thoir conviction, and to repair the damage inflicted by their 
crimes, and to make oompeneation, whether to individuals or to 
society. Where criminals have no property, the ekill of thoBC 
in whose charge they are should be ebowa in inducing rather 
than in forcing them to work. And one would think the diffi- 
culty could not bo very great with the larger number of crimi- 
nols restricted to the barest prison fero unless they would earn 
some extras by their own labour. 

P. Would notthe criminals who had beenthemoatneglected 
and miserable preyious to their imprisonment, those unskilled 
in any craft, and unaccustomod to steady labour, be hardly 
dealt by, compared with the less incapable criminals 1 

B. Perhaps, they would in some respects. In others they 
would be better off. The prison-iitre would not appear so hard 
to them compared with what they had been [accustomod to ; 
and if their reformation were attempted as it onght to be, they 
might be taught some handicraft, and bo gently brought to get 
over their distaste for continuous labour. On being returned 
to society, if they had suffered more at first, they would have 
benefited more by their imprisonment than their less incapable 
fellow-prisonera. 

P. I will now try to sum up all that yon would aim at — 
I mean judicially, not educationally — in order to prevent crime, 
and punish criminals. Yon must correct me, if I do not state 
your views correctly. You would have an adequate police 
force to deter the criminally disposed, and to arrest suspected 
criminals. You wonld have prisoners tried, and then, if not 
ibnnd guilty, discharged, and if convicted, imprisoned and 
treated much in the way that we have gone over together, 
omitting no efforts at reformation, so that they might be 
restored to liberty without detriment to society. 
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P. Let me ask, then, what you would do besides all that I 
have stated with a view to panishment ? 

B, You have puzzled us. We don't precisely know what 
else to suggest. But something more ought to be done to 
deter others from committing crime. 

P. And if we should come to the conclusion that nothing 
more can be done judicially, ought that to make us despair of 
ever diminishing the number of criminals ? 

B. It ought rather to make us seek other means for 
diminishing them, to make us strive to diminish the number 
of criminally disposed by an education better adapted to 
its purpose, and brought to bear upon every member of 
society. 

P. We must not, however, part with these two important 
matters of prevention and reformation, without examining 
whether any, and what deterring influences may be exercised 
through them over the criminally disposed wha have not y^ 
fallen into crime. Take the vagrant and disorderly portion of 
the criminally disposed ; how do you think they will regard their 
liability to be shut up in prison, restricted to prison £Eu:e, and 
obliged to depend upon their own application to work and 
cheerfal submission to discipline for every indulgence conceded 
to them? 

B. We readily admit that they would not look forward with 
much satis&ction to confinement, and the accompanying prison 
discipline. 

P. Very large numbers of criminals are more or less 
addicted to drunkenness and debauchery. What privations 
will they necessarily have to endure while undergoing the dis- 
cipline indispensable for their reformation ? 

P. They will, of course, be debarred from spirits or fer- 
mented liquor, except where prescribed by the doctor ; and 
forced sobriety is perhaps of all penalties the severest in the 
opinion of drunkards that could be inflicted upon them. 
J^^ Do yon thinkf if I were to go over the whole catalogue 
of crimeB, theA tho knowledge oi llie ^a^ ^i ^^d^\m!^ ^t^ 
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pared as tlie means of roformatioa could fail to be looked for- 
ward to with a shudder by men crimiiially disposed ? 

B. If this kind of digcipline were not looked forward to 
witli di'ead, noither would pauislimeitt of any kind likely to be 
inflicted in our timoa. Detention, refbrmntorj diBciplino, 
compensation to society and to the individual injured, where 
possible, or as far as possible, would not afford a very alluiing 
prospect to the vagrant, the idle, the di'unken, tlie dishonest, 
t!ie violent or the revengefnl, 

P. Have you formed any opinion as to tho length of time 
during which imprisonment ought to last ? 

B. Supposing all tbonghts to bo relinquielied of inflicting 
pain under the name of punishment, in addition to imprison- 
ment and reformatory discipline, it appears lo us that 
imprisonment must last till there in good reason to expect that 
reformatory discipline has completed its work. 

r. Would not tluit imply imprisonment during life for many 
criminals, and imprisonment greatly protracted beyond what is 
now customary for almost all ? 

B. It would : for criminals would not be restored to liberty 
till it could be felt that society incurred no great risk of suffer- 
ing from a renewed gratification of their criminal propensities. 

F. Is there not reason to fear that tba number of criminalB 
in confinement would be greatly increased, and that, as a con- 
sequence, the number and size of our prisons, and the ex- 
pense of maintaining the criminals, would be greatly increased 
also? 

B. The size and number of our prisons might, perhaps, 
have to be increased in the first instance, although the repeated 
re-committals and re -convictions which occur under our present 
system of administering justice make us think there would be 
no occasion for such increase, and make us feel almost sure 
that the number of criminals would ultimately he diminished, 
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at large, who would, nnder our supposed system, be in prison, 
after one conviction, till reformed. 

P. Are there satisfactory reasons for suspecting that the 
damage done by criminals after a first conviction is very large ? 

B. It is impossible to read the reports of daily and weekly 
occurrences in the criminal and police courts, and not rise 
from the perusal with a sense of the waste and destruction of 
property, and of the violence inflicted and dismay occasioned 
by criminals who have already been convicted and sentenced 
to limited terms of imprisonment by magistrates and judges. 
From most of the trials in which crimes of violence against 
the person are before the court, this melancholy reflection 
must be carried away by every rational spectator, that the 
unprotected individuals, freq^uently women and children, con- 
nected with the criminal will be rather worse off than before, 
when the term of his imprisonment comes to an end. 

P, Does it appear to you that any of the deterring influences 
exercised over the criminally disposed by our police and law 
courts would be diminished if criminals, instead of being sen- 
tenced to punishment as they now are, were to be sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment of greater or less duration, according 
to the signs of their depravity, and the probabilities of a late 
or early reformation ? 

B, We hardly know that there would be any difference, 
except that the term punishment would be discarded. 

P. When you read the cases which are every day recorded 
in our police and criminal courts, and see culprits sentenced 
to weeks', months', and years' imprisonments, with or without 
hard labour, or to penal servitude, does the thought jump into 
your minds that few, if any, of the culprits will be turned loose 
upon society unreformed ? 

B. We carry away thoughts the very reverse of these ; for 
scarcely a day passes in which we do not hear of some outrage 
committed by a ticket-of-leave man, or by a man who has 
*Uready been convicted and punietlied. 
•P» What would your though.tB "be , \i csmoi^^ ^^t^ ^^^^^kii^rAw 
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to terms of imprisonment moasnred by the prospecta of reform- 
ing them ? 

B. Our hopes would then be that very few discharged 
priflonera wonld return to criminnl conraea ; and that tho 
nnmber of those who did would bocomo smaller and smaller 
gradnaUy, aa their keepera became more expert in reformatory 
treatment, and better interpreters of tho symptoms of genuine 
repentance and improTement of character. 

F. Which mode of magisterial and judicial treatment ia 
moro likely to load away from thoughts of Tengeance and 
retaliation ? 

B. The reformatory. It often striltes ns that feelings of 
bittomoaa and anger, with a desire of inflicting pain upon 
criminals, especiolly after moro than one conviction, colour 
the magisterial language in passing sentence. 

P. Wbieh system afforda the better opportonitjes for rectify- 
ing decisions when they have been given in error ? 

B. The reformatory again. For tho innocent, tiongh eou- 
victed prisoner, miglit soon impress his keepers with tho 
feeling that severity of discipline shpnld be relaxed in his 
favour, and the term of hie confinement be shortened, where 
the discovery of his innocence did not intervene to hasten its 
close. 

P. How will yon meet the objections of thoae who, compelled 
to admit the reasonableness of your answers, persist in nixing 
their dislike, owing, perhaps, to the novelty of the proposal, 
to the cruelty of indefinite terms of imprisonment, and the 
expense of maintaining a large number of criminals ? 

B. If the indefinite term turn out to bo a long one, or even 
for life, proof would be afforded of the magnitndo of the mis- 
chief that would be inflicted upon society by setting the 
criminals, so detained, at liberty. In the larger nnmber of 
cases, it is to be hoped that reformation would bo accomplished. 
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period at which they will be considered worthy of their lihertji 
can be made self-snpporting. 

P. There are persons who, in theii: horror of the repeated 
orimes of convicts, propose that we should revert to the severer 
forms of punishment which a mistaken philanthropy, according 
to them, has caused to be abandoned. Is there not some 
reason for suspecting that the mildness with which we now 
treat criminals, has stripped punishment of son^e of its 
terrors? 

B^ After the discussions which we have gone through, we 
might almost suggest that folly or silliness would characterize 
much of the modern treatment of criminals better than mildness. 
Detention of criminals till reformed, and for life, if reformation 
cannot be accotnplished, would be our substitute for a course 
which seems to acknowledge neither principle nor method* 
If a notion were to prevail, that hardship, severity, or cruelty, 
were characteristic of the treatment of criminals, attempts 
would every here and there be made to screen the culprit, and 
divert the course of justice. Uncalled-for severity, by thus 
substituting uncertainty for certainty in the treatment of crime, 
would leave the criminally disposed undeterred, and society 
unprotected. On the other hand, let the impression be abroad 
that the treatment prepared for crime is at the same time most 
humane to the criminals and most benefloial to society, and 
every thoughtful person will be animated with the desire of 
bringing criminals to justice for their sakes, and for the sake 
of society also. 

P. We have gone rapidly over a large part of the work 
which awaits, if not eveiy individual, all those upon whom 
society depends both for its preservation and improvement. I 
need not ask you whether you aspire to take rank among the 
benefactors and improvers of society. I am sure that nothing 
could be more painful to you than to imagine that you are 
doomed to be among the provided for and guarded against, or 
even to be condemned to the igaomisdouci lot of uselessness. 
/ tfjUJ only aak you, before I take m-j \ftWQ> V> W^ laa V5aa>wi<^ 
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of conduot which it holiovea you to pnrsnc in order that jonr 
aspirations may not prove vain, hut become the forcnmners of 
happiness to yourHelveB, benefit to your contemporaries, and 
improTement to posterity ? 

B. First, wfl must bend our minds to persevere in fonniog 
the habits and acquiring the knowledge possible nt our nge and 
the aptitude for acquiring what more will bo necessary, to 
enable ns to become self-supporting and capable of perfonuing 
all enr duties and fulfilling all our obligations. 

Becoadly, Jmowiug, as wo do, that many individuals are 
addicted to plunder and harass their neighbours, and that 
many more give proofs of a propensity to ohtain their living 
by violence and &aud, rather than by steady labour and up- 
right dealing, we mast prepare ourselves to be able to co-operate 
with other weU-disposcd iuilividuals so aa to organize pro- 
tecttoD against all who would diaturb the general well'being. 

Thirdly, we must be preparing to take our shore in tho per- 
foJTOanca of another work. The maimed, the iiuperfectly 
organinod, and others overtaken by mmvoidablo calamities, are 
dependent upon contributions &om the earnings of others, 
among whom we ought to hope to be. There are, besides, many 
destitute and helpless who might be otherwise, had they been 
well cared for in infancy and childhood ; and, aad to say, there 
are thousands of neglected children aronnd hb growing up to 
lives of shame, of miiiery, and of crime. We must ta^e our 
part in contributing to the relief of the former, and to the 
salvation of the latter. 

Fourthly, being aware of the vast range of knowledge, the 
capacity for long- sustained attention, and the sagacity and 
forbearance required to judge of the fittest means for seonring 
the execution of all this work, what laws to enact, how to admi- 
nister them, and how to assist in selecting the l^islatore and 
functionaries best adapted, each for the spooial duty confided 
to him, we must be doing our utmost to i 
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upon the choice/ if we should be selected to perform the more 
arduous. 

P. In the state of mind in which you feel yourselyes to be, 
on what do you chiefly found your hopes of becoming possessed 
of the qualifications requisite for enabling you to perform well 
the duties of life, to entitle you to the approbation of the wise, 
and to secure to you your own self-respect and the blessing of a 
good conscience ? 

B, On steady perseverance in pursuing our studies, in acting 
up to all those rules of conduct which have commanded our 
assent, and in endeavouring to discover for ourselves, whenever 
the necessity of deciding upon a course of action in new or 
strange circumstances shall be forced upon us, how the new 
course at our option may be made to correspond with former 
courses already approved, so as to promote, or at all events 
not to disturb, the general well-being. 

P. And as regards the unfortunate children of your own 
ago who are not in the same state of mind that you are ? 

B. Care for them must be included among our other duties. 
Care, also, for those still younger to secure their growing [up 
to a consciousness of how much their future happiness depends 
upon early thoughts of self-discipline. 

P. And what ought we to think of the boy, if there be one 
among you, who, participating in your knowledge and senti- 
ments, neglects to practise sedulously and conscientiously this 
self-discipline ? 

P. That he is endangering his future happiness and respec- 
tability. It is to be hoped, for his sake, that the stings of 
conscience will urge him to correct the error of his ways at an 
early stage, lest, little by little, self-discipline become more 
and more irksome and difficult, till destitution, vice and crime 
fasten upon him, or he be saved only because the magistrate or 
the judge sentences him to the discipline which he was too 
heedless to practise of his own accord. 
uP. And what ought we to tiaink oi bo^s who have ei\joyed 
J^our advantageB (for I pnrpoBeVj exdu^^ ^^o\j\^ ^Voni ^^ 
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migtt excuse from their ignorance) if, whoa tbey are grown 
into men, they either condemn their own children to liTes of 
misery, through neglect of teaching and training, or elnggiahly 
look on while lite misery is in preparation for other children '? 

B. There can he bnt one escuso — ignorance — for men who 
are guilty of such harharity. latelligenoe, if anything worthy 
of that name could be the gift of men so conducted, would be 
degraded by companionship with such unconscientiousneaa or 
misdirection of conscience. 

P. I must caution you that the enunciation of your senti- 
ments as you have just espiessed them, will expose yon in some 
quarters to be stared nt in amazement. You may he called 
visionaiicB, or Utopians, or optimists. There is a class of 
slcok, easy people who are incapable of conceimg how the 
ways of society can possibly bo very different from what they 
now are. The idea, in particular, of altering the direction of 
conduct for the better, and of reclining and expanding thoughts 
concerning the distinctions between right and wrong, good and 
bad, strikes them as absurd ia the estreme. If you should 
chance to meet with anybody in this &ame of mind, who could 
be brought to lend you his attention, do you think you could 
suggest anything that might bring him to suspect that your 
thoughts upon the powers of a judiciously conducted education 
were not so hopelessly unpractical as he fancied ? 

B. We dare not say that wo could. We might refer, in 
corroboration of our views of the potency of educational in- 
fluences, to the prodigious variety of modes of employment for 
the purpose of earning a liTelihood, and to the ohanges which 
from time to time have been introduced into the modes of 
employment. However distasteful many of those modes maybe to 
persons who have not been trained to them, one only condition 
seems to be essential to recommend them to numbers sufficient 
to insure the doing of the work required for the good of society, 
with comfort to those engaged in it ; and that condition is. 
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life, that they do not touch the chief difficulty in the way of 
improving the general state of well-being, which is to be fbnnd 
in prevailing habits. The desire of earning the means of 
subsistence, or of luxurious and ostentatious living will, it is 
found, bring the larger part of mankind to give themselves up 
cheerfully and regularly to every conceivable kind of employ- 
ment, however unattractive, dangerous, or unwholesome it may 
appear at first sight. But how is it to be expected that men 
will forego the very j)leasures and indulgences, the meuis of 
eijoying which they have worked to acquire ? 

B. It is not to be expected. But we must bear in mind 
that men's views in regard to what constitutes the eigoyment 
or indulgence desirable from abundance of wealth have under- 
gone, and are undergoing, great changes — changes, too, indica- 
tive of growing intelligence and goodness. A time may come 
when rich men will take as much pleasure, and devote as great 
pains, to provide that all the children around them shall be 
receiving a good education, as that their mansions shall be 
sumptuously famished, and their equipages well appointed. All 
that is required is, that objects to be sought for should be 
prized in proportion to their glory and loveliness. The efforts to 
attain them can scarcely fail to follow in the same order. 

P. Will not some new or greatly improved machinery be 
required to bring about the great change in moral sentiments 
which you are contemplating ? 

jB. No other improved machinery, as far as we can see, than 
that improved education which you are insisting upon — an 
education the very essence of which is to form the understandings 
and dispositions of the young, so as to bring them to estimate 
conduct by its tendency to promote the general well-being, and 
to aim at the practice of that self-discipline which will lead 
them to the further knowledge, and strengthen them in the 
habits desirable for enabling them to contribute as largely as 
possible to that well-being. 
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AMONG THE HINDOOS. 



ON THE SUPERNATURAL. 



■•Ot- 



//. We have been thinking over the many subjects which 
we have had the advantage of inquiring into under your 
guidance, and have been discussing them very carefully and 
seriously among ourselves. We are fortified in the impres- 
sions with which we left you. We can discover no reason to 
modify them in the slightest degree. We have no longer any 
hesitation in expressing our firm belief — our settled conviction 
— that men are quite competent to frame rules of conduct for 
their own government, as a means of promoting their own 
well-being, some to be enforced by law, others to be enforced, 
partly by the conscientious feelings of each individual, partly 
by the general public opinion. And, in reconsidering the 
relation which morals and religion bear to one another, we are 
confirmed in the conclusion that religion is so far from llell^^I^s|^ 
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good and bad in conduct before he can rise to just notions of 
religion. 

P. Would you say this of all men, in all ages and countries? 

H. If there were any chance of our being misunderstood, 
we would substitute " human race " for " man." We were 
thinking of men collectiyely, not individually. It would be an 
ill-chosen expression, which could be construed to imply that 
every individual might be brought to understand the distinc- 
tions between good and bad in conduct, or between religion 
and superstition, give precedence to whichever you please. 
The human race has groped its way through errors and illu- 
sions up to the capacity of framing rules of conduct, and of 
inducing to their observance, much in the same fashion that 
it has groped its way to the knowledge and application of the 
rules best to be observed in dealing with mechanical, chemical, 
magnetic, and vital forces. While all this groping has been in 
progress, individuals and nations have developed very different 
degrees of intelligence, strength, and aptitude, giving rise to 
what all history bears witness to, that the cleverer and the 
stronger have ruled, and taught, and cared for the more 
ignorant and the weaker. 

P. Is it not handed down to us in almost all histories that 
the human race derived its first laws and observances direct 
from God, through some revelation of His will ? 

H, We believe it is; but we do not know that the writers 
of these histories were always trustworthy, or, when intending 
to narrate nothing but what was true, were not frequently 
imposed upon by others, or misled by their own prejudices. 

P. You will admit, I think, that there is something very 
remarkable in this universal coincidence, that all nations 
derived their first laws from some one presumed to be purposely 
inspired by God ? 

H, As remarkable as that they all spoke of the earth as ao 
extensive plain surface of \&Tid^ studded with mountains, tra- 
rersed by rivers and mtetw^tBfe^ \nJ(J«i ^"a&^KB.^ ^r^s^m^^^b^ 
bj ran, moon, planeto, ani «^^w, ^ft -w«cm,\v5g^\.^ ^^ ,«^^ 
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ment it. Narratives and coincidences in the facts and ap- 
pearances narrated may be remarkable, and yet far from 
true. 

P. Your tone is so confident that you are, perhaps, able to 
explain how it has happened that all nations have come to be 
persuaded that th^ derived their first laws and observances 
through revelation firom God. 

H, To feel quite confident that a record does not contain a 
correct account of facts and phenomena is &r firom implying 
confidence in one's ability to explain how ignorance or dis- 
honesty, or the two united, should have been embodied in a 
particular form. There are men still to be met with who are 
under the delusion, or pretend to feel and know, that they are 
the recipients or the mtdia of Divine inspiration. They are not 
without a few ignorant followers; but intelligent men will 
not even be at the pains to listen to the rhapsodies under the 
name of reasons, on which they ground their pretensions. The 
men who first aspired to make laws and infiuence conduct, 
may have been under such a delusion ; or, having promul- 
gated laws and observances, may have hoped to secure obedi- 
ence to them by giving out that they were derived from God ; 
and the people among whom they lived were too ignorant and 
superstitious to see through what the more intelligent men of 
our day see at a glance to be a tissue of impositions, absurdi- 
ties, and contradictions. 

P. In either case, there appears to be a tacit admission that 
belief in Divine authority exercises a powerful influence in 
inducing and maintaining obedience to laws and observances ; 
and as laws and observances, and a ready obedience to them, 
are among the means indispensable for raising the human race 
above a state of savagery, can you doubt that whatever will 
impart strength to these mainstays of civilization ought to be 
gratefully acknowledged, and wisely and devoutly applied ? 
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There is this objection, however, to arrogatiag Divine autho- 
rity for laws and observances of human contrivance : that 
these laws and observances are found to require additions, 
amendments, and repeals, progressively as mankind gain 
clearer conceptions of well-being, and of the means of pro- 
curing it. And it has too often been attempted to perpetuate 
laws and observances handed down from barbarous ages, by 
insisting that they were conferred by the Deity, and that it 
would be sinful to deviate from them. 

P, Would not this objection be removed if men confined 
themselves to claiming Divine authority in order to enjoin 
obedience, without assuming that any particular laws and 
observances were specially favoured by the Deity; it being 
understood that the Deity threw upon mankind the labour and 
the responsibility of devising the laws and observances best 
adapted to promote their own well-being ? 

H. If the teachers of religion so far limited their preten- 
sions as to claim for it the office only of recommending and 
strengthening obedience to laws and observances, and admitted 
their inability to learn, and consequently to teach from its 
inspirations, what these laws and observances ought to be, we 
should be spared the painful spectacle of religion perpetually 
represented at variance vrith reason, as the maintainer of by- 
gone superstitions and atrocities, and the obstructer of every 
advance in knowledge and improvement in conduct. 

P. May I, then, note it as your opinion, assuming the office 
of religion to be limited to providing an additional sanction 
for good laws and conduct, without pretending to go beyond, 
by dictating which are and which are not good laws and con- 
duct, that it would be as unwise to reject as it would be 
ungrateful not to acknowledge its beneficial influence ? 

H, You may. We must not conceal from you, however, 

that we are at a loss to imagine how religion can be confined 

witbin those limits, and Yionv \\& va'^i^rt and countenance can 

be BO well directed as ue^ex \.o\>^ ^-^^saXa «K^\s<i^ ^^:i^^ss«^ 

and conduct. Of course, ^^ \jiA^\«Xs«A\ii x^-^^^^^^sR^xaw. 
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in the form of instructions or commands derived from God 
intuitively, or through revelation ; and we know of no such 
religion as interpreted or commimicated through any man up 
to this time. 

P. And do you despair of ever becoming acquainted with 
such a religion ? 

H. This question reminds us of some of our discussions 
with your missionaries. Partly by their assistance and partly 
through the evidences accumulated upon us, we reasoned our- 
selves out of the superstitions in which we had been brought 
up. To our great surprise, when we combated by reasoning 
what appeared to us their own superstitions which they pro- 
posed to us to substitute in their place, they told us that " no 
man by reason could find out God," and that, without God, 
there could be no religion. It was a new thought to us, that 
it was possible to be reasoned out of one religion, and impos- 
sible to be reasoned into another. 

P. What you were told by the missionaries is held by 
many thoughtful men in Europe. This impossibility of 
"finding out God by reason," acts powerfully upon many 
believers in revelation in making them turn a deaf ear to all 
the reasons by which it is attempted to assail their faith. 
There are others, again, who do not hold by this representation 
of man's incapacity, although they think that he has been 
greatly assisted by revelation in his efforts to find out God. 

//. We are concerned to hear about those who have been 
able, or think that they have been able, or would have been 
able, to find out God without revelation, although they do not 
deny that they may have been assisted by revelation. For, 
as we have more than once admitted to you, all the pretended 
revelations hitherto proffered to mankind, as far as we can 
judge, are no revelations at all. Without entering into discus- 
sions with learned men capable of bringing to bear, in support 
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agreed to form parts of all past reyelations suffice to condemn 
them. They are utterly at variance with the high, attributca 
of the Deity from whom they are said to emanate. 

P. Do not your remarks imply that you reject all revela- 
tions hitherto offered to mankind, as fabrications ? 

H. As we have no evidence on which to justify an aaaertion 
to that effect, neither would we make such a charge by 
implication. We are in this position: out of three conflicting 
revelations, two must be spurious. But if they agree in this 
respecf, that the contents of all three are derogatory to the 
character of the Deity, then they must all be Efpurious. It 
does not follow, nevertheless, that they are fabricadoni 
concocted in the heads of men conscious that they were 
practising a cheat upon others. We are fiur from affirming 
that they are not fabrications ; but it is quite as probable that 
they were the work of enthusiasts, who had deluded themselvei 
into the notion that the Deity had made them the vehicles of 
inspiration for communicating his commands to mankind. 
There always have been such vision-seeing and inspiration- 
feeling individuals in all ages of the world. But the world 
is now beginning to outgrow their influence, so that new 
revelations are rejected, and pretensions to inspiration are 
disregarded. 

P. You reject past revelations, or rather, so as to guard 
against misrepresenting you, past pretended revelations. Do 
jou also reject future revelations ? 

H, As our only reason for rejecting the past revelations 
which we have fallen in with is, because their contents are of 
a nature to make it impossible that they should have emanated 
from God — from a being supremely good and wise — you may 
be quite sure that we shall not reject one of a different 
character. We shall only be too glad to have an opportunity 
of showing how gratefully we would welcome and receive it. 
The anguish which we feVt on ^iv^m^ ^Mx^^lvea severed fix)m 
the one imposed upon ua m e\i\\^\ioo\, ^"vxsix Vvs.xix^c^^^^t^^siiMa^ 
had been made clear to us, at.^ vV^ ^?^^^^ ^^^.V ^^\«^ 
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taken, in Yaini to substitute another in its place, are 
guarantees of our readiness to listen to the harbingers of the 
iiiture rerelation, and to embrace it after its genuineness has 
been established* If such harbingers ever do make their 
appearance, what a contrast they will present, with the word 
of (jod in their hands, to your missionaries, with that hodge- 
podge of pro&nitj, obscenityi and absurdity, which they 
mistake for it. 

P. However desirous you may be of recdving a revelation, 
I do not gather from your tone and manner that you are very 
sanguine of having one offered to you. 

jET* We wish you could help us to some reasons for being 
more sanguine than we are. Meanwhile, we are anxious to 
learn whether it be not possible to do for religion what 
we have done for laws and morals, viz*, find a satis&ctory 
basis for it. 

P. You do not forget that the means or instruments which 
you have used in order to establish a basis for laws and 
morals were your perceptive and reasoning faculties — first, 
to perceive and recognize human wants; and second, to 
discover by observation, experiment, and reflection, how these 
wants were to be satisfied. Can you recognize any other 
wants of our nature, and discover how religion is to satisfy 
them ? 

H. We recognize a yearning after immortality, an anxiety 
to escape eternal separation firom, and oblivion of, those we 
love. We will not say that it is beyond the range of human 
capacity to ascertain the fact that there is a state of future 
existence, or, assuming that there is such a state, to show how 
it is to be arrived at. But we may confess that our capacities 
are unequal to either task. 

P. While acknowledging your own helplessness, and 
despairing of the powers of human reason to help you to 
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rather do nothing, by themselves. They attain their end only 
by co-operating with the other powers of nature. 

H. We are quite sensible that the powers of reason, at 
least as far as we are acquainted with them, are confined 
within these limits. But we are not acquainted with any 
powers of nature which, by co-operating with the powers of 
reason, will lead to the discovery of a state of immortality, or 
to the means of reaching it if discovered. 

P. Although conscious of a yearning for immortality, yon 
have not been able to ascertain that there is such a state, or, 
if there be, how it is to be reached. Does not this conscions- 
ness to which you bear witness, and which is shared in by so 
many people, afford, if not a proof, a strong presimiption of 
the soundness of the inference that there are powers £ir 
greater than those of man and of nature ? 

//. We dare not assert it to be a proof, much as we long 
that it might be, and near as we could &ncy it to approach to 
one. For proof is obtained by an effort of reason ; and the 
knowledge of immortality is as much above reason as immor- 
tality is above nature; the one superhuman, and the other 
supernatural. Neither can we so far impose upon ourselves, 
notwithstanding the temptation which you hold out, as to 
presume that to be true which cannot be proved to be tme; 
A " strong presumption " might be supposed to be an expres- 
sion cleverly designed to gloss over a " weak proof," but here it 
could only be synonymous with the absence of proof altogether. 

P. Do you consider all things which are above reason to be 
supernatural ? 

H. That is what we mean, accompanied with the caution 
that such as we must not confound our ill- cultivated and ill- 
developed reasons with the better cultivated and better deve- 
loped reasons of others and the still better cultivated and 
better developed reasons ia reserve for the future. 

P. We shall undeTslaxv^i oii^ ^ao'Oc^^x %^5^^\ftTxfelY ^^^ "^^ 
Tve have to examine, ii vie «sc^ xJwvX. ^^ Txv^'axs. \s^ ^^ ^sssj^- 
natural " things the VuoN^ed^e ^^ ^"^^^ "^ ^xvs^R.^'^'3^!^^^5. 
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human reason, and that our only available measure of the 
accessible, and hence of the inaccessible, is what reason has so 
far succeeded in learning. Our former conversations have 
shown to me that you are not prepared to accept as true all 
the records of the supernatural which have been offered to 
you. It is even possible that you have changed your opinions 
concerning some items of the supernatural which you once 
thought you had become acquainted with intuitively. But 
whether we get at the supernatural by revelation or intuition, 
or by participation in the intuitions or inspirations of others, 
ought we not to have some means of distinguishing the true 
from the false, the genuine from the spurious in the super- 
natural, as we have in the natural? Our reasoning faculties 
afford us the means to separate the realities from the illusory 
appearances of nature. What are our means for separating 
realities from the illusions of the supernatural ? 

H. We see at once that we must have some ; but where to 
find them, except in the exercise of our reasoning faculties, 
we cannot tell. 

P. Among the Brahmins, if I am not misinformed, there 
are some who to this day claim to be favoured both with 
visions and inspirations from Heaven. Do they generally 
rank among the more or the less intelligent of their brethren ? 
And are they who attach credit to the revelations made by 
the vision-seeing and inspiration-feeling Brahmins among the 
more or the less intelligent people ? 

H, To each question we answer, the less intelligent. 

P. Among the nations which profess Christianity there are 
also those who to this day claim inspiration, with crowds who 
admit their claims, and others who, while they firmly believe 
in the inspirations of old, are quite as firmly persuaded that 
the gift of inspiration has departed from the earth. 

//. We suppose that there are, besides, some sensible 
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P. Our business just now is not to decide, bat to inqnire 
what sensible men ought to accept or onght not to r^ect 
For want of sense may be shown by rejecting as well as bj 
accepting in defiance of proof. The gift of intuitioiiy inde- 
pendently of reason, may be as difficult to explain bm that of 
inspiratioa. I shotdd, I confess, be somewhat pearplazed if 
called upon to explain in what respect one differs from the 
other. Gould you help me ? 

H, Tou must be tender with us. We have got no practiee 
in expounding our own thoughts. We first took up opiniom 
and made professions of belief on trust, and we aftarwardi 
discorered how grossly we had been imposed upon. We are^ 
accordingly, better prepared to justify ourselves for what we 
have abandoned and for what we decline to accept, than fir 
what we retain. 

P. When you say that you are at a loss to justify what ym 
hold by, do you refer to matters of which your reasomng 
faculties take cognizance, or to matters above them— *to Ak 
supernatural ? 

H, The difficulty of which we speak is with the latter. 
Any difficulty in regard to things within the range of the 
reasoning faculties is to be overcome by tlie exercise and 
improvement of those faculties. We do not know that ire 
can give a better account of our notions of intuition than bj 
saying that it is the result of the operation of other fiumltiei 
besides the reasoning faculties of which we feel conacious, ttoi 
which result we call intuition. 

P. And can you describe some of the things which lm« 
become known to you through those other faculties-^y 
intuition ? 

//. The two chief things are, we will not say the knowledge 

(that term we reserve for what our reasoning faculties tell us). 

but the conviction or persuasion or consciousness of a future 

state of existence, an(\. oi «i. Qt^^, ^^ ^^ ^ ^xi;^gt^Taa being who 

V made and rules the umvc\9»^. 

P. And if you vfei:^ to ^^^"^"^ *^^ ^^"^"^ '^'^^^ ^'^'o^^-^^i^N 
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no Buch intoiticmsy could yoa mtiafy them of the reftKty or 
truth of the things of which 70a had obtahud a oonioiocii- 
ness by intnitum t 

H. We could no more do that than we could aatitfy a man 
bom blind of the colonra whkfa we aaw, or a man bom deaf 
of the sonnda which we heard. On the other ha&d| people 
deprived of intni^Te fhcidtiea wonld be incapable of dia« 
proving the trath or reality of what we have learned through 
those of which we are poaieMed* 

jp. But if, initoad of not having inttdtive fltcultiei^ thqr 
had intuitive fhcnlties which toU them of matters oompletdy 
at variance with the matters made known to you by your 
own; are there any means of deciding which of two ineeon- 
cileable intuitions is to be trusted and acted upon ? 

jET. The means of decision must be much the same as those 
employed for choceiBg between the apparently contradictory 
evidences of the perceptive faculties. It ia frequent^ a tadc 
of some difficulty to determine what inftrenoes ought to be 
drawn from impressions made upon us through our eyes and 
ears, and it is well known how different are the inferences 
di*awn in these days from the inferences drawn in days of 
jore, although the impressions on our ^es and ears are the 
very same. 

P. Is not this as much as to say that where two or more 
individuals receive contradictory impressions or communica- 
tions intuitively, we can only decide which are to be adopted 
as true, and which to be rejected as ^tlse, by the employment 
of our reasoning Acuities ? 

H, It is. And we certainly do not know how the pre- 
tensions of conflicting inferences from the communications 
obtained through the intuidve faculties are to be judged 
except by the exercise of the reasoning faculties. 

F. It being agreed that the comparative claims upon our 
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intuitive faculties may decide upon tlie communicatioDS made 
to them by others who have such faculties ? 

H, They will use their reasoning Acuities to judge of the 
statements and representations made to them by those who 
profess to have intuitive faculties. The deaf and the blind 
can only judge of the truth and reality of ooinmunicatioD& 
made to them through people gifled with the senses of hearing 
and sight by the use of their reasoning Acuities. When their 
reasoning faculties will not enable them to penetrate the 
silence and darkness to which their infirmities condemn them, 
they are no more justified in afiirming than in denying, in 
accepting as real and true, than in rejecting as fabulous 
or false : - they must be resigned to doubt or suspension of 
judgment. 

P. How would you now describe the grounds on which you 
formerly believed in the transmigration of souls ? 

H, We now look back upon that belief merely as one 
among many other cases of misbeljief which our ignorance and 
credulity led us into. 

P. In other words, you had fallen into an error similar to 
that into which most of us have fallen, partly owing to the low 
state of the civilization to which we have so far attained, and 
still more owing to the iU-chosen methods pursued, in order 
to awaken and cultivate our intellectual powers. Misbelief, 
however, can only originate in a misuse of our reasoning 
faculties ; and when we are fortunate enough to extricate onr- 
selves, we do so by reasoning ourselves out of it. But 
supposing the original promulgators of the doctrine to have 
been honest, not imposters or fabricators of fables with a vieiv 
to mislead others, how did they get hold of it ? 

H, Clearly not through their perceptive or reasoning facul- 
ties, or if through those faculties, they must, according to our 
present judgment, have been deceived. 

P. How do you su^i^os^i \K^^ ^ovxl^ Wve accounted for 
their knowledge, or w\va\, t\ie^ m\^\^oV^Qt V\^^-;{\&^^^v ^v^ .^^ y^ 
X)uJd have put tlie c^uea\ioii \q \\x^m1 
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II, They would most probably Lave represented themselves 
as deriving their knowledge from inspiration, which appeals to 
what we have called the intuitive, and not to the perceptive or 
reasoning faculties. 

P. And have you been denuded of your belief in the trans- 
migration of souls, because your reasoning faculties compelled 
you to reject the evidence on which you accepted it, or 
opened your eyes to the fact that you had taken it up, although 
unsupported by any evidence whatever, or because your intui- 
tive faculties have become weaker of late, and less able than 
formerly to originate or sustain a belief for you without the 
concurrence of your reasoning faculties ? 

H, We perceive that you are disposed to ridicule the notion 
that knowledge is obtainable by intuition. 

P. Any tendency on my part to ridicule knowledge, or the 
channels througli which you are conscious of being able to 
obtain it, would be little creditable to me, and have very little 
influence upon you. I hope you have misjudged me. I 
would not intentionally resort to ridicule as a means of dis- 
pelling unfounded prepossessions, although I ought not to be 
blamed if the consequences of false or mistaken assumptions 
present a ridiculous appearance. It may help us to a right 
conclusion if we examine some of the more modern instances 
of knowledge which is said to have been obtained through the 
intuitive faculties, or which at all events is universally under- 
stood not to have been obtained through the senses. Your 
fakirs, if I am not mistaken, are firmly persuaded that their 
mortifications and self-mutilations have gained for them the 
special fiivour of God. What impression do their assertions 
to this efiect make upon you ? 

H, That they are the victims of delusion. 

P. Not the chosen yessels of inspiration, nor the fiivoured 
possessors of one faculty more than those bestowed upon 
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on board, after having performed the larger part of his out- 
ward passage. His justification to fais owners for a proceeding 
which inflicted severe loss upon them was that Grod appeared 
to him off Gape Horn, and insisted upon his retaming home, 
and that he could not do otherwise than obey God. How do 
you suppose his owners received this justification 7 

If. Not very favourably. Ship-owners and merchanta 
would be greatly discouraged and deterred' from their ven- 
tui*esy if their plans were likely to be thwarted by similar 
intuitions, revelations, or inspirations. 

P. The poor captain in this case was, of course^ saperseded 
in his command, and only escaped being condemned to com- 
pensate his owners for the loss inflicted upon them because the 
judge who investigated the case had no doubt that the captain 
was labouring under a delusion. Do you feel satisfied that 
the judge was warranted in coming to his decision ? 

H, We do not see how he could have come to any other. 
A servant ought to be held liable to make good to his em- 
ployers whatever losses his intentional non-performance of 
duty may bring upon them ; or if unintentional, he ought to 
be deprived of the opportunity of continuing to do mischiet* 
under the delusion that he was thereby obeying Divine 
commands commimicated to him by inspiration or intuition. 
If people in places of trust were often to be acted upon 
by such supernatural influences, and not to be at once dis- 
placed when discovered to be liable to them, the vanous 
industrial works now in operation could scarcely be continued. 

P. We have a variety of names for the impressions made 
upon people, independently of those which they receive 
through their five senses. When these impressions are un- 
challenged, and reverentially accepted, they are called revela- 
tions, inspirations, or intuitions. When they are questioned, 
or actually scouted, they are called delusions, illusions, dreams, 
risioDS, or hallucinations. Acta committed under their influ- 
ence; which would otlieTWB^becdm^^Q^\Sgc^'0«ift^^T^^ 
of them to lunatic asylums, m^ lio^ ^^ ^^^ xx^^^^^x. ^«j«aa^^ 
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allotted to criminals. Suioidea hare been committed, parents 
have killed their children, and children their parents, rulers 
have been assassinated, towns destroyed, districts laid waste, 
widows burnt at their husbands* funeral piles, and death 
inflicted with a view to save souls, by sacrificing the bodies 
which contain them; and the assumed commands of the 
Almighty, not receiyed through any of the five senses, have 
been pleaded in justification of acts like these. Is it not 
exceedingly desirable for us as earnest searchers afler truth to 
ascertain if there be any test by which it may be known 
which among all intuitions, or inspirations, or impressions 
not received through any of our five senses, whether in our- 
selves, or in others, deserve to be received, not only on a par 
with the evidences of our senses, but with much greater 
confidence, and with reverence and gratitude besides ? 

H, Tou must take pity upon us, we are quite at fault 
Many of our intuitive convictions, or what we mistook for 
them, have been uprooted, and we can give no other explana- 
tion of those which abide with us, than that we cherish them, 
and cannot abandon them. Neither can we accept others 
utterly irreconcilable with them, which have been pressed 
upon us by your missionaries, who, by-the-by, seem unable 
to produce reasons to us for adopting their convictions. To 
compensate for the absence of reason, they are profuse in their 
exhortations, not unmixed with appeals to our fears, as to what 
may befall us if we continue, to use their language, hardened 
against substituting their versions of inspiration for the 
evidences of our own senses. 

P. The missionaries are much more in need of pity than 
you are. The worst that can befall you is to be unable to 
shake off some superstitions or illusions which you mistake for 
inspirations. But they know, besides, that if they were 
to shake off theirs, they must either pretend to retain, and 
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of tlie society of those whose countenance and protection are 
indispensable to them, 

H, Ton do not mean that in your enlightened countiy, the 
later history of which teems with records of abandoned pre- 
judices and superstitions, missionaries are specially prepared 
and sent forth to teach others, with the understanding that if, 
in the course of their teaching, they should find that they had 
something to learn and correct, they must sufier penalties £)r 
their improvements unless they conceal them. 

P. I regret to confess that it is so. The religion of xnj 
country, by which I mean the established religion, is under 
the charge of a priesthood, whose emoluments, &om the 
highest to the lowest, are made to depend upon their letting 
in no altered interpretation of the records of a revelation made 
more than 1,800 years ago, in a language with which few among 
them are familiar. The feeling engendered among a body of men 
so circumstanced is best exemplified on those rare occasions 
when one of their order, who has been awakened to a sense of 
some error overlooked, or of some truth suppressed, ventures 
to avow his discovery. There is no imputation too vile to be 
hurled at him by those whose pay and status depend upon 
their continuing impervious to truth, or insensible to the 
shame of suppressing or concealing that which will penetrate 
through all the impediments raised to keep it out. There are 
signs, however, that we are on the eve of better things, when, 
if premiums will not be held out for the discovery of new 
truths, the correction of errors, and the promulgation of both, 
they will cease to be ofiered for reluctance to seek truth, and 
resistance to its reception, and efibrts to suppress and conceal 
it when its intrusion has been impreventible. 

H. You surprise us. We should say that the conduct of 

your priests is a striking proof of the sincerity of their belief 

in the supernatural. They would indeed be base if they wil- 

Mlj rejected what they knew to be true. They would, we 

Jbave no doubt, be mdignaxiX. \i ^^'^et^ \.o ^2g»x%^ '^^esca.-^f&kvi 

odious an offence. But, li dl Vh^^x \3^'e^^^x^GLQ^^ ^^ wsa.^ \ 
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ments are of a kind which, humanly speaking, leads to the 
suppression of truth, their reliance for its promulgation must 
be on the superhuman and supernatural. 

P. It is clear to me that you do not caiTy your belief in 
the supernatural quite so far. But, if I do not misunderstand 
your state of mind, you have not entirely relinquished all 
belief in the supernatural. I have, however, no knowledge of 
the grounds on which you retain any. What are they ? You 
cannot be content to remain without some justification, 
whether for rejecting or retaining a belief in anything proposed 
to you which is not cognizable by your perceptive and reason- 
ing faculties. You would not be content to remain without 
justification in matters which are cognizable. 

H, Our own difficulties in reconciling inspiration with 
the evidence of our senses, faith with reason, or belief with 
knowledge, are, we begin to suspect, similar to those which 
puzzle the missionaries, although they do not recognize them. 
When we met their attempts to press their versions of revela- 
tion upon us with much the same kind of reasoning employed 
by them in combating and exposing ours, they told us that ere 
long we should part with that unbounded confidence in the 
supremacy of reason, and learn that " there are beliefs which 
transcend knowledge." 

P. Before you allow your difficulties to be put to sleep by 
such an aphorism, or use it to quiet the restlessness of others, 
you will do well to ascertain what those beliefs are which 
transcend knowledge, or what the process is by which know- 
ledge is transcended, always providing that there be a common 
accord as to the signification of the term " transcend." 

H, To transcend knowledge can only mean to surpass it in 
importance. It cannot mean to conflict with or run counter to 
knowledge. 

P. With this understanding, the beliefs referred to, while 
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ivhat they ought to be. The poasefision of much knowledge, 
severed from the disposition to make the best vtee of it, would 
be a poor set-off against the want of that dispouticm; whereas 
a little knowledge, accompanied by the earnest desire to 
acquire more, and to use the whole for improving and noble 
purposes, would place its fortunate possessor £u: above the 
man of greater knowledge, who was conscious of no such 
desire. But surely that feature in a man^s character naay be 
better described than by saying that hb belief transcend his 
knowledge. 

//. You seem to think that we are shirking the difficulties 
which we have presented to us ; but we are not content to be 
uninformed, if information be possible, in a matter so deeply 
interesting. Afler what you have offered for our consideration, 
we are inclined to venture thus £ir: that we would neither 
retain any belief in the suggestions of our own intuitive Acui- 
ties, nor accept on trust from others reports of the sngges- 
tions of their intuitive faculties, where those suggestions 
are in contradiction with the evidences of our perceptive 
and reasoning faculties. Belief in our own immortality 
is an instance of belief independent of, but not opposed 
to, our reasoning faculties, and we are fortified in it by 
the concurrent belief of almost every intelligent man to the 
same effect. 

P. You are aware that many intelligent men do much more 
than corroborate your belief, for they not only believe in a 
posthumous existence protracted to all eternity, but they go a 
long way in particularizing what that condition of existence is 
likely to be. It is to be a life of bliss for a chosen few, but ' 
one of torment for the mass of mankind. I fancy tliat these 
intelligent men must not expect to be fortified in their belief 
by you. 

H. Certainly not. It would be altogether repugnant to our 
feelings to believe anything eo Uorrible, 

F. I can readily undeTsXau^ Vovi m\j^ \sv<2Jt^ ^^g^^^iii^a^^ 
ia to believe in an eternity oi \:;^«i ^"^wd. *m ox«. ^ \xawws«B&v, 
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and still more than in one of torment. But if jour intuitive 
faculties make you acquainted with nothing but <what is 
agreeable, they have a great advantage over jour reasoning 
faculties, which, as jou know, force upon jour notice dis- 
agreeables in abundance. 

H. We acknowledge the justice of jour rebuke; but when 
we made use of the expression '< repugnant to our feelings," we 
did not mean to eaj that we believed the agreeable onlj, and 
repudiated the disagreeable, independentlj of ax^ other reason. 
We merelj meant that we could not .conceive anything so 
horrible as the notion that God had predestined the greater 
part of mankind to an etemitj of torment. 

P. Your intuitive Acuities enable jou to form a conception 
of a God, and also of immortalitj, but do not enable jou to 
conceive of a cruel and vindictive God, and of an immortalitj 
of miaerj. How is it that jou can conceive of the first, and 
cannot conceive of the second ? 

H, Our reason steps in to prevent our forming two concep- 
tions utterly at variance one with the other, for we need not 
tell you that our conception of God is of a being of infinite 
goodness and wisdom. 

P. Is it not strange that what is inconceivable to you should 
be so readily conceivable to others ? For the persons who 
believe in eternal torments, also believe in the infinite good- 
ness and wisdom of God. 

H, Or, rather, they profess to believe. 

P. What evidence can you have of another person^s belief, 
except his own profession ? 

H. We might be obliged to put up with that, evidence, 
if we had confirmation firom other quarters of his imquestion- 
able truthfulness. But, then, if we found him in the strength 
of his belief a£&rming two propositions, either of which might 
be true, independentlj 4>f the other, but both of whioh could 
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treating tHe subject as a matter of reason, do you reject as 
impossible or contrary to reason the conception of a God or 
of a being of infinite goodness and wisdom who predestines to 
eternal torment those whom He has created ? 

jET. We do ; holding at the same time that they who differ 
from us with sincerity are labouring under a delusion or 
hallucination. 

P, The people who express this belief do not appear to be 
much shocked at any signs of horror which you or anybodj 
else may exhibit, nor to be very sensitive under the intel- 
lectual chastisement which is administered to them. Thej 
would reproach you with presumption, and deny your riglrt 
to set yourselves up as judges of (Jod's ways, or to pretend 
to measure His goodness and wisdom as you would measure 
the goodness and wisdom of weak and erring mortals. 

H, And so they might, without in the least deterring us 
from examining and exposing the misrepresentations which 
they attempt to pass upon us as God's ways. If they choose 
to tell us that God has countenanced and abetted every kind 
of atrocity, meanness, and stupidity, and to aver, when we 
point out that such doings are irreconcilable with goodness 
and wisdom, that His goodness and wisdom are different firom 
man's, ought we to surrender our judgments and concur in 
their blasphemies ? The goodness and wisdom of God rtiay 
be different from man's, but they must be different from the 
vile disfigurements of goodness and wisdom which they would 
pass off upon us as His. People who can put forth such pre- 
tensions as that they are authorized to declare w^ho and what 
God is, and what He enjoins, and then can think of presentiog 
for our adoration their folly as His wisdom, and their vileness 
as His goodness, must, if sincere, be very stupid, or, if im- 
posters, the profanest of their kind. 

P. I rejoice to see that you are proof against that shallowest 
of iallacies, which xepieaenl^ «a -vwit^wablQ human statement 
as a divine dictum, and aUein.^\.a Vi ^\X».Oq. ^ %5C\^gce."5v. \52» ^-^\is» 
deny its divine origin, ll \a V) \>^ Vo^^ xXx^x. s>sx& ^ss^s;^ ^ 
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this fallacy is drawing to a dose. Under its sceptre eveiy 
new exposare of error and sapentition has been met as 
though it were a denial of God's wisdom, and ev^iy attempt 
to put down prevailing cmelly and injustice has heea resisted 
as though it were an onslaught upon His goodness. Bat we 
have bestowed more notice upon tliis— we will hopOi nearly 
defunct &llacy — than it deserves. You would, I fimcy, be 
disposed to mistrast your intuitive fiumlties, if they were to 
try to impose upon you as a Grod a monster of cruelty and 
stupidity. 

H, We hope our reasoning focnlties will prove capable 
of protecting us, if our intuitive faculties were so &r to play 
us £dse. 

P. We may discuss what remains to be examined in the 
*^ supernatural," undisturbed by any intruders from without. 
I think I am at last b^inning to master your theory. While 
your intuitive Acuities bring you acquainted with Grod and 
with His gift to mankind of posthumous existence, your 
reasoning faculties make you reject the imperfect being 
hitherto represented as God, and the immortality of torture 
to wliich He is said to have doomed His creatures. You 
arc, I am sure, much too acute not to perceive, even if you 
could be satisfied to rest at this point without further inquiry, 
that the hosts of people who differ from you would press 
you with their objections, each according to his own inter- 
pretation of the scheme of divine government. Many of their 
objections you have answered by anticipation. But it may 
fairly be demanded of you, who have been so searching in 
your examination of rival creeds, to give a rather more 
elaborate, a better defined, a less shadowy account of the God 
whom you worship and of the immortality which you look 
forward to. 

H. Our answer is very simple. We believe in a God of 
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irbat more gloomy cast, tliat you are indeed greatly to be 
envied if yon can feel qnite secure in what you beHere, and 
if your very confidence is not blinding you to the danger of 
placing your trust elsewhere than in a Bedeemer. They may 
readily admit that your answer is simple enough and your 
doctrine most comfortable, and that they would gladly afaaze 
in your belief if you could but satisfy them of its aoundnesa. 

£r. We can do no more than show, as in the case of aS 
matters which we arrive at intuitively, that our belief does 
not set at defiance the testimony of our senses. On Ae other 
hand, believers of a gloomy cast, as you call them, hold 
doctrines which are utterly at variance with the prafeasioBS 
which they make of belief in a God of infinite goodness and 
wisdom. 

F, While your opponents cannot answer your objections 
to their creed, they may produce some objections to youn^ 
which, if they fail to disturb you, may prevent the general 
acceptance of a belief calculated to dispel those fears ci 
posthumous torture which haunt the larger part of mankind 
from the cradle to the grave. How, they may ask, is it 
possible to rest satisfied with the assumption of a posthumoas 
life so little in accordance with the real life of which we have 
experience. If, as you say, a life of eternal torment is irre- 
concilable with divine goodness, how can you believe in the 
goodness of God in the presence of the temporal snfieriog 
which He does not interfere to prevent ? 

H. Tou are asking a question which you know cannot he 
answered by us or by anybody else. 

P. Bather say, I am putting before you difficulties neces- 
sarily arising out of, actually created by, the assumptiiODa 
which you are pleased to make. And the only way to keep 
clear of similar difficulties is to refrain from making the 
assumptions which give rise to them. Having rejected all 
the revelations which Yva^e \iV^«t\.o \i^«ix Y^^s^nted to you, 
if yon originate one of youx o^wTi,\vQrwei^x ^gc^aj^-^ ^^s^tsob^ 
iare improved upon your ^Ted^eBs«T^,l^^^^^«!^>^^^s^«^ 
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to stand examinations by those who will not accept it 
unquestioned ; and they will ask you how God, that being of 
infinite goodness, with whom you have become intuitively 
acquainted— owho, in other words, has, according to your report, 
revealed EEimself to you-^iKJame to permit the existence of 
human misery; 

H, As we have already said, we cannot tell. 

P. If your intuitive faculties seduce you to wander beyond 
the range, of your reasoning faculties, and, having led you into 
a difficulty, refuse or are unable to help you out of it, ought 
you not to make it imperative upon your reasoning faculties 
to restrain you from^ wandering ? Do you not perceive that, 
in making assertions upon matters beyond the range of your 
reasoning faculties, there is no end to the difficulties in which 
you are liable to become involved? When you speak, as^ 
from intuition, upon matters otherwise unknown, explanations 
must be given by you to those who have not your intuitive 
faculties. They may altogether dispute your authority for 
making any assertions about God — a being far removed from 
mortal ken, shrouded in darkness impenetrable by any facul- 
ties in the possession of man. If you can testify concerning 
matters beyond reason, they may say, tell us something about 
the origin of the universe, or of that insignificant portion of 
it called earth, and of man who inhabits earth. 

H, The least objectionable, if not the only acceptable,, 
account of creation, is that God willed that there should be a 
universe, and there was one. 

P. When you offigr this account of creation as obtained 
through your intuitive faculties, you ought not to forget that 
it corresponds with what you may have read in the Shastas, 
another of your iuE^ired books, said to be of greater antiquity 
than the Vedas, and, therefore, we may presume, written in 
an age when, as knowledge was more rare, there was greater 
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P. And can yon explain how the intuidTe faculties are so 
to be kept within bounds as that they shall never snggest 
tfaonghts and feelings sabyersiye of all peace of mind and 
inciting to conduct destmctiYe of the happnesa of others? 

H, We cannot pretend to explain quite ao much as that 
But we can saj what must not be left undone, whether to 
keep the intuitiye faculties within bounds or to generate s 
happy state of composure and a disposition to contribute to 
the happiness of others. The reasoning faculties must lie 
cultivated. In other words, every human bein^, from liis 
early childhood, should hare the advantage of the teacbin^ 
and training best adapted to place him in possession of exit- 
ing knowledge and to qualify him to acquire further know- 
ledge for himself, and also to dispose him to seek his owo 
happiness by contributing to the happiness of others, or it 
all events^ by avoiding whatever might have a tendency to 
disturb it. 

P. Your intuitive faculties, in fact, give you much Ae 
same advice that Hercules gave the carman. They tell yoa 
not to confide in them, but to turn to your reasoning facultMO 
as if you had nought else to rely upon, and to cultivate and 
invigorate them so that they may not fail you in the hour 
of need. 
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i J7. The tfu>iigiito irinoh ir« cftracd aingc fiNM^ 
I Tersation with 700 led i» into a tainof ndettkNui upon: tite 
I many niistakcsi onn^iita^ and nBfbanded aafuni ptioaa in*» 
I which we had Mieit pievietiB to oar first Uatamng tb jonr 
^ missionariesy and iipo» the acdUtotal oeoimmuse t3uroi^;h 
^ which we- had beien brong^ty first to po iP Oti Te and theft t9 
,| correct thcmw Hid joar ooiintiTactt nopfer cnhso her% we 
^ sdgfat at tins rerj ttnw^ bo^ striTiBg b^r penanee and self- 
^ abasement to- prenul iqpoft a Beoag of infinite goodness sndl 
wisdom to diorten ih« poriod dtBtii^ whiofa oor UBmortal 
g spirits woald otihenriae be doomed to migiate tfasongh Khe 
f bodiea of iiiftrior aniaMli befoce bws^ reeeired into npieii 
I with His aU*penrading i^irit Unless we are greatly mis* 
^ taken, the exphmation of die mighty change whidi has beeo 
, worked within ns is this : We were first stmck by observing 
that jonr countrymen shared in none of ottr pecnliar religions 
notions and obserrances— that they eren tnmed away irom 
most of tiiem with pity and contempt, and from some with 
horror and disgnsta We saw that they surpassed na yastly 
in power and abiSty> and that they were manreUonsIy sac* 
cessfnl in tiiehr enterpriser We next appioadied yoor mis- 
sionaries. We listened to them. We conTersed and dis^ 
cnssed with them, ^ey reasoned ns ont of our &ith» Bit 
by bit, we learned from Ihem that what we had chmg to 
as religion was an incoherent mass of snpentitionB.. We 
fondly expected, by perseyering in tiie coarse on whicb we 
had entered, to find that when we had ^^c:ci ^^cn^sc^^ ^^^» 
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place. We were prepared to expect that a call would be 
made upon us for a severe exercise of our reasoning faculties 
to enable us to embrace a new religion worthy to replace a 
belief whicb, though since seen to be mistaken, had long been 
interwoven with our affections and feelings of duly. No 
sooner did we become sensible that the larger part of tk 
belief under the name of religion in which we had been 
brought lip was slipping away from us, than our ardour was 
redoubled to examine, with the care and attention dae to 
sacred subjects, the new doctrines which were offered to ns. 

P. And you do not find your work quite so easy, or yonr 
progress quite so satisfactory in replacing what you i^- 
quished, as in relinquishing what you found to be untenable. 

H. If we were not prepared for that in the first instance, we 
ought by this time to be reconciled to what we have discovered 
to be the greater difliculties inherent in the work. The mor- 
tification which we have endured of late has arisen, not from 
our inability to arrive at that certainty of conviction whidi 
we so ardently longed for, but from the discouragement and 
opposition which we met with from your missionaries and 
others. After having by their appeals and exhortations aroused 
us from our torpor, and, we might say, shamed us to the 
exercise of our reasoning faculties, they actually reproached 
us with our ingratitude and indocility because, almost as a 
matter of course, we were preparing to submit their expositions 
of the new doctrine to a process of investigation similar to that 
which they had taught us to apply to the old. 

P. It has been said that when reason is against a man, he 
will be against reason. May not that saying be interpreted as 
meaning that when a man has got convictions and feelings in 
harmony with them, for which he cannot give a satisfactory 
account, he will be set against listening to the reasons by 
which they may be impugned ? 

H, After what we Vvsid ^ox^e l\\tow%\v^ -we could not but be 
alive to the force of eaxVy ^Te^\x^\c^^ va.Y^^'^^^'^^^%^\«: ^>5S35&sv 
men from seeing l\ie tece ^i ^^^^ ^t^^^^^.^ >«Vv^ .j^N«i^ 
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convinced us of t}ie ab8Cirdit7 of meet of our opinionii in 
matters of religion. But we did not expeot to find yonr 
jnissaionaries simikrly blinded against reason. 

P. Might they not retort npon yon that the blindness was 
yours, not theirs 7 

H, Their complaint against ns was, not that we were against 
reason, but that we placed too much reliance npon it, that 
we had more faith in human reason than in Divine reve* 
lation. 

P. If it really be the case, that the missionariies were more 
set against reason than you expected, were not your exaggerated 
expectations in their &vour occasioned by your overlooking the 
character of the teaching and training through which they had 
imbibed their convictions^ and all the feelings and ideas associ- 
ated with them. Let us compare your priests and our own, the 
former brought up to revere the Yedas unquestioned, the second 
to revere the Bible in its entirety unquestioned. It would not 
be fair in me to claim 'from you any admission of the supe- 
riority of the Bible. We will assume Yedas and Bible to be 
equally entitled to reverence. But as both cannot be true, we 
will imagine the priestly interpreters of both engaged in 
detecting and exposing the errors, contradictions, inoongruitieB 
and absurdities contained in each other's creed. What means 
do you think they would employ ? 

H, If they did not confine themselves to the ignoble practice 
of asserting that their own creed was the true one, and that, 
therefore, ^e creed of their neighbours must be false, they 
%Yould proceed to point out the pr6o& of error and absurdity 
which they had detected. 

P. And how would they defend their own creed against 
similar assaults? 

H. J£ we are to judge by our experience of the missionaries* 
they would entrench themselves behind the Divine origin of 
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doubts, or even tbe suspicion of the posaibilitj of a doubt, if 
one, in an unguarded moment, should intrude itselfl 

P. Ilave you ever heard them say in plain tenns, ate 
reasoning you, or assisting you to reason yooraelvefl^ cot of tbe 
faith in which you had been brought up, that they would not 
be able to withstand a simikr exercise of jour reasoniflg 
faculties upon theirs ? 

H. Not exactly. They demur to our questional By their 
manner one might suppose that nothing wouM be easier fir 
them than to answer our questions, if it would not be deroga- 
tory in them as the depositories of inspired trutha to saactioi 
objections even by answering them. 

P. You have apparently abstained from pressing them &r 
information as to where you ought to exercise your reesoninf 
faculties, and where you ought to waive the xise of them. 

//. You must bear in mind that we stand at a great dind- 
vantage with them. They are the teachers, we the leaxnen. 
As priests, they are protected by their sacred character, and 
it would be disrespectfid in us to press them with questioos 
as we would one another. No sooner do we appear to be on 
the point of approaching topics which they are evidentlT 
determined to exclude from discussion, than they begin to 
discourse to us upon the infirmity of reason, warn us agains 
self-sufficiency, and recommend us to turn to the Lord in 
prayer, and to rely upon Him for light and guidance. One 
thing they will not do. They will not help us to draw tbe 
line where our reasoning faculties ought to be exercised, anc 
where they ought not. 

P. Might you not, in answer to their warnings, assure 
them of your readiness to turn, on all occasions, to God, tlie 
giver of all good things, and among them your reaaonixig 
faculties ? Might you not also ask whether yoin: reaaoninji 
faculties were to be employed to do nothing, because they could 
not do everything, or whether, on account of their infirmity, 
yoxL were, while using liJaaui «a "v^ ^ V*«^^^^ ^^;i ^ to 
improve and strengtiaeu l\iem iox *aJcv>x^^»«^'l 
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H. Acting upon the conviction that '^ God helps those who 
help themselves,^' we feel bound, while taming to Him for 
help, to use our reasoning Acuities in order to deserve and 
obtain it. Nevertheless, we are most anxious to learn on 
what occasions, if there be any, we ought not to rely upon our 
reasoning faculties. That they will not carry us as far as we 
could wish, we are compelled to acknowledge. But we cannot 
perceive why we should xefuse to use them within the limits 
assigned to u^, because those limits are imposed upon us. 
Besides, we have not yet ascertained what those limits are, or 
what our reasoning Acuities may be capable of; for we have 
learned that they are capable of doing much more, and that 
the limits within which they appear to be restricted are much 
wider, than was suspected in former times. We should, how- 
ever, be sorry to deserve a character for presumption, or self- 
conceit, or arrogance in magnifying unduly theauthozdty of our 
reasoning faculties, the greatest of Grod's {(ifts to us. We 
could stand the imputation cheerfully enough, if once ^satiafied 
that we did not deserve it. 

P. As our reasoning faculties are in constant use, for the 
most trivial, as well as for the most important purposes, it may 
help us in the more difficult portions of our inquiry-, if we ask 
ourselves why we use them at all. 

//. Our answer is, that we use them to 8eciu*e comfort and 
happiness for ourselves and families, and we might add, for our 
countrymen, and for mankind in general, to alleviate snfifering, 
and to ward off causes of future suffering. 

P. Do we rely upon anything besides our own labour, and 
the assistance in applying and guiding it afforded by our 
reasoning faculties, in order to provide -means of wtll-being, 
and to ward off causes of suffering 7 

H, Nothing eke, unlets our prayers and religious ezercisen 
may also be considered as means conducive to the same end. 
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H, Our reasoning faculties will not enable us to affirm that 
prayers and religious ceremonies will assist us either to earthlj 
or to heavenly well-being. We do know that unless pray^ 
and religious ceremonies be accompanied by intelligent 
and skilful effort, they would do little, if anything, to secure 
earthly well-being, however efficacious they may be in securing 
heavenly well-being. 

P. Without attempting just now to determine the best forn 
of prayer and religious observance, or the comparative efficacj 
of any of the records of inspiration, can you mention any occa- 
sion on which it would be wise or useful to suspend the 
exercise and application of the reasoning faculties, when the 
attainment of well-being is desired ? 

IT. As far as we can tell, it would be the very rereise of I 
wise or useful to neglect the exercise of our reasoning fiicolties 
on any occasion. 

P. If I were to invite your attention to the case of a &thff, 
who has tQ provide an adequate supply of the necessaries ani 
comforts of life for the maintenance of his children, what I 
would you say must be the effect of his omitting to use hL« 
reasoning faculties for their benefit ? 

H, Their growth, their health, their manners, their habits, 
their intelligence, would all suffer, since it is only by the fullest 
use of his reasoning faculties that he can make his own exer- 
tions teU to the utmost in their behalf, and can learn when wA 
where to apply to others for that special assistance which he I* 
incompetent to give unaided. 

P. If we tiu:n to the cultivators of the groimd, can we dis- 
cover when it would be wise in them, I will not say to neglect, 
but designedly to abstain from the use of, any of the resource 
which their reasoning faculties can place at their disposal, 
whether in the form of implements of husbandry, manures, 
draining, irrigation, rotations of crops, breeds of cattle, « 
methods of coUeclmg, "^leBfttNicL^, ^xid \islii^ their crops ? 

H. We must Bay ^^tvo''\.o \)d:\^ ^^"a.>asixi. ^^^ ^sssj^'-^-^^^ 
tentional omission to use >^^^Vt x^^^Qxivs^^ Va*i>oicCv^^ ,3^ ^^ 
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mean a determination on their parts to produce smaller crops, 
and to earn less profit. It would not be easy to fix a limit to 
the loss and damage which society might sustain if an indispo- 
sition to use the reasoning Acuities were to become general 
and deep-seated. 

P. If mankind had paid no attention to the improvement of 
their reasoning Acuities during the last half-century, or were 
now to give up applying the discoveries which they have made 
even in this small portion of the world's life, what effect would 
be produced upon the well-being of your countrymen ? 

H, It would be greatly diminished. The railway stations 
show how the masses of oiu: people appreciate the facilities of 
travel placed within their reach. More and more, every day, 
they are learning through the medium of newspapers all the 
occurrences in their own country, and in the distant parts of 
the earth, brought to their own homes by means of the postal 
arrangements and telegraph wires lately introduced here. 
Men, women, and children are mixing together, overlooking 
the distinctions of caste, in the railway carriages. The 
produce of parts of the country, formerly inaccessible, is now 
brought to our towns, and agricultui-al implements and me- 
chanical contrivances find their way inland to inci*ease the 
productiveness of labour and the enjoyments of the labourers. 
Condemn man to suspend or discontinue the use of his reason- 
ing faculties, and all these results of their use up to this time 
would depart from the earth. 

P. The management of a hospital affords an opportunity for 
judging of the difference which would be occasioned by the 
disuse of methods of treatment introduced into them of late 
years — methods suggested by men's reasoning faculties. 

H» We have had the privilege of walking through some of 
your hospitals, and conversing with the physicians and sur- 
geons, and we could not but be inipressed with the numerous 
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washing, ventilating, and cooking were sigHto to moke cme feel 
grateful that our kind are endowed with reasoniiig £icalties 
capable of developing such results. We were told that the 
death rate in our hospitals is less than a fourth of what it was 
fifly years ago. But our thanks did rise to hearen when the 
uses of chloroform were explained to us ; when, we saw how 
operations, otherwise painful, were rendered painleflfl^ and 
how operations, absolutely necessary to save life or restore 
comfort, which could not be performed without its aid, were 
rendered not only possible, but easy. 

P. I would avoid wearying you with unnecessary questions^ 
all leading to the same answer, but should be sorry for snj 
omission that could possibly give cause for suspecting that 
there may be occasions overlooked by us on which men ought 
to disregard the suggestions, warnings, or monitions of their 
xeasoning faculties. Let me ask, then, whether as regards 
industrial or domestic contrivances, or medical arrangements^ 
you can think of any circumstances in which men ought to 
hesitate to use their reasoning faculties ? 

H, We can think of circumstances in which they ought to 
hesitate to act upon their own judgments without applying 
for assistance and guidance to others whose judgments they 
believe to be safer and more capable than their own. 

P. In this spirit, we call in the physician or surgeon to pre- 
scribe for us in sickness ; an engineer to design and construct 
our railroads and bridges ; shipwrights to build and repair 
our vessels, and captains to navigate them; and tailoiSf 
bakei's, and cooks to assist us both with their knowledge 
and their special skill in applying it. But what is it that 
moves us to resort in this way to others for instruction and 
guidance ? 

H, We guess the purport of your question. You "would 

say, and we must admit, that men use their reasoning Acuities 

just as much in determm\T!L!^ vrheu it will be better for them to 

resort to others fox adviee aTidakSs^sXaswi,^, «a^^^^^*^'««5C\:^^s^^^flK 

by. whose advice and afe«^ft\acafi^ N)ti«^ ^^ -ai^^^^ \i«j^^ \s^>fc 
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benefited, as they do when they act without seeking assistance 
oiitside themselves. 

P. Are you also prepared to admit that a man does well to 
use his reasoning faculties when they move him to do the 
wrong thing, or to seek the advice and assistance of those who 
mislead and damage him ? 

H, We cannot avoid the admission, ^^r if man is not to use 
his reasoning faculties, we do not know what he is to us^ in 
their stead. He may err with their assistanoe, but he must 
err without it. Each advance in knowledge shows, it is true, 
that some things done formerly might, with niore knowledge^ 
have been better done, or had better have been left undone ; 
but the additional knowledge might not have come had the 
reasoning faculties been left unexercised within the limited 
xange to which they were con^ned. Man has arrived at his 
present stage of proficiency in the use of his reasoning 
faculties through a series of mistakes. We look back from the 
works which he now executes to his former performances as 
the efforts of novices and bunglers. But those works, the best 
that his reasoning faculties could help him to, inferior as they 
are to his later works, were improvements upon those which 
preceded them, and still more upon the incapacity or the pre- 
judice and superstition which stood in the way of all work. 
The peasant digging the ground with his spade, his wife 
crushing the com between two stones in her lap, or the 
family that earned their livelihood by paddling and fishing in 
a canoe, would not have improved their position by mistrusting 
or omitting to use such reasoning faculties as tliey had. 

P. By so acting they would, perhaps, have prevented their 
descendants from becoming what they are — from profiting by 
their mistakes, and improving upon their successes, strength- 
ened by the opportunities for observation and practice^, 
presented both by i^lures and successes, to overcome new 
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for the administration of justice — of criminal justice in par- 
ticular. What ought to be the object aimed at in them 7 

H, To convict such of the prisoners on trial as are guiltj, 
in order to deal with them in the manner most likelj to pro- 
tect society, and to discover and liberate the innocent vdth as 
little delay and detriment to them as possible, and even in 
some cases with compensation for the sufiering endured bj 
them. 

P. Have you formed any opinion upon the comparative 
merits of the proceedings adopted in the courts of law established 
by the English for the purpose of ascertaining the guilt of the 
criminal, and the innocence of the innocent, and in the native 
courts supplanted by them ? 

H. We cheerfully acknowledge the immensity- of our gain 
from the substitution. The administrators of justice, as a role, 
are intent upon arriving at tHe truth in the cases tried before 
them, regardless of differences of nation, race, rank, and caste. 
And their attainments enable them to examine, cross-examine, 
weigh evidence, and appreciate the character and demeanour 
of principals and witnesses in a way which has truly surprised 
and delighted us when we have been present in their courts. 
The accounts which we have heard of former proceedings in 
native courts, and, we are sorry to add, the scenes which we 
have witnessed in parts of the country where native courts 
and magistrates still survive, have impressed upon our minds 
the conviction that favouritism, prejudice, and preference of 
caste have often overbalanced, in the scales of justice, the 
weight of evidence. We fear, also, that the hands of the 
native judges have often been open to the receipt of bribes, of 
which we never heard the English magistrates suspected. 

P. While you try to keep your eyes open, and to look at 

the facts presented to them as they i-eally are, you need not 

be disturbed or discouraged by the unwarranted inferences 

drawn from them "by aom^ o^ \\i^ Tsiot^ uureflecting of my 

<JOuntrymen. They not ouVf a^^, ^"a i^^^^ ^^^Vcy« \s!K>sScL\i«^stejL I 

justice is administered fox yo\x \i^ \\i^ y^^^^-viX. ^si^sa.sjs, ^«^VS 
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the former judges, but they infer that this superiority, as 
regards administrative and judicial fitness, is attributable to 
superiority of race. They should not overlook another fact. 
They need not go very far back in their country's history to 
learn of judges who tortured prisoners to extort confessions of 
guilt, and condemned them to tlie block, the stake, and the 
gallows for imaginary crimes under the name of treason, 
heresy, and witchcraft, and who were known to have had 
their decisions biassed by bribes, family, influences, and the 
smiles and frowns of those who were able to promote or 
degrade them. Not to waste our time upon inconsiderate 
assertions about differences of race, have you yourselves ever 
been led to speculate upon the probable causes of the superior 
fitness of the judges who now preside in courts of law, 
whether here or elsewhere, to those who presided in them 
formerly ? 

JET. While you encourage us greatly by showing fix)m your 
own past history that administrative and judicial misconduct 
may be owing to other causes besides inferiority of race, you 
are giving us credit for a wider range of thought than, till 
now, has ever been opened to us. Without being over- 
venturesome, however, we think we may say that the superior 
fitness of the judges of our times, as compared with their 
predecessors, can be attributed to nothing else but their 
superiority in intelligence, trustworthiness, and experience. 

P. You know enough of the world to be well aware that 
the number of men who possess these qualifications in com- 
bination with others which will enable them to go through 
the severe labour, mental and bodily, of their offices, forms 
but a small proportion of the whole number of any large 
community. They are not self-elected. They are appointed 
by other men. And it may throw some light upon the 
matters which we are inquiring into, to learn by what kind 
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P. It will not surprise you to learn that tho Btatesmcn to 
whom this duty of selection is confided are assisted byammgc- 
ments and institutions of long standing. YouDg people, in 
considerable numbers, Yoluntarily prepare themaelYes to 
become in their maturity fit objects for appoiiitment to 
the reponsible offices connected with government. A career 
of many years in studying, practising, and aiding the adminis- 
tration of justice affords opportunities for deciding which 
among them best deserves to be the object of a statesman's 
choice. Now, whether we look at the way in which justice 
is administered, or at the pains which are taken to a|ypoint die 
men best fitted to administer it, can you conceive how these 
duties could be performed more beneficially to mankind, 
either by statesmen or judges, by any relaxation in the use 
of their reasoning faculties ? 

H. Did we not acknowledge the advantage of your catdaoaa 
and searching method of conducting this inquiry, and the 
cumulating force of the evidence which you are bringing to 
bear upon the conclusion to be arrived at, we shoold say it 
was absurd to suppose there could be any doubt about the 
answer to this question. Every step towards improvement 
in the administration of justice and in the selection of judges 
having been through the exercise of the reasoning faculties, 
and our hopes of further improvement resting also upon the 
continued exercise of them, any relaxation in their use could 
but prevent future improvement, and loosen our hold upon 
the improvements already gained. 

P. A reference to some of the cases which occupy the 
attention of our judges may help us to a right decision upon 
the range which ought to be allowed, or upon the limits 
which ought to be imposed, to the exercise of our leasoning 
faculties. A prisoner, we will suppose, is at the bar charged 
with some heinous crime, such as murder, burglary, or 
embezzlement. T\\c "WYtue^B,^^ \^\vo \3ct<i ^^amined are 
imiinpeachable cliaracteT, au^ aSv-ox ^ \£i^'e5^ ^"^owt^s*^ ^^^ss®. 
examinatioji, it is clear \W\. iV^ ^^^^^ \^ \.x^xv5^x\. v^^^ ns. 
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him. His counsel^ recognizing the impossibility of shaking 
tlie testimonj against the prisoner, resorts to the onlj refuge 
lefVy of calling witnesses to the excellence of the character 
which he had borne np to the time of the offence charged 
against him. What weight ought to be attached to that 
species of defence ? 

. H, None whatever, for the purpose of throwing any doubt 
upon the prisoner's guilt The only uncertainty that could 
be felt, granting the int^^ty of the witnesses who spoke to 
character, would be as to the opportunities which, they had 
had of observing hiis conduct and to their capacity of judging 
from what they did see. If the criminal's general disposition 
corresponded with the character testified to, the term of his 
imprisonment, so &r as was needful for reformation, might b^ 
shortened. 

P. As an example of another class of cases which judges 
have to try: a man is chai*ged with one of those offences 
against society which are not included among crimes, but 
which, if believed to be true, would cause him to sink in 
general esteem, to be excluded from paths of usefulness, or 
even to be prevented from earning the means of subsistence. 
In countries with any pretensions to civilization, no individual 
is compelled to submit to an imputation of this kind unmerited 
by him, without obtaining redress and protection from the 
legal tribunals. It is open to him to summon his accuser 
before the court, and it is open to his accuser to plead a 
justification of the charge which he has made. If the charge 
be shown either to be false or not supported by evidence, 
the accuser is exposed as a calxmmiator and condemned in 
damages proportioned to his means of making reparation for 
the injury inflicted, and to the estimated motive and intention 
to injure by the accusation. If, on the other hand, the truth 
of the accusation prove to be made good, the defendant obtains 
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evidence and in keeping clear of irrelevant matter likely to 
be intruded upon the judge by passion and pr^ndice, and 
perhaps by superstition also ? And what fEU^alties in a judge 
should be specially called into exercise ? 

H, More than ordinary qualifications must be i^uisite io 
a judge to enable him to keep clear of mystification in sneb 
cases. In some one form his reasoning facilities must be 
largely in requisition. In countries where varieties of race^ 
religion, and habits, are to be found ill-amalgamated, imputa- 
tions most ofiensive to those upon whom they are cast, may 
be made thoughtlessly rather than maliciously, and yet the 
injured individual requires protection. 

P. Would the judge, in bringing his reasoning fitcnlties to 
bear upon cases of libel, be rigid in requiring evidence of 
specific acts to justify general damaging imputations, and io 
excluding evidence of the slanderer's general amiability in 
diminution of the compensation due to the plaintiff 7 

H, Just as much, we conceive, as he would be in excluding 
evidence of a criminars amiability in extenuation of his guilt. 
It is not undeserving of notice that the very reverse of man's 
conduct in throwing out imputations against his fellow-man is 
to be seen in his conduct towards his Maker. His fellow-man 
he is very apt to bespatter with general terms of an ofiTensive 
description, although he has no specific charge to make against 
him. Upon his Maker he heaps general terms of fiatterj 
without stint, while he attributes to Him the vilest conduct 
The only sufferers from the latter enormity are the men who 
can entertain such detestable notions of their Maker. Bnt 
society cannot suffer the conduct of the former to be persisted 
in without using every effort to repress it. 

P. I think I should be justified in inferring from yonr 

answers that there are not any occasions on which men can 

safely renounce the use of their reasoning faculties, although 

there are many on viVi\Ci\i \«\v^\. \v^'& \.V5 \i^ ^^\jlq. re<\iiire8 so 

little thought as to eeem Vo \>^ e^Q^^^^e^ ^x'^^^\v, ^^ \x, ^^^ 

mechanically, and witlaout aiv^ e^^^^^^^ ^'^ ^V^ x^^^v^,^^^^^ 
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ties. But if there were a distinction to be drawn between 
occasions when those faculties might be allowed to slumber 
and when they must be raised to full activity, how would you 
describe it ? 

H, We should say that the use of the reasoning faculties 
would be called for with an earnestness proportioned to the 
importance of the work to be done or of the duty to be per- 
formed. There are occasions when sluggishness or negligence 
in using the reasoning faculties becomes disgraceful or even 
criminal. 

P. Could I well avoid asking, or could you avoid raising 
the question, whether the supernatural yields in importance 
to the natural — the heavenly to the earthly — and if it do not, 
•whether the reasoning faculties ought to be warned off from 
the supernatural and heavenly, or invited with more than 
ordinary earnestness and intensity of application to the study 
of them ? 

fir. "We can only conceive of one justification for warning 
off the reasoning faculties, and that certainly is not because 
the supernatural or heavenly is less important than the natural 
or earthly, but because the supernatural is above and beyond 
reason. 

P. There is some plausibility in the notion that the reason- 
ing faculties should recoil, if not with fear and trembling, at 
least with reverence, from dealing with the supematm'al, as 
being above reason. But after a little consideration, this 
question is forced upon us : How does man become acquainted 
with the supernatural ? 

H. We have already had that question before us. Man's 
acquaintance with the supernatural comes through revelation 
or inspiration or intuition. 

P. And can it be said that men are not liable to be misled, 
or that they never have been misled, by trusting to these 
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uonaries, we must admit, gave us a Helping hand to get rid 
of it. While our early associations of tmat in the Yed« 
aad in the infallibility of its ezpoimden still maintained &dr 
hold over us, the missionaries were imtiring in their effixii 
to arouse us to a sense of the absorditiesy cootradicticmB, and 
atrocities over which we had permitted onr reanoning ftcottia I 
to slumber. 

P. In spite of your unwillingness or reluctance to 8iu<- 
rcnder the Yedas to the rude attacks of those who were m- 
influenccd by your prepossessions in favour of its sacred origin, 
or to allow your own reasoning feeulties to have full plaj is 
examining the doctrines inculcated by its recognized ex- 
pounders, did you find yourselves at length unable to hiA 
out against reason ? 

H, That is precisely how it happened with us. SeasGi 
gradually expelled what we had cherished as a fiuth, but wist 
the missionaries denoimced as a superstition. If they ba^ 
stopped here and leil us, even without their assistance, ts 
work out some reasonable substitute for what we had been 
compelled to surrender, we could but be grateful to them fo 
their inestimable services. But no sooner had oiu* reasoninc 
faculties, awakened by them, emancipated us from the Vedis, 
than these very missionaries summoned us to surrender our 
reasoning faculties unconditionally, or rather to allow them tc 
relapse into slumber. 

P. I am sure that you would not intentionally misrepreseoi 
the missionaries. But would they not demur to the acconn: 
which you give of their attempts to induce you to accept tfe 
doctrines of Christianity in the place of the superstitions c: 
the Vedas which you had thrown oflf ? Do they not hold thi 
they have what you had not — "faith foimded upon reason*'- 
And is it, according to them, any thing more than the con- 
sistent following up of their previous exertions, when the; 
Strive to make t\\e " tnx\)ci^ oi C?tiYv^>Mixa\.'^" ^^ "^laln to you as 
they feel them to \>e1 "^^ Vt ^^^ ^^^^ ^'^ ^'^^^ ^^i5c5^ ^^a.-^^^ 
and zealous teac^iexs, to tt^ to\.^\..^ i^-v^'--^- ^ ^^^W^^ 
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state of mind to listen to them, and does it not depend as 
much upon you as upon themselves what methods they must 
resort to for the purpose of overcoming your prejudices^ quiet- 
ing your unfounded suspicions and securing your attention? 

H. The misaionaries ought, at all events, to be grateful to 
you. If they have lost &vour with us, it is not because you 
have failed to put in a good word for them. But their whole 
intercourse with us, after they found that they could not 
prevail upon us to become Christians, belies your justification. 
Instead of meeting our arguments, which, by the way, were 
but the counterparts of the very arguments with which th^ 
had demolished our superstitions, they accused us of pre- 
sumption for setting up our reason against the authority of 
Him in whose name they spoke. 

P. Does it appear very unnatural that they should expect 
from you the same deference which they yield themselves to 
a superior authority ? 

H, Not unnatural, but unreasonable. Although they do, 
we are sure that you do not, overlook the preliminary matter 
to be settled before we can accept the authority to which they 
bow, and that matter is to be settled by reason. But even if 
authority were to be appealed to, it is not, as far as we are 
concerned, the authority of God or of the Bible, but their own 
authority on which they require us to accept their version of 
what He is and what He enjoins ; and to this we demur, as 
being contrary to reason. 

P. Is it not possible that some irritability of feeling may 
have sprung up from your discussions, disinclining you both 
to pay as much attention to each other's arguments as is due 
to either ? 

H. But, as we have already told you, they will not argue, 
they only rep-oach. They call us contumacious. They came 
here. They met us. They found us enti^enched in the Vedas, 
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They drew us out. We don't say that it was not for onr 
good. But they did draw us out by appeals to our manhood, 
to our fears, to our love of truth, to our sense of the sablime 
and beautiful, and also of the infamous and loathsome. And 
once outside the Yedas, they found us unable to resist the 
batteries directed against such of our tenets as could only be 
defended within the sacred precincts of the Vedas. We ielt 
satisfaction at our escape, not immixed with shame at hayioff 
ever been retained within them. The misaionariesy finding to, 
as they thought, in so promising a state, invited ns within tlie 
precincts of the Bible. But it appeared to us to be no more 
than prudent, after having felt the damage which had bees 
inflicted upon our reasoning faculties by long confinement 
within the Vedas, to keep outside the precincts of the BiUe 
till we had acquired a little more practice and confidence in 
the exercise of our reasoning faculties. 

P. There must have been something more than y<wr 
simply holding back to expose you to the reproaches of the 
missionaries who, I can see, have wounded you deeply. 

jF/. They behaved to us as if they thought that when w? | 
abandoned the Vedas, we should, as a matter of course, accepl ! 
the Bible. When they observed us to hesitate, they presspi 
us with reasons which it appeared to us would have to I 
equally well, or better, to persuade us to return to our fiis 
love. We urged objections similar to those which we hii 
heard from them. They had reasoned with great complacenC; 
against our faith, but their impatience knew no bounds vhej 
we ventured to reason against theirs. 

P. Are you quite sure that a little more tact, a little mcrt 
deference, and a little more patience on your part, in tt: 
presence of men who have long applied themselves to lear: 
what they have come out here to teach, might not have pK- 
vented the imparting of an angry tone to an intercoiu'se whicL 
on their side, could oxA^ \v^n^ >d^^tv V>^^vui in friendliness c: 
disposition towards youl I 

//. Far be it irom \xa \.o ^Sixm ^\aN. ^^ 'ax^\^Tsxa.^5»,;^^ 
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^ve can assure you that nothing was ever farther from our 
thoughts than to l>e remiss in acknowledging how much we 
are indebted to the missionaries. In cultivating that spirit of 
inq^iry which had been breathed into us by them, we looked 
for encouragement rather than reproof. We were quite taken 
aback by their altered demeanour when we received their 
summons to halt on the very road which they themselves had 
indicated to us. And when, after repeated conversations, they 
saw that we intended to pass the barrier — ^we must say, the 
flimsy barrier — which they had placed across the road, their 
indignation was intense* Their early demonstrations of pity, 
affection and regard, were replaced by others of scorn and 
hatred. They seem to abominate us more than the idolatera, 
as they call them, who carry about the images of our three- 
headed deity. 

P. Time will show whether you have not judged hastily 
and harshly ; but I trust that you will not be backward in 
holding out the hand of reconciliation and fellowship when 
they return to self-composure, and that meanwhile you will 
steadily pursue the course of improvement on which you have 
entered. 

H, You may lay aside all apprehension of our unwilling- 
ness to follow your advice in both particulars. And although 
Ave think you lean to the exculpation of the missionaries at 
our expense, we will not trouble you with proofs of their 
bitterness of feeling towards us. We had no conception, till 
we heard them, that your language was so redundant in 
damnatory, vituperative and disparaging expressions. These, 
as merely allowing a vent for pent-up wrath, are undeserving 
of notice, and afford no opportunity for analysis. But other 
expressions of theirs appeared to us to imply more, and it may 
60 happen that our knowledge of your language is neither so 
profound nor so extensive as to warrant our passing them by 
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these words, and they sounded so droU in our ean that ve 
took note of them. They told tus, and with great emphaaii, 
'* that reverence must go hand in hand with knowledge, in 
order that t}ie true harmony may exist between mind ad 
soul; that a man's reason and judgment alone are a poor 
support and comfort, and that the kingdom of God must Ik 
received in the spirit of a little child/' If we had not heiH 
tliese words fall from the lips of men known to ns to be of 
some cultivation, or if the words had been merely reported to 
us, we shoidd have pronounced them to be the veriest jaigoa 
Wliat is the soul, and wherein does it differ firom the mmd! 
and what is the kingdom of God which is only to be receM 
in the spirit of a little child ? 

P. Had you put your first question to the miseionaries th^ 
would have told you that by the soul, they meant that spiritoi! 
part of ourselves which is destined for immortality, and wliicii, 
although enshrined in us, is distinct from our bodies wHidi 
perish. Whereas, the mind is but the recorder and reflector 
of the impressions communicated through the senses, of the 
inferences deduced from them, and of the emotions product 
by them. The mind, therefore, perishes with the body. 

//. Cherishing, as we do, the hope of immortalit}-, id 
anxious, as we are, to make ourselves worthy of it, ft; 
thought, and so we told the missionaries, that the improie- 
ment of our minds, in order the better to understand ibJ 
appreciate the Divine attributes, must be among the sures 
means for obtaining God's favour. ] 

P. I can hardly expect you to share my feelings in legari 
to our missionaries. I know the character of the teachic: 
and training by which they were prepared for their hoi; 
calling. You say, and rightly, that they are cultivated mc 
but their cultivation is peculiar and special. Their reasonii: 
powers are cultivated, but they are cultivated in subordinadoE 
to their faith. They tn;\\te \\va "EYbU the basis of their fiutii 
as they reject the X-oxau tm^ xJiv^N'i^^^Niv^avxx. ^suMsassBaacaLl 
And they are struck. mt\i «v«^r^^, ^ -^^^ ^ \«f««t,^^ 
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they find a critical spirit ooncentrsted upon what they have 
ever held to be above criticism. 

H. However much we may pty them on account of the 
state of confusion into which their minds seem to have drifted, 
and however true your explanation and excuse for it may be, 
there is no reason why we should deal uncandidly with our- 
selves, with them, or with you. Instead of encouraging us to 
inquire, and to persevere in our inquiries till our difficulties 
were solved, and of pointing out the best methods for us 
to adopt, they cautioned us to beware of the ^ pride of 
intellect." 

P. I have heard that phrase "before. The form of the 
exhortation implies that '< pride of intellect " is a danger of 
some kind, a snare, or a temptation, or an illusion, to be 
specially guarded against. By intellect, I should imagine, is 
meant that faculty, or germ of a faculty, which enables us to 
draw inferences from the impressions which we receive through 
our senses and emotions. This &culty is found to be, as 
a guide, safe in proportion to the pains which we take by 
observation, experiment and reflection, to cultivate it. If we 
are to use the expression, in whom are the symptoms of that 
malady designated " pride of intellect " most apparent — ^in him 
who, before he enters upon an arduous inquiry, prepares his 
intellect by all the cultivation obtainable, and then concen- 
trates it with all the caution and earnestness that he can 
command, and none the less because the subject to be investi- 
gated involves relations between Humanity and Divinity, or 
he who rushes helter-skelter into that subject with an intel- 
lect unprepared by cultivation, and with a foolhardiness 
unchecked by doubts or misgivings ? 

H, We wish your missionaries could bring themselves to 
listen to such questions, and to answer them. We fear that 
our attempts to reason and to explain the grounds of our dif-^ 
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inexplicable, yre sbould call outrageous. On one occasion, 
vrhen we were questioning the authority on which acts and 
commands, atrocious as well as absurd, were attributed to the 
Almighty, with a mildness, neyertheless, scarcelj warranted 
by the hideousness of the impiety, but with the desire not to 
wound their feelings, they characterized our objections as 
quibbles, and our inability to understand them as wilful, both 
being the effects, to use another of their egressions, of oar 
'' unsanctified intellects." 

P. Whenever, in a search after truth and self-improrement, 
those with whom you are in communication disagree in toot 
inferences and judgments, but are unable to point out joar 
oversights or where your proo& are insufficient, what else cin 
they do, if not brought over to your views, but g^ve utterance 
to their dissent and dissatisfaction in some unmeaning woidi^ 
which, while they impose upon them, make it hopelen to 
attempt to set them right. Expressions disparaging to those 
from whom they dissent are symptoms of the mor^ d^rada- 
tion generally to be found in company with this intellectual 
weakness. An " unsanctified intellect," if the expression hare 
any meaning, can only mean an intellect displeasing to God. 
Now if you feel conscious that you have done your best to 
cultivate your intellect, and apply it honestly to the mastering 
of a grand and noble theme, will you be inconsolable if peo- 
ple, with intellects less cultivated and less vigorously and 
honestly applied, have the audacity to assume that their 
stupidity is approved, while your intelligence is disap- 
proved, by a God of infinite goodness and wisdom— tkit 
hj Him stupidity is sanctified, while intelligence is un- 
sanctified ? 

H, We should be most unreasonable if we were not more 
than consoled — if we did not recognize how much we had 
gained by your comments, suggesting, as they do, bo many 
thoughts to be pondered over. Perhaps, among all the depre- 
ciating epithets to iriglatea -via itova ov>x ^x^ti^^j^i^ ^^ ^aajiinng 
and deciding for ouxseW^V^x^ ^^^^ '^^yeoXxv^-^^M^'^M^VsL 
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characterizing the reflections which we made and uttered as 
the " dreams of rationalism." 

P. A small number of words will suffice to make endless 
combinations so soon as the condition of meaning is agreed 
to be dispensed with. In the shuffiing about of words, a 
burlesque of meaning may turn up in the place of meaning, 
or of no meaning, as we see in this case. For if a dream 
mean an unreality, and rationalism the exercise and result o 
reflection, the opposite of " dreams of rationalism" would be 
" realities of nonsense." If forced upon a choice, which will 
you cling to, and which will you abandon to the missionaries? 

H, We will abandon the " realities of nonsense" to the 
missionaries, and cling to the exercise and results of reflection, 
whatever epithets may be affixed to them. 

P. We recognized as among the duties of a judge that of 
using the whole power of his office and attainments for the 
protection of innocence falsely Accused, as well as for the pro- 
tection of society against the criminally disposed. May we 
also recognize it as the duty of every individual to use his 
reasoning faculties in so guiding his convictions and conduct, 
as neither to calumniate or injure the deserving, nor to 
countenance or screen the undeserving ? 

H, Not to strive to use our reasoning faculties in this way 
would indicate a disregard of anything worthy of the name of 
sense of duty. It is to the improvement of our reasoning 
faculties with the more conscientious use of them, in distin- 
guishing between good and bad conduct, and in preferring 
good to bad men, and in striving to reform the bad, that we 
look for the continued improvement of society. 

P. I would invite reconsideration and, if needful, correction 
of former judgments, by descending from generals to parti- 
culars. Run over in your thoughts eveiy one of the indi- 
viduals towards whom you have duties to perform, from the 
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tioD. Would you fed satufied widi yoandre^ir joa vase 
careless or indifferent in regard to knowing aomeidHilk of tbeir 
conduct, Imd of the diapoaitiona of wluchtbelr ooadiiofc would 
be an indication 7 

H. We ahould not. If wa were indifiemit^ m abooid 
hardly deaerre to be welt ruled or well aenred*. 

P. Are there any xneana acceaaible to enjtUe yon to jndlge 
of the character anddiaposition of other Qen, eaBoepft oliaum 
tion <^ their conduct, or the teatimony of ihiom wJbo haie 
obaerred it ? 

H. Not that we are aware <£ Even after long obacwation 
of conduct, and with our own obaervatiooa oonfiniied: by the 
.testimony of others, it ia aometimea a aerero trial of the 
reasoning^&coltiea to arrire at certainty,, or an afypBoadi ID 
certainty, in the judgmenta whidi we fcNrm of charaefar. . 

P. When, after all the cultiTation which you hare giioea to 
your reasoning faculties, you try to raiaa them fiani die 
natural to the supernatural, do you find &at you hava mere 
to do than to persevere in the same course, only treadii^ 
more cautiously and reverentially, as on sacred ground 1 

H. We have as much to do, and something besides We 
have to preserve harmony between the natural and the anper- 
natural, and to keep as clear from contradictiona ia. what we 
accept fn^m intuition, as in what we learn through our aenaei. 

P. I understood you to say (m a former occasion that, in 
the absence of any revelation, you draw your knowledge a( 
or perhaps, you would say, your belief in, God, from intuiticB 
or inward conviction. Do you account £>r your knowledge of 
his attributes in the same way ? 

H. Partly; but partly, also, through our reasoning &cultieis 
because we hold it to be impossible that the intuitive concep- 
tions of an ignorant savage can be the same as those of a wdl- 
informed man of these days» 

P. You do not altogether, then, form your eono^iticma of 
the Divine attributes by 1i!iafi «wna ^grwafe^^Sssa^ l^s^^sam Your 
eonceptiona of ihe chaiacteca cit 7«va fe^kwi-o«3x1 
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H, This is the first time that our feelings and conceptions 
in regard to the Deity have been tested so severely ; and our 
expositions may not, we fear, be quite satisfactory to you. 
So far from following the same process, we rather reverse it. 
We grope our way to a knowledge of the characters of men 
by observing their conduct. We feel and know God to be 
the perfection of goodness and wisdom, and we deduce from 
the only attributes compatible with such perfection, that 
his conduct towards man miust be perfect. Hence the acorn 
and indignation with which we meet attempts to make us 
believe that the acts of cruelty, perfidy, and~folly which hav^ 
been committed in all ages, and in all parts of the world| 
have ever been sanctioned by Him, as your missionaries, 
and othera who call themaelfte His ministers, pretend that 
they have. 

P. Your position, in fi&ct, ia this: you. have arrived, 
whether by intuition, or by some inward process inexplicable 
even to yourselves, at a belief or conviction of the existence of 
a God of infinite goodness and wisdom,'and you feel that, what- 
ever other uses you may make of your reasoning Acuities, you 
are bound to use them in repelling the attempts of ignorant 
and barbarous men to tarnish His high attributes, by pretend- 
ing that they are compatible with conduct which would be 
infamous in a man. 
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ON POSTHUMOUS EEWAKDS AND PUNISHMENTSl 



-•o*- 



p. There is one subject wbicb has often come across lu in 
the course of our conversations, to vrhich we have not given as 
much attention as it deserves. Indeed, full justice oonid 
scarcely be done to it, without making it a special rather 
than an incidental subject for investigation. I am referring 
to the subject of posthumous Tewards and punishments. It 
is thought bj many that, without a belief in those rewards 
and punishments, even the amount of good conduct now to be 
met with among men, insufEcient as it is, would be lost to us; 
that our laws would be deprived of an effective auxiliary in I 
enforcing legal conduct, and that we should hope in vain for 
extra -legal good conduct. But as our reasoning faculties are 
of themselves incompetent to bring us acquainted with a 
state of posthumous existence, and as even intuition, unless 
backed by special revelation, could not communicate to us a 
code according to which posthumous rewards and punish- 
ments are to be distributed, I should like to feel quite sure 
that you are aware of all the consequences of abandoning 
one revelation without being able to replace it with 
mother. 

JH. We should not have expected to hear from you remarks 
calculated to deter us from using every effort to arrive at 
truth, whatever consequences, good or bad, may seem to flow 
from it. 

P. And, in reality, I ^ thought sufficiently well of you not 
to fear that you could b^ d^leried by irrelevant considerations 
of any kind. To ignoi^ a ^a^^ qx ^ \.T>a!CQ. ^^i^^^s, ^ssK^^x^mt 
the evils that may foWoNv ftom\\.. ^q Vti^^ V\. ^^^^^\..^\ 
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duce evil consequences, although our knowledge may enable 
us to escape or to neutralize them. The laws of nature which 
play around us, and in the midst of which we dwell, benefit 
or injure us according as we deal with thehi ; and it is our 
knowledge which enables us to extract good and avoid evil 
from them. But their power manifests itself, whether we 
understand them or not. There are many people, however, 
who are disposed to shrink from conclusions introduced and 
recommended to them by their own observations and reflec- 
tions, on account of the evil consequences supposed to follow 
from them. Because neither you nor I may be thus weak 
and pusillanimous, is it altogether useless to inquire or to 
ascertain whether the evil consequences anticipated are as 
real as they are supposed to be ? 

H, It is not. For we may thereby become better able to 
persuade others to listen to the reasoning irom which their 
fears make them turn aside. 

P. Eemoving then, if possible, all prepossessions from our 
minds, let us examine into the consequences which would be 
likely to follow from a cessation on earth of all belief in 
posthumous rewards and punishments, not omitting to note, 
at the same time, what the state of belief in regard to them 
is, and how that belief acts in influencing conduct either for 
good or evil. 

H. The state of belief varies with the religion of each 
country, and with the methods of interpreting each religion. 
If there be one ground more common than another in all 
coimtries on which hope of posthumous reward, and fear of 
posthumous punishment, are based, it is persistence in the 
faith in which one is born on the one hand, or its abandon- 
ment on the other. 

P. As far as the hope of posthumous reward, and the 
fear of posthumous punishment, have restrained people from 
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or of eacb shade of religioiii migbt oonaider such hopea and 
fears beneficial in Bustaining their own creed, thej would 
unite in pronouncing their influence to be baneful in Boatain- 
ing the superstitionB, or, to use their own language^ the damn- 
able errors of others. 

P. I must thank you for haying helped me to a new yiev 
of the influence of hopes and fears concerning a poatlnunoni 
state of esdstence. Their influence has been hitherto, and 
still is, to encourage permstence in error, and to deter from 
the rectification of mistakes, and the reception of new troths. 

H. We are not aware that our remarks justify an inference 
quite so sweeping as the one you have just made. 

P. Did you not say that hopes and fears in connection 
With a posthumous state of existence had always been mom 
or less associated with persistence in recognized creeds, with 
what we call in the Western world strict adherence to the 
orthodox faith ? And does it not follow, since manj orthodox 
faiths, one after another have been abandoned as erroneous, and 
orthodox interpretations also have been repeatedly discoyeied 
to be erroneous, that belief in posthumous revrards and punish- 
ments, so fiir as it has fayoured the retention of doctrines 
since shown to be false, has contributed, not to promote, but 
to impede, the progress of truth and improyement ? 

H. Yes, but only because posthumous rewards and punish- 
ments haye been belieyed to be distiibuted on a mistaken 
principle. 

P. If we are to admit that posthumous rewards and punish- 
ments are in store for mankind, we are bound to admit that 
they must be distributed on a right principle. Any doubt 
upon that point would be derogatory to the Almighty. But 
which will have the greater influence over men's minda^ 
rewards and punishments as they will actually be distributed, 
or rewards and punishments as men believe that they will be 
distributed ? 

JI. Eewards and p\m\a\vmeti\s ^\%\f^\>^.^ ^^ ^^-vmAa ^ 
yrhicb men are ignorant cou\d xio\. HxAm^t.^^ Hki^Yt ^^TA^>rt.. 
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So far as thej might sarmise that rewards and punishments 
would be distributed in accordance with the attributes of the 
Almighty, their hopes and fears would be decided by their 
conceptions of those attributes. There can be no question 
that the prospect of rewards and punishments can only 
operate according, not to what it actually is, but to what it 
is believed to be. 

P. If, then, it has been believed that posthumous rewards 
and punishments would be distributed among mankind, not 
according as they pushed forward or hung back in the search- 
and promulgation of truth, but according to the pertinacity 
with which they closed their eyes, or to the readiness with 
which they opened them to evidence previously unknown, by 
which doctrines accepted as true were shown to be false, can 
we refuse to admit that belief in posthumous rewards and 
punishments has tended to check advances in knowledge, and 
to deprive mankind for a time, at least, of the enjoyment 
derivable therefrom 7 

H, We don't know of any grounds on which we could 
refuse to make that admission. And, then, it will almost be 
as necessary to admit that a belief in posthumous rewards and 
punishments has been hurtful rather than beneficial to mankind. 

P. I should be sorry to draw admissions from you either 
against evidence, or without evidence, or in advance of 
evidence. May it not happen that there are some benefits 
accruing to mankind from a belief in posthumous existence, 
which more than compensate for its hurtful influence in 
checking the advance of knowledge ? The reasoning which 
leads to one conclusion does not necessarily lead to another ^ 
and the expansion of a conclusion warranted by evidence is 
tantamount to appending to it another conclusion without 
evidence. Have not human laws been altered over and over 
again, because it has been found that particular laws disturbed 
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H. We should not. We could say no more than tbat 
they had not been so beneficial as they might have beeUi 
Human laws, as well as other works of man, have partaken 
of his ignorance and of his other infirmities. In proportion, 
however, as he has advanced in knowledge and power, he has 
made his laws conform to the improved notions which his 
knowledge has bestowed upon him. 

P. If laws avowedly of human origin, although partaking 
of the ignorance and barbarism irom which men had not 
emerged, were nevertheless, with all their imperfections, most 
beneficial — ^vastly better than no laws at all, may not as much 
be said for laws reputed to be of Divine origin, granting them 
to be deeply tinged with imperfections, whether owing to man^s 
misinterpretation of them, or to some flaw in the title to inspi« 
ration on which they were first promulgated ? 

H. We think there is this important distinction between 
human laws and laws presumed to be superhuman. The first, 
as we have seen, do, however slowly and laboriously, follow in the 
wake of advancing intelligence and humanity. But our priests 
and the Mohammedan priests, the recognized interpreters 
of their respective revelations, are at great pains to prevent 
any criticism on the sacred text. Not only do they insist 
that every word in it was inspired, but that the olden inter- 
pretation could not be amended. Although the advances of 
science have shed increased light, by which a new reading has 
been given to all the other works of God, none of that light is 
to be used to obtain a new and improved reading for the sacred 
text. Has this line of conduct been pursued by your priests? 

P. Not by all, I rejoice to say. But there are too many 

who hold light and sense in quite as much horror, under the 

name of innovation, as your priests. For example, they 

insist that to be saved from eternal torment, it is indispensable 

that man should believe the story of the Noachian deluge, 

that the hare ruminatea, \iia\. tlv^ suu^ which in the time of 

Joshua was supposed to mo\^ mx^^\\.l ^^Vv^^^'e^Sax^^-y^a.- 

ance, stood still at his comm^ud, wi^ \Xv^\* ^-^^^ ^^^-^^ ^^^..V^^^ 
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perfoimed such prodigies in belief, although manj are called 
but few are chosen. 

if. Our previous investigations led us to the conclusion that 
men have proved themselves to be quite as competent to make 
laws as to execute any of the other works desirable for their well- 
being, and that these laws have been progressively improved 
as men have advanced in intelligence. Their religious notions, 
it would seem, have remained stationary, except where, by a 
violent subversion or contemptuous disr^ard of the authority 
of the priests claiming to be the sole interpreters of inspira- 
tion, they have insisted upon the full and imfettered use of their 
reasoning faculties in examining the various stories of posthu- 
mous existence submitted to them, and i^ ^estimating the pro- 
bable truthfulness of each. 

P. In that department of human laws, which embraces 
punishments or substitutes for pimishment, is there any great 
change noticeable in the opinions which have gained upon 
men as they advanced in nil other respects ? 

H, There has been one great change — ^we don't know 
whether you will consider it the most noticeable. Vindic- 
tiveiiess has gradually diminished : in some coimtries it has 
almost disappeared. What can be done against criminals is 
less aimed at. What can be done for society is more thought 
of. The treatment of criminals is adapted, or at least is meant 
to be adapted, so as, first, to protect society ; and, secondly, to 
refonii the criminals, wherever there can be any reasonable 
hope of reforming them. 

P. Does intuition, or might revelation of a kind and so 
interpreted as to command your assent, unfold to you the 
principle or system on which the distribution of posthumous 
rewards and punishments is conducted ? 

H. We never pretended that intuition had carried us quite 
so far as that, and as for what revelation might do, we should 
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ofifered to you, according to which posthumous rewards and 
punishments are to be distributed. 

H. As in any other case of the supernatural, we should be 
thrown upon our reasoning faculties to guard us from accepting 
as true or credible any representation of Divine arrangements 
derogatory to the Divine attributes. 

P. The end aimed at by the institution of human rewards 
and punishments is the protection and improvement of society, 
or, in other words, the increase of human well-being. Ad- 
mitting a revelation of posthumous rewards and punishments, 
would they be distributed with the same end in view ? 

H. To doubt that would be to doubt the goodness of God. 

P. If, then, posthumous punishments are to be administered 
with the same end in view as human punishments^ may we 
conclude that they will be apportioned according to human 
conceptions of crime and vice ? 

H. That would be to degrade the Almighty down to a level 
with man in his capacity for detecting and estimating guilt. 
Besides, as human conceptions of crime and vice have varied 
greatly with states of civilization, and are most probably sus- 
ceptible of further considerable improvement, it would be an 
admission that Divine judgments had been on the shift like 
those of men, and had not yet attained perfection. 

P. Are men in their present half-developed state capable 
of appreciating the Divine excellence inherent in His judg- 
ments concerning crime and vice? Were they, in more 
barbarous ages, even able to anticipate that advance of judg- 
ment at which we have arrived, remote as it is from Divine 
perfection ? 

H, We must say " no" to each of these questions. 

P. By which are men more likely to be deterred from 
crime and vice — by the punishments to be really inflicted 
upon them, or by their expectations, well or ill founded, of 
the kinds of conduct iot viVvi^^ ^^^'^'^'^'^^ ^^ reserved ? 

H. Clearly, that ^laicVi \a ^\\x>%^'0£v^T:\«tovcs^Tv'syj^x5^ 
of, can exercise no in^uexie^ o-io^r ^osvi^N^riv.. ^S. ^^^ssissa^^ 
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rewards and ptmishmeiitB influence human conduct at all, it 
must be through the conceptions formed of them as conse- 
quences of different kinds of conduct. 

P. Without calling in question or mistrusting the infinite 
wisdom and goodness in accordance with which posthumous 
rewards and punishments are to be distributed, can we avoid 
admitting that the expectation of what they are to be, how- 
ever erroneous, is what alone will make itself felt ? 

H. We do not see exactly how we could possibly escape 
making that admission. 

P. Shall I note it, accordingly, as your opinion that belief 
in posthumous rewards and punishments has worked evil 
rather than good upon earth ? 

H. You are rather sharp upon us. With your leave we 
will pause a little before we form any decided opinion^ and 
certainly before we come to that. 

P. By all means. Caution in forming opinions, and promp- 
titude in acting upon them, should be the rule with us all, 
and especially where the matters concerned in them are of 
great importance. Let us examine some cases where we can 
trace the eflects of a belief in posthumous rewards and punish- 
ments. For this purpose we must exclude, as nearly as 
possible, all cases in which human and posthumous punish- 
ments are acting together as they do in cases of murder, 
robbery, and the like. A young widow, in the hope of 
receiving the reward which awaits her, and of escaping the 
punishment which would be inflicted upon her in a future 
state of existence, resists the importunities of European by- 
standers, and flings herself upon the funeral pile of her departed 
husband. Does belief in posthumous rewards and punish- 
ments act beneficially in her case ? 

H. We readily admit that it does not, as far as that case is 
concerned. 
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tions, lest he should forfeit his right to posthumotis happiness, 
or expose himself to posthumous suffering and ignominy by 
his inability to resist the temptations of the flesh. 

H, In that case, also, his trust had better be confined to 
the earthly rewards attendant upon cleanliness and wholesome 
living, and his fears to the earthly suffering entailed upon 
filth. 

P. A young Brahmin of more than ordinary promise is 
destined by his parents to enter your holy college. He is 
there pledged not only to accept every "word in the Vedas as 
a direct inspiration from God, but to accept it as interpreted 
by the superiors under whom his education is conducted. 
When he begins to mix in the world he meets with strangers 
whom he cannot but admire for their intelligence and activi^, 
who by their example and reasoning would convince him that 
beef may be eaten with benefit to the body and without 
detriment to the soul; that a ride in a railway carriage in 
company with low-castes may be taken without risk of pro- 
tracting the journey, or incurring extra danger, or of offend- 
ing God ; and that a procession to immerse a three-headed idol 
in the Ganges will neither bring a blessing nor avert a curse. 
But he shrinks from even listening to the voice of reason. 
Posthumous rewards are forfeited by him who renounces a 
superstition to which he had once pledged himself, while 
posthumous punishments are as surely in reserve for him. 
Does the young Brahmin's belief in posthumous rewards and 
punishments help him to participate in the grand but difficult 
work allotted to our race, of preparing diligently in order to 
become capable of mastering old truths, of clearing them 
fi:om any admixture of old errors, of searching for and making 
acquaintance with new truths, and of distinguishing them ftom 
the false appearances of truth, and of then cherishing them j 
with reverence, avowing them with courage, and promulgating | 
them with zeal and diacteWoxil 
H. Again in this caae-w^ atci ^loisx^^^W.^ ^^^\\. SWiXXiRJi^ I 
in posthumous rewards and ^M»:\^^lm^x^J«. ^^\»i«.i^ ^w^ ^\ \ 
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the nature of a curse than of a blessing, both for the students 
in training, and for the community whom he is to instruct and 
guide. While, howerer, this and our former admissions are 
wrung from us, we are far from prepared to put them together 
in one admissicm applicable to all cases. 

P. Nor ought you to be so prepared. There may be cases 
where the aption of belief in posthumous rewards and punish* 
ments is beneficial, and I should like you to name some cases 
of the kind which have come under your own observation. 

//• There is one class of cases in which, all over the world, 
great trust has ever been placed in the belief in posthumous 
rewards and punishments. You, we expect, will bear us out 
by your greater experience, that the reception of evidence 
from witnesses in courts of law is invariably preceded by 
some formality, the purport of which is that witnesses con- 
demn themselves to posthumous punishment, and rendimce all 
hopes of posthumous reward, if they fail to speak the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

P. And do judges and magistrates place implicit reliance 
upon the efficacy of belief in posthumous rewards and punish- 
ments in eliciting the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
from witnesses? Are not legal penalties impending over 
witnesses who may be convicted of bearing false witness ? 

H, The governing powers would not be so childish as to 
neglect any human precautions available for securing the 
faithful administration of justice. But the ceremony of 
administering oaths to witnesses previous to receiving their 
testimony, so universal as it is, shows that a belief in 
posthumous rewards and punishments is not only general, 
but acknowledged to exercise a beneficial influence over conduct. 

P. I must entreat you to make allowance for the difficulty 
which I always feel in considering many questions at the 
same time and collectively, at all events, till I have been able 
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out end of securities once relied upon, and since abandoned as 
worthless, as well as of securities long neglected or unknown 
wliicli have since been found effective ? 

H, We confess to having wandered a little from the ques- 
tion which you proposed to us, and knowing as we do how 
gradually men have risen to their present Btate, we ought to 
have borne in mind that each well-established advance has 
been the abandonment of inferior for superior, of fiiLse for real 
securities, the first having been quite as much tmisted in at 
the time as the latter are afterwards. In this way sanitaiy 
contrivances for the preservation of health, and condactors for 
protection against lightning, have taken the place of penance, 
&st8, and sacrifices. 

P. Leaving out the superhuman, can you mention any of 
the other means used in these days for protecting societj 
against false testimony, as well as for protecting it against 
epidemics and lightning? 

H, They are numerous : judges selected for their ability in 
weighing evidence, the examination and cross-examination 
and inquiry into the previous character of witnesses, publicity 
to attract, and active efforts to search out, other witnesses, 
and penalties awaiting perjury. 

P. Do all these precautions imply extraordinary confidence 
in the efficacy of a belief in posthumous punishments to re- ^ 
strain witnesses from false swearing ? ' 

H. They imply a disinclination to n^lect any other 
securities. 

P. You are exemplifying the advantage, where it is wished 
to estimate the effects of two or more causes acting together, 
of examining each cause separately, if the opportunity of 
doing so should fortunately present itself. In the instance 
which you have cited, we are reduced to guess, in some 
measure, at the comparative influence of legal contrivances 
and penalties, and of boi^^a and feara^ in connection with the 
sapematural in aecxormg tra\M\3[\xie!s&, ^"VS^^ft. ^^\<XKss£!^$saa»saw^^^ 
eSectB produced by tYie ixnite^ m^wesi^^ ^1 X^^'Co.. 'Y^ ^,jslv^ \ 
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dF the two influences would you be disposed to assign the 
greater power? 

H, We cannot see that we have light sufficient even to 
guess by. Unwillingness to relinquish human means for 
securing trustworthiness would not justify the suspicion of 
want of faith in the influence of hopes and fears connected 
with a posthumous state of existence. 

P. We must bear in mind that we hare had example? 
before us of evils produced through belief in posthumous 
rewards and punishments. Let us now examine some of the 
evils which law considers itself incompetent to deal with, and 
try to estimate what influence has been exercised over them 
by hopes and fears connected with posthumous existence. 
The law, you agree with me, is able to do little compared 
with what is required, to secure hr children the teaching and 
training indispensable for even a moderately comfortable 
existence. As you know the conditions of large masses of 
children, and also the style of living of men of wealth, and 
station, and power, you can obtain some light irom the study 
of those phenomena to guide your judgment. 

H, The neglected state of thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of children, and the heedlessness of the consequences of 
this neglect by those who might put a stop to it, if so disposed, 
justify our suspecting that hopes and fears of posthumous 
lewards and punishments to be distributed according to the 
good done and the evil prevented on earth, or the opposite, 
can have little, if any, influence. 

P. How much more neglected do you think future children 
would be, and how much more extended would be the range 
of future misery, vice, and crime, consequent upon child- 
neglect, if men ceased to believe in posthumous rewards and 
punishments ? 

H. We must again confess that we are without the means 
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P. Neither yon nor I would like to give in to that vile 

I 



practice of making assertions, I will not saj against evidence, ' 



but r^ardless whether evidence sustsdn or disprove what we 
assert, or be absent altogether. We have had the subject of 
wars before us, and although we saw the need for defenuve 
preparations against aggression, we are, I am sure, of one 
mind that war is a frightful calamity. Is there any possibilitj 
of forming an estimate of the extent to which a belief in 
posthumous rewards and punishments has assisted to suppress 
the warlike tendencies of mankind ? 

H. When you ask to what extent the expectations of 
posthumous rewards and punishments may have suppressed 
warlike tendencies, you seem to take for granted that thej 
have done so to some extent. We, however, think that all 
history bears us out when we give it as our opinion that sncb 
expectations have assisted in stimulating, rather than in allaj* 
ing, warlike propensities. We cannot recall any war or battle 
in which God has not been represented as sanctifying it, and 
keeping rewards in store for those who die in battle. When 
generals have wished to inspire their soldiers with more than 
ordinary courage and endurance, they have always painted 
in glowing colours the joys which await those who are g^^in 
in fighting God's battles. 

P. You remind me of the celebrated commander of a 
chosen band, preparing to sacrifice themselves for the safety 
of their country in a night attack upon a large army. " Sop 
well," he said, "so as to be strong for the battle, and 
to-morrow you shall breakfast in heaven." When people 
have been long accustomed to attach weight, with or without 
reason, to religious influences, they hesitate to abandon them, 
even when it can be shown, in cases susceptible of examina- 
tion, that those influences have been based on error and 
misapprehension, and been brought to promote, not human 
TveJl-being, but human misery. We will examine a few 
more examples, but lYiey ft\it3X\ Tio\.\>^ ^T^^mv^^^^vsi. Vc^a.^ Yon 
iave, doubtless, lead som^ ^^ovmVa. ^i "^^ ^'stfiw^^x^ ^\ 
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America, and of the conquest of Mexico and Peru. How 
do you think the expectation of a blessed immortality by 
the Christians, and of the means of earning it, acted upon 
the natives? 

H. The lust for gold and silver and dominion was the 
mainspring of Christian conduct, but there was no treachery, 
no cruelty suggested by that lust which was not quickened 
and sanctified by religion, till at last Christians became 
masters of a country nearly depopulated by them ; the few 
surviving inhabitants being spared to work as slaves. 

P. Can you discover any traces of the soilening influences 
on conduct of a belief in posthumous rewards and punish- 
ments in cases of wide-spread rebellion, where the powers 
of human law seem to be almost in abeyance, and men are 
driven to reliance upon moral and religious sanctions alone 
for alleviation of the horrors of civil war ? I need not turn 
back to the pages of history for examples of such cases. 
Your newspapers, I observe, keep you informed of the fearful 
internal struggles now going on in three quarters of the globe 
— in Asia, Europe, and America — in China, Poland, and the 
United States. Of China, I will say nothing. I am too little 
acquainted with the internal organization, or, as it may be 
thought, disorganization of that peculiar people. But can we 
say that the awful tragedies enacting in America and Europe 
have been caused by that want of feith which, according to 
our legislators and judges, would make the testimony of 
a witness, however trustworthy by any other test, so dan- 
gerous and misleading as to be inadmissible ? 

H, The atrocities committed in America and Europe, of 
which every mail brings such frightful accounts, have, we 
dare say, been exceeded in former days, but they are now 
seen by the light of modern intelligence, and therefore 
excite greater attention, and are more severely condemned 
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were exceeded in former times, do you refer to times wlien 
men did not believe in posthumous rewards and punishments? 

H, We are thinking of the outbreaks, revolutions, dvil 
wars, more or less mixed up with the religious differences of 
contending sects of Christians, during the last five centuries, 
with which books of European history are filled. And as 
the prevailing thought which justified the butcheries and 
tortures there recorded was, " Better that the body should 
perish, than that the immortal soul should endure eternal 
torment in hell,^' the sufferings inflicted in the name of 
Christ were but the necessary consequences of ikith in His 
teaching. 

P. And do you attribute the mitigated ferms of modern 
atrocities, if I may so speak, to a growing disbeli^ in posthu- 
mous rewards and punishments ? 

H, We cannot do that, for we have no evidence that beKef 
in them is on the decline. We seldom take up a newspaper 
in which words, supposed to be religious, are not addresed 
to the parties engaged, be they Russians or Poles, Federals or 
Confederates, to support them under defeat, to urge them to 
deeds of violence and slaughter, and to harden them against 
qualms of pity and tenderness and repentance at the sight of 
the sufferings which they had been instrumental in inflicting. 

P. Are we not liable to fall into error if we assume that 
men really mean what they say when they make those stereo- 
typed appeals to Heaven, imploring Divine assistance in deeds 
of slaughter, and giving assurances of Divine favour and post- 
humous rewards in times of trial and apparent defeat ? 

H. We may be, and we confess that the contradictions are 
at times so plain and so grotesque that, as it appears to ns, 
none but the most ignorant and superstitious could fail to be 
struck with them, or to escape being imposed upon by the 
religion which involves such contradictions. The train of 
thought which suspiciona of this kind must lead to, is that the 
g-overnora of maukitid, \3ae tvmlY\\^tj Okv^S^ x^Vq ^t>^^ \Ivoti, 
the ministers who counsel t\iem, wi^ ^^ ^T«*a ^V^\j«b,^\ 
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Divine farour for them, only partially believe, if they believe 
at all, in the efficacy of the appeals to Heaven in behalf of the 
line of policy and action which they take up. 

P. Does not the all but unanimity in the avowal of belief 
in posthumous rewards and punishments among people of all 
countries and religions suffice to prevent the imputation which 
your suspicion would cast upon the sincerity of mankind at 
large? 

H, As long as this belief prevails among the tmenlightened, 
and the unenlightened have hitherto been and still are the 
great majority, the temptation to the enlightened few to take 
advantage o^ and pretend to share in, the geneiul credulity is 
almost irresistible. The statesman builds upon this belief to 
carry on the gorernment, the general to animate his soldiers, 
the judge to gain support to his authority, and the priest to 
concentrate upon himself the reverence and money of the 
faithful. And as long as the belief prevails, every one of the 
officials and dignitaries who did not share in it would be 
liable, if not cautious in concealing his unbelief, to lose his 
hold of office, distinctions and emoluments. 

P. Whether suspicions as to the sincerity of some who 
l^rofess a belief in posthumous rewards and pimishments be 
warranted or not, the sincerity of most people is scarcely to 
be doubted. It behoves us, therefore, to examine the form of 
doctrine in which this belief is set forth from every point of 
view. When the murderer, the burglar, or the highwayman, 
is convicted before the earthly judge, are the causes which led 
him to the commisfflon of the crime ever pleaded in extenu- 
ation of guilt or in mitigation of punishment ? 

H, We presume that extenuating circumstances would 
never be entirely disregarded. The allowance made for them 
would, we presume, vary with the country, the i^irit of the 
laws, and the judge. 
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crime were one of a most brutal murder committed on a weak 
harmless woman, who had long been the patient and suffering 
victim of the criminaFs unbridled passions, what mitigatioii 
would be made in his punishment, supposing it were ^own 
that the brutal murderer had been neglected and ill-used from 
his very birth, and had grown up among thieves and ruffians, 
shut out irom all humanizing influences ? 

H. The judge might, in conunon with others, be deeply 
affected by the sad tale, but, smothering his feelings, would 
leave the law to take its course. The law is made and admi- 
nistered for the prevention of crime and protection of society. 

P. Now, and mind I wish to approach my next question 
both tenderly and reverentially, but I cannot avoid it,— 
building upon the assumption that there is to be a distribution 
of rewards and punishments to be awarded by Him who is 
the perfection of wisdom and goodness, the murderer, after he 
has been cut down from the gallows, in due time makes his 
appearance before the Judgment- seat. Will the circumstances 
of the murderer's life from infancy to the perpetration of his 
crime affect his fate for eternity ? 

H. To doubt that they must do so, would be to doubt the 
wisdom and goodness of God. 

P. Might we venture, while thus speculating upon the 
supernatural, to picture to ourselves a crowd of pious, well- 
to-do people in company with the murderer, and among them 
the judge who had passed sentence upon him, making their 
appearance before the throne of the Most High ; and that it 
was elicited in His awful presence that these pious well-to-do 
men had been passive spectators of the neglected infant while 
he ripened into a murderer : could you avoid forming some 
opinion of the sentences likely to be passed, first upon the 
mm'derer, and, secondly, upon his judge ? 

H, We could not ; neither could we imagine for a moment 
that the posthumous existence of the murderer would be one 
of less happiness than that of his judge. 

P. If this be your o^^iuion.-— an o]jinion which is likely to 
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be shared by many — what becomes of the argument that 
a belief in posthumous rewards and punishments is indis- 
pensable to enable the earthly judge to suppress crime and 
protect society ? 

H. The earthly judge would, we think, be glad to be rid of 
a belief which lets in the supposition that a posthumous exist- 
ence of suffering may be in reserve for him, while compensa- 
ting comforts await the criminal whom he condemns. 

P. Can you, by any stretch of imagination, bring your- 
selves to think of a distribution of posthumous rewards and 
punishments to be made in conformity with the judgments of 
courts of law on earth ? 

H. Not without surrendering our belief in the goodness 
and wisdom of God ; and we would rather not put such a 
strain upon our imagination. We cannot, however, but be a 
little uncomfortable, feeling ourselves to be surrounded by 
people, all of whom, as far as we can judge, not oniy look 
forward with some undefined hopes and fears of posthumous 
rewards and punishments, but would regard us as untrust- 
worthy if they thought that we did not share their belief. 

P. You are not the only sufferers from this species of slur 
upon your characters. You must, however, bear it with 
equanimity, deriving what comfort you can from the reflection 
that you have the sympathy and respect of the more intelli- 
gent and high-minded of your generation, and enjoy that 
inward repose which is unknown to the victims of debasing 
superstitions. Men who share your convictions in my country 
are liable to be placed out of the pale of law, and to be 
excluded from the witness-box, however spotless their lives 
and conspicuous their intelligence, while witnesses of tarnished 
character obtain a hearing. 

H, It is incomprehensible to us how so intelligent a people 
as you English mostly are, can be content to abide in, and put 
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theories and doctrines, so long as we are not obliged to make J 
our conduct square with them. Tou hare listened much to 
our missionaries who might be supposed to be the exponents 
of rules of conduct for all Christians, and jou have watched 
the proceedings of all ranks of Christians, from govemon, 
generals, and judges down to the sailors who frequent your 
ports ; and do you see much conformity between their daily 
doings and the daily missionary teachings ? 

H, We see little or none. The thought never occurred to 
us before, that people might justify and reconcile themadTes 
to a perpetual disregard of the doctrines to which they gave a 
verbal assent, by boasting that they were practical. WouM it 
not be equally practical, and at the same time moi^ req>ect- 
able, if, while people did everything that was best and in Ae 
best way, they declined to express anything but what they 
believed to be true, and in terms free from ambiguity 7 

P. The course recommended by you would certainly not 
be less practical, while it would do much more credit to the 
morality of the conduct supposed to be sanctioned by the 
religion professed. 

H. Does it not appear to you that if our religion is stamped 
more than yours with marks of the barbarous people from 
whom it came down to us, yours is more conspicuous for the 
contradictions and anomalies to be found in it ? 

P. Bearing in mind the estimate which you have formed 
of the intelligence of our missionaries, and also the imperfect 
knowledge that you can only have had opportunies for 
acquiring of the Christian religion, is it not possible that 
many of the contradictions and anomalies which strike you 
are to be found, not in the religion itself, but in the misinter- 
pretations assumed by you to be the Christian religion ? 

H. We do not pretend to be familiarly acqiininted with all 

the mysteries of your religion. We have, it is true, read the 

Bible; and your missionaries have encouraged us with the 

assurance, when it 8mU^\]tverc ^\«^Q^^,•0wa.V\'^>^^^J^^4^^ ^^.^ 

puzzled by our questioiia, \W\. \\^a e^o^\TVTi^^ ^i«o\sacw^\s.^^ 
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Bible should be received in the spirit of a little child, con- 
fiding simplicity being more requisite for its comprehension 
than searching intelligence. But the contradictions and 
anomalies to which we referred are not very recondite, and 
they are confined to the doctrine of posthumous rewards 
and punishments. The doctrine of the atonement, as it has 
been explained to us, modifies the ordinarily received doctrine 
in this way — that without faith in Jesus there is no hope of 
posthumous reward for conduct however meritorious, and, 
with faith in Jesus, no fear of posthumous pimishment for 
conduct however culpable. The grand illustration of the 
doctrine was the promise made to one of the thieves crucified 
with Jesus. This thief, for simply expressing his faith in Jesus, 
was told by him, '^ To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise." 

P. Before you condemn Christianity for that which is sup- 
posed to raise it far above all other religions, reflect again 
upon the state of confusion, terror, and hopelessness in which 
man is placed, looking forward to a distribution of posthumous 
rewards and punishments strictly in accordance to his merits, 
with no Saviour to intervene in his behalf. 

H. We can only suppose that we are very differently con- 
stituted to those bom and bred in England, or in the doctrines 
of Christianity, according as it is climate or religion which 
works such marvellous results. We can understand and 
admire the precision, the order, the sagacity, the powers of 
combination, which distinguish your countrymen in all their 
thoughts and applications of them in the works originated and 
completed by them in this country. But what a contrast 
they present in the confusion, self-contradiction, disorder, 
ambiguity, looseness, and, we would almost say, imbecility of 
which they make so frightful an exposure when they come to 
deal with religion. Good conduct on earth not to be secured 
without a belief in posthumous rewards and punishments; 
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ON DUTY AND CONSCIENCE. 
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H, You will not be surpriged to hear that the subjects of 
our numerous conversations with you have often been talked 
over among ourselves, and been brought under discussion vith 
some of our friends, who, although shaken in znanj of their 
old opinions, are not prepared to follow us in the ciourse which 
we are taking with your asedstance. 

P. Do you mean that they are not prepared to foUow op 
the conclusions from which they find no means of escaping by 
the exercise of their own reasoning faculties 7 For I trust that 
I have not unintentionally induced you to accept anything 
from me against your convictions, or even unexamined* 

H, We are not conscious of having renounced any of the 
belief in which we were brought up, except, if we may 
so express it, under compulsion, but under the compulsion of 
our reasoning faculties. Undoubtedly it was through you 
that we gained the free use of these faculties, and that we 
were filled with shame and remorse at having been so long 
unworthy of the grandest and most distinguishing of the giits 
bestowed upon man by the Almighty. Neither do we feel 
that we have taken any new belief on trust. Had we been 
disposed to do so, we should have lowered ourselves in your 
esteem, but we might have escaped giving offence to the 
missionaries. 

P. Men make many sacrifices, and incur danger, labour, 
and expense to acquire a title to other luxuries ; but to my 
taste there is no luxvxxy \.o\i^ eom-^^-t^^ \vv\kv SW\. oC the con- 
sciousness of posseasms a mm^ ^xT.\x^^m€^^^ ^^\>cv ^^^x^v^a^V 
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free exercise in the search of truth, and especially of those 
truths which point the way to good self-discipline and to good 
conduct, can be unacceptable or distasteful to God. As, 
unfortunately, the larger part of mankind are not in the 
enjoyment of this luxury, and look with an evil eye on those 
who are, ought the £iYoured few to repine at the annoyance 
which they hare to endure from those who can neither 
appreciate nor tolerate their enjojrments? 

H, You must not suppose that we regret being among 
those admitted to the enjoyment, accompanied as it is with so 
undesirable a penalty ; for if the penalty were far greater, we 
doubt whether we could forego the enjoyment of intellectual 
freedom after having tasted it. You would not r^ret our 
feeling some little soreness at being disturbed in our enjoy- 
ment by surrounding ignorance and superstition, if that dis- 
turbance quidcened our efforts in doing for others what you 
have done for us. 

P. Men can no more be in the enjoyment of abundance of 
knowledge undisturbed by the ignorance of those around 
them, than they can be in the enjoyment of abundance of 
wealth undisturbed by contiguous destitution. Neither, if 
they have right feelings with their knowledge and wealth, can 
they fail to make some efforts to impart the knowledge and 
capacity to acquire wealth, the deficiency in both of which is 
the main cause of most of the misery in the world. 

H, We agree with you most cordially, and readily adopt 
your expressions. Similar thoughts differently expressed 
were, in fact, the theme of one of our late discussions. We 
were expatiating upon the importance of a prevalence of the 
feelings indicated by you among the rich, the powerful, and 
the intelligent. We made use of a word that we have oflen 
heard from your lips. We said it was the duty of the richer 
and the more powerful and intelligent to spare no efforts to 
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comment npon tlie views which we had been enforcing^ which, 
however, were not controverted, to the effect that we miut 
abandon appeals to duty, if we conld not retain a hold upon 
inspiration or revelation, since notions of duty were onlj to 
be derived from those sources. 

P. After the exjperience which you have gained, I should 
have expected to find you quite as little surprised at this com- 
ment from parties not previously accustomed to disquisituHis 
on " morals,*' as at a loss for an answer to it. 

H, And there, we must confess, you give ns more credit 
tlian we sliould be justified in accepting. For, to our great 
mortification, we found ourselves at a loss to maintain a pon- 
tion which we fancied we were prepared to defend against all 
assailants. 

P. Will you tell me how it was that you were puzzled t« 
explain to others, if not to their satisfaction, at all events to 
your own, doctrines which you, nevertheless, hold to be true? 

H, It arose somewhat in this way. We had been pro- 
pounding and illustrating some of the doctrines which we 
have examined over and over again with the advantage of 
your assistance. We had insisted that men by the use of 
their reasoning faculties were capable of distinguishing good 
from evil and right from wrong, and of laying down rules of 
conduct based upon this knowledge, as a means of promoting 
the general well-being. As a matter of course, and withoui 
any further effort at explanation, we afiirmed it to be every 
man's duty to act in harmony with these rules. 

P. And did your adversaries contend that it was not ? 

H. Far from it. They agreed with us entirely. But tbey 
said that they could form no notion of duty "without religion ; 
and as feelings of duty were indispensable for the well-being 
of society, they could not but consider that there must be 
some flaw in the reasons by which we had been led to give up 
our belief in one revelation, and to decline putting up with 
another. 

P. And have t^bey never ^o\^\it^ ^^>^. "wi ^^\>. -kk^ ^a»k*\si> 
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your reasoning, while you have failed to show them that a 
sense of duty may be felt independently of revelation ? 

H. We are in the awkward position of being neither set 
right by them, if we have erred, nor successful in convincing 
them that we have not erred. But we suspect that our 
failure is owing, partly at least, to our want of skill in dealing 
with the niceties of your language. A feeling of duty is so 
indispensable to good conduct, and hence to well-being, that 
if its development within na could be shown to be dependent 
upon revelation, we should almost be driven back upon the 
Vedas, if we could not be more successful than we have been 
in finding another revelation less unworthy of a God of infinite 
goodness and wisdom, and less obstructive of human well-being. 

P, The difficulty which embarrasses you just now is really 
made up of two; or, which amounts to the same thing, cannot 
be removed until two questions are answered. First, what 
is meant by duty? and second, how is a sense of this duty, 
whatever it may be, to be impressed upon every individual 
member of society 7 Nothing is more distressing to me than 
a controversy about the meaning of words. For that reason 
I always strive to keep out of one, although I should be sorry 
to be excluded from the discussion of the subjects which the 
words are supposed to represent. To accomplish both objects, 
I have long been in the habit of making the adoption of words 
follow, not precede, the various matters which I note in the 
course of my studies, as needing to be reverted to, and fixed in 
the memory. I do not know why this method, so usefully 
pursued in other investigations, should not be pursued in 
investigations into the conduct, dispositions, and feehngs of 
men. Abstaining, then, for a few moments from the use of 
the word " duty," I will ask, do we recognize that, among acts, 
there are some which it is desirable, for the general well-being, 
should be performed, and others which it is desirable should 
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for your interference was doing what he ouglit not to do, 
or neglecting to do what he ought. Do jou now, or did you 
ever, when appealing to any man's sense of duty, mean, more 
than to urge him to do what you concddered he ought to do, 
or to abstain from doing what you considered he ought not 
to do, expecting that his feelings thus appealed to would 
correspond with your own, or exerting yourselves to conyince 
him that they ought to correspond 7 

H. That certainly is, and ever must have been, our notion 
of duty. We are conscious, howeyer, that oar feelings as to 
what men ought to do, and to refrain from doing, have under- 
gone many changes of late. 

P. However much your feelings may have changed in 
some respects, in one respect they remain unaltered, since you 
recognize now, as you did recognize formerly, what, without 
the help of the word " duty," I must call the " ought-to-do" 
and the " ought-not-to-do." 

H, We think we begin to see our way. The confusion of 
our thoughts first led to confusion of words, and confusion of 
words has since helped to keep up confusion of thoughts. 
The superiority of your method is obvious. To seize hold of 
terms ready made, and then to try to adapt our ideas of 
things and the qualities of things to them, is much more likely 
to perplex and confuse, than to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of things and the qualities of things in the first place, and 
then to use such terms as we have available, and to form new 
ones, where necessary, for the purpose of naming what we have 
observed and ascertained. 

P. You must not call this my method. I am only pro- 
posing to do in morals what botanists, geologists, chemists, 
and physiologists have long done in their respective sciences. 
They leave the structure of language, the derivation of one 
word from another, and the tracing in many a common root, 
to the studenta of language. They give their undivided 
attention to their oyjh acv^uaea, XsiisAs^^ ^^^^ \.^ ^Sax. wames or 
labels to their aacertaiiiediaQ\s»«a^^^'^^^^'«^"'i^^ 
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refen*ed to, will call up with certainty the matters named or 
labelled, and nought besides. Studies pursued by this method 
avoid all the perplexities and difficulties of definitions. Defi- 
nitions, in fact, may be said to be dispensed with altogether, 
excepting as records to assist the student^s memory of the 
matters to which each word or name or label had been 
attached. With these thoughts upon the use of language to 
smooth our path, if, having arrived at the conviction that 
there is an " ought-to-do " and an " ought-not-to-do " in 
what man may do, we apply the term " duty " to denote 
that '^ ought," can one be at a loss to understand that a know- 
ledge of duty is quite as independent of intuition, inspiration, 
or revelation, as any other knowledge ? 

H. We think you have traced out very clearly how we 
arrived at our present state of knowledge as regards " ought '* 
and " ought not," and have shown the convenience of adopt- 
ing some such word as duty to designate the " ought " and 
" ought not." Duty being thus understood, its independence 
of intuition, inspiration, or revelation is established to our 
satisfaction. We fear, however, that we should be unable to 
communicate this satisfaction to others. 

P. Perseverance in the track which we have been pursuing 
may enable you to overcome that difficulty and others 
besides. In making an appeal to the sense of duty of people, 
whom you observed to be doing what they ought not, or 
neglecting to do what they ought, you might find it disre- 
garded on two grounds: one, that their interpretation of 
duty differed from yours ; and the other, that they felt no 
call or desire to sacrifice their notions of indulgence or enjoy- 
ment to duty. How would you deal with the first of these 
recusants ? 

H. If they were earnest and intelligent, we should try to 
satisfy them with the same reasons which had satisfied us that 
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and more good, and inflict less and leas evlL WitbonI 
conscience no good could be achieved, evil wotild reign 
supreme. But, as we said before, men entirely devoid of 
conscience or sense of duty are not to be met with beyond the 
precincts of savage life. 

P. As the thought has been started, and as there are people 
who fancy or give expression to the fimcy, that conscience or 
sense of duty and duty are the offspring of inspiration and 
revelation, and as revelations are various and conflictiiig, 
and many parts of the world are without them, we maj as 
well try and trace the rise and growth of these feelings and 
sentiments, stimulating and directing conduct as we see tliat 
they do. We are all conscious that while we possess some 
qualifications in common with other men we are without 
many which other men are possessed of. A cursory notice 
of some of them may help us in the investigation of the rise 
and growth of conscience or sense of duty. Looking at the 
qualification or gift of speech, which is common or nearly so to 
all mankind, while various languages are spoken in different 
parts of the earth ; if we ask why some men speak one 
language, some another, and a few several, what must our 
answer be ? 

H, Because they are differently taught. A child that can 
learn one language might as readily learn any other. 

P. Might the same be said for different religions ? 

H, We apprehend so. A Hindoo or Mohammedan infant 
transferred at birth to Christian guardians, and placed under 
Christian influences, would grow up a Christian. And a 
Christian infant transferred to Hindoo or Mohammedan 
guardians would equally grow up in the Hindoo or Moham- 
medan persuasion. We would not, of course, leave out o!* 
account the probable interference of that spirit of inquiry now 
actively at work everywhere to undermine superstition. 

P. Extending our Taii^'a of thought so as to embrace, not 
only language and reM^ou, \5v\X. ?^ \Jsv^ ^'O^^x ^^^vtviTSNssoju 
and qualifications mt\v^U<i\i m^ii w^ ^SXfe\,>^^'W\,\a,\N.s^a^ 
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cliieHy determines the particular acquirements and qualifica- 
tions of which each man will become possessed ? 

H. The circumstances in which he is placed from his very 
infancy, 

P. Is any distinction perceptible to you between conscience 
or sense of duty, and any of the other impressions made upon 
human beings by the circumstances in which they are born 
and reared ? 

H, Wq cannot say that there is. But others may have a 
perception of what is hidden from us. 

P. Among those savage tribes to which you were referring, 
if there be any so low as to have no sense of duty, what kind 
of treatment is bestowed upon their children ? 

H. Much the same, we fancy, as that which falls to the 
lot of the young of other animals. They are first suckled 
and allowed to share in the food and shelter common to the 
tribe, and then left to shifl for themselves. 

P. In the more civilized coimtries, and among the more 
intelligent and well -provided of the inhabitants, what kind 
oi treatment is bestowed upon children ? 

H, They are not only suckled and fed and affectionately 
cared for, but they are surrounded by adults who share their 
own enjoyments with them, who help to amuse them, and 
join in their pleasures, and comfort them in pain and sorrow, 
who give them things which they may call their own, and 
respect the title conferred upon them, who answer their 
inquiries, teach them what they wish to learn, and inspire 
them with the wish to learn, and who assist them in doing 
what they cannot do by themselves. As they advance in 
growth and strength, while acquiring what the elders who 
associate with them recognize to be good habits, they are 
taught to appreciate for themselves the advantages of cleanli- 
ness, kindness, obedience, courtesy, temperance, order, respect 
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to skulks and cowards like himself, from invaBion unrepelled, 
justice defeated, fire and flood and pestilence and &mine 
unopposed ? or when you pointed out that, if he escaped the» 
evils through the courage, forethought and activity of others, 
he would be an object of universal contempt, and, perhaps, of 
execration, having no title to the good-will and assistance of 
his countrymen 7 

H, He might with a sneer or a laugh attempt to conceal 
his shame and confusion, and then sink back into his igno- 
minious indulgence. 

P. Tiurning from his answers, or rather from his evasions, 
because answers are impossible, what would be your reflection 
upon men the like of him if there be any ? 

H, That they must have been trained under most peculiar 
and unfortunate circumstances. Training so intensely bad we 
conceive to be impossible with even very ordinary instruction, \ 
in a community only a few degrees raised above the savage ' 
state. 

P. So far then from being puzzled or driven to straits to 
account for the origin of " sense of duty " or conscience in 
man, you would be puzzled to understand how any man, not a 
mere savage, could be entirely void of conscience ; or how men 
tolerably educated, even according to our imperfect standard, I 
could fail to be possessed of consciences of a high degree of 
susceptibility, of a keen sense of right and wrong, however 
distorted their notions of right and wrong might be. 

H, As we have already said, we cannot conceive of men 
above the savage state devoid of conscience. Surveying the 
progress of mankind from the earlier or savage state up to 
the present or comparatively civilized state, and the progress 
of the children of civilized men from infancy to maturity, we 
note the development of various qualities and attainments, 
one after another, each, of course, compatible with and pro- 
duceable from man's original organization. As the attain- 
ments developed "were nece^ajv^ ^xv\.^^^^^\iXs» ^1 ^aa^^T^ "well- 
being, so reflecting upon \\i^ Qot^^vao^^ ^'^ \£va^^x^-«^.^^>«.^^ 
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we find it impossible to conceive how this well-being could be 
enjoyed by men divested of the attainments which led to it, 
among others sense of duty or conscience. 

P. Do you think that you can account more satisfactorily 
for the origin and growth of conscience by the method which 
you have explained, than by separating conscience from all 
other attainments, and looking upon it as a special gift from 
God by inspiration, or through one or more of His supposed 
revelations ? 

H, It is more satisfactory to us to investigate and infer, and 
then to construct a coherent account of what we have dis- 
covered, than to accept without proof. Conscience, as we 
have traced its origin and growth, has been a progressive 
development. It has varied in intensity according to age and 
nation. It has also varied in the direction taken by it accord- 
ing to the judgment formed of good and evil, right and wrong. 
It sounds no less presumptuous than silly to attribute to divine 
inspiration or revelation, a gifl to man which, if not imperfect 
in itself, he has not known how to use. Wisdom, gratitude, 
and modesty alike recommend him to note the attainments 
of which he is conscious, their state of imperfection, their 
susceptibility of improvement, their liability to be misdirected, 
and the openings available to him both to improve them and 
to give to them a better direction. 

P. Whether conscience be considered, as it is by most of 
the expounders of the various revealed religions, a special gift 
of God to man — his inward monitor — or whether it be part of 
his normal growth, does it not appear to have justified the 
perpetration of acts destructive of well-being, as well as to 
have urged to the performance of acts promotive of well- 
being ? 

H, To deny that would be to reject the clearest evidences 
of history, and to close our eyes and understandings to what is 
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best rule of life, to put others in the way of learning it also, 
and, by the help of this knowledge, to distinguish the one true 
religion and release it from the monstrosities with which it 
has hitherto been disfigured by revelations or writings pre- 
tended to be inspired. 

P. It would scarcely do not to make out a rule of life to be 
obseiTed by ourselves while researches are being nuide for the 
best rule possible. Neither you nor I are very sangoine of 
witnessing, first the discovery of this rule, next its release from 
the superstitions which encumber it, and last its general 
acceptance and observance in conduct. 

H. It is a duty, meanwhile, to fall in with the best rule of 
life attainable, and labour strenuously to improve it or to find 
a better to substitute in its place. 

P. The experience which we have of the bitter strifes that 
have prevailed in the world, originating in suggestions for the 
improvement of prevailing rules of life, ought to make us 
solicitous to ascertain what rule ought to be adopted — ^what 
ought to be considered a duty, not only by those who ofier 
suggestions, but by those to whom suggestions are offered. I 
doubt, for example, whether the efforts of our missionaries 
among your countrymen have done more good than harm. 
There can, at all events, be no doubt that the good which 
they have done has been sadly alloyed. Has there been any 
misapprehension of duty on either side or on both sides, and 
what forms has this misapprehension assumed ? 

H, There has been misapprehension on both sides. They 
each hold strong religious convictions which they are inca 
pable of making acceptable to others by appeals to reason, and 
of defending against arguments sometimes seasoned with ridi- 
cule and reproaches. If there were sense and reason on each 
side, there would be less difficulty than there is in suggesting 
how improvements might be attempted without introducing 
evils almost ouUvdghing the good to be expected from the 

improvements. 

P. It will be a greaV. \i^\^ Hi ^'^^3. ^'axi ^^ ^^A-^ X^'^S^sts. W 
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tlie rule to be followed by those who happen to be gifted with 
sense and reason. 

H. Their duty or the rule to be followed by them is obvious 
enough. By the supposition, they are acquainted with what 
ought to be done and ought not to be done on ordinary occa- 
sions, and with the test by which the rule of conduct is to be 
determined on extraordinary occasions, and they are also 
inspired with the wish to promulgate their doctrines and to 
prevail upon others to shape their conduct in conformity with 
those doctrines. 

P. And will not the ignorant people whose habits and cus- 
toms have been shaped in ignorance, resist their benevolent 
intentions ? 

H. They will be prone to do so. But men of sense, pos- 
sessed of information which they wish to communicate for 
the good of others, know that it is part of their work to 
adapt their method of imparting instruction to the ignorance 
and prejudices and superstitions of those whom they would 
teach. They must watch their opportunities and seize the 
openings presented to them, and put forward those portions of 
instruction which will be most desired or least opposed, most 
attractive or least repulsive ; and, with judicious and skilful 
management, the opportunities become more frequent, and the 
openings wider and more numerous. 

P. Are you not countenancing the notion that the ignorant 
— not the well-informed — are to determine the course to be 
pursued for the improvement of the world ? 

H, Eather that the well-informed, if they would deserve to 
be so called, must adapt their efforts for improving the igno- 
rant and misdirected to the forms assumed by the ignorance 
and misdirection with which they have to deal. The expe- 
rienced farmer adapts his method of tillage to soil and tempe- 
rature, to the capabilities of his labourers, and to the demands 
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work he undertakes by the discernment and skill with which 
he appreciates the material on which he has to wozk, and then 
adapts the resources of his knowledge to them, content to do 
all the good that the nature of the material admita o^ and 
knowing that the attempt to do more would mtxeiy be iros- 
trated« They who would confer benefit upcm otihera grestl^ 
their inferiors in knowledge and attainments, must stoop to 
raise them and not preach to them from an elevation whence 
their voices may be unheard or misinterpreted. 

P. Your expositions embrace what I might call the duties 
of the thoroughly well-informed to those who are in the lower 
depths of ignorance, but what can you suggest to fiucilitste 
the influence for good of man upon man, and nation upon 
nation, each a mixture of knowledge and ignorance, religion 
and superstition, dviiization and barbarism, combined in 
every variety, the ignorance, superstition, and barbarism in 
each propelling to resistance, cruelty and persecution, when- 
ever improvements are suggested ? 

H, The end to be aimed at being to give full play to 
those in possession of the superior attainments to work im- 
provements upon all who are inferior in those attainments, 
and as it is of the nature of ignorance and prejudice to pre- 
vent their victims from recognizing the superiority which 
would confer benefits upon them, efforts should^ be made, for 
the purpose of preventing obstructions to the course of 
improvement, to secure complete tolerance for opinions and 
expressions of opinion, however much at variance with those 
prevalent, or however distasteful. 

P. Is not this spirit of tolerance, which you would have 
cultivated as a duty, a fruit that is only to be gathered in i 
society after it has attained a considerable advance in 
civilization ? 

JET. Not to be gathered in perfection till then. But men's 
experience may make ^\adxi \>o ^eco. at a much earlier period 
iow greatly they Taave ^gaMie^ \5^ ^^^'cai% YCEs^^s^osk^sB^^k in 
doctrine and practice N^\iic\i ioxm^Vj ^^^ ii^\. \^«a^i^ «;^\ 
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Low liable thej are to be shut out from future improTements 
if thej -do not welcome, or, at least, tolerate, all attempts to 
prevent prejudices and superstitions £x>m holding sway over 
them as if they were knowledge and religion. 

P. We wish the peace of society to be preserved, and as a 
means to this end, regard must be had for one another''s feel- 
ings, prejudices included. We also wish improvements in 
knowledge and conduct, and that measures for the advance- 
ment of well-being should be urged forward. Are there not 
almost insuperable difficulties in the way of one who would 
make it a duty to promote all these objects ? 

H, Difficulties there are, but not insuperable. The re- 
sources at the command of able men who would promote 
improvement, and yet respect the feelings of the prejudiced, 
are numerous. Temples, mosques, churches, chapels, and 
lecture-rooms, into which all are free to go, and from which 
any may stay away, enable the teacher to expound «o much 
of truth and in such a manner as he thinks most likely to 
secure a candid attention. I^inted books and papers — ^which 
it is open to everybody to read or to turn aside from — are also 
vehicles for instructing those who are willing to learn, und 
who admit that they may be mistaken, without wounding the 
feelings of those who hold their own doctrines to be infallible, 
while they cannot bear to hear them controverted. To force 
opinions and doctrines upon others, whether in the intercourse 
of private life, or in the public thoroughfares, is not only 
liable to create strife and contention, it is very ill-adapted to 
make converts. 

P. If the more intelligent members of society are to set an 
example of tolerance for prejudices and superstitions, and to 
temper with discretion their efforts to correct them, can im- 
provement be expected to advance at a very rapid rate ? 

//. Want of discretion will scarcely accelerate the course of 
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need of the services of able and zealous instructors, are least 
likely to be tolerant of those who would instruct them, and 
most require discretion, that is, slow and cautious treatment 
If tolerance of error and superstition and discretion in ex- 
posing them be duties, how are they to be reconciled with 
that other duty which enjoins each individual to cultivate his 
faculties and increase his powers so that he may be enabled 
to promote the improved conduct and well-being of his fellow- 
creatiures ? 

H. Tolerance and discretion in handling prejudices and 
superstitions ate duties of adults to adults. The rapidity of 
the future progress of society depends more upon the zeal and 
intelligence with which the duties of adults to infants are 
performed. Infants are ignorant, not prejudiced. Their habits 
are unformed, not ill-formed; and they are anxious to learn 
and to put forth their strength and to deserve the love and 
approbation of their elders. 

P. Is it not somewhat strange, with these openings for the 
improvement of mankind through the education of the young, 
that the use made of them should have been hitherto so 
culpably neglected ? 

H, We can only attribute the omission to make use of the 
power of education over the young, as a means of promoting 
well-being, to the benumbing and misleading influence of what 
generally goes by the name of religion. 

P. You do not draw that reflection from the doings of the 
missionaries, for they are specially intent upon the education 
of the young. 

H, You must excuse us, but we really made it from what 
we have seen and heard of their proceedings. They invite 
the children to eat bread, and offer them stones. They 'profess 
to educate them, and they discourage them from inquiring 
and thinking ; and, besides, they impose upon them the repeti- 
tion of words which either have no meaning, or are statements 
of untruths, or are the names of things beyond the compre- 
iension of children, \i nol m(iOTK\ix^\v^x\s\ble to everybody. 
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P. Is it to be expected that Christian teachers should have 
risen above the level of ordinary men, waiting as they are, 
like them, for their progressive development, bearing in mind, 
what we have noticed before, that priests seem to adopt 
improvements less readily than other people ? 

H. They never presented their Christianity to us in that 
light. They maintain that it is as it was and ever will be to 
the end of time. Their Christianity has reconciled them, not 
merely to the mistaken education which they still persist in, 
but, till within these few years, to the neglect — ^nay, to the 
active prevention of education, as regards the great mass of 
children bom. 

P. May not the sense of duty now springing up in regard 
to the education of all children be considered as fruits of 
Christianity, but, like many other precious fruits, long delayed, 
because slow in reaching maturity ? 

H, We rather suspect it to be one of the fruits of that pro* 
gressive advance in knowledge which has enabled mankind to 
achieve so much for the ii^crease of well-being — ^which has 
enabled them to distinguish good from evil, right from wrong, 
and to cultivate in the young a preference for the former, and 
feelings of pride and pleasure in the performance of what they 
recognize to be " duties," and which is gradually but surely 
making them open their eyes to the fables, the absurdities, 
and the atrocities so long passed upon them as religion from 
the Yedas, the Koran, and the Bible. 
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JET. We can well nnderstand how your coantxyxnen, when 
they come to measure themselves with most other people, and 
wiUi Asiatics in particolar, may feel it a pidri^iege tx> have 
been bom in England. You may have prejudices and super- 
stitions to overcome, many barbarous piadaaes to abandon, 
and many most obvious duties, hitiierto dissegarded m, defiance 
of your better knowledge, to perform. But your position, 
low as it may be, compared with that higlMsr stater whiek yoa 
look forward to as a consequence of a general diffiiaion of 
knowledge and of its application in the conduct of human 
affairs, is so &r above ours, as to make any expectation on our 
part of getting up to you appear hopeless and even, ridiculous. 
We gratefully acknowledge the benefit derived from your 
instruction, but while we luxuriate in it, we almost despair of 
ever turning it to account in producing any noticeable eSkd 
for the better upon people here. 

P. I see no reason for your despondency. Have yon not 
often admitted that your countrymen are better governed 
now than they ever were before, and are admiring and assist- 
ing in and profiting by our railways, electric telegraphs, and 
other great and useful works — ^works not even thought of in the 
most advanced countries less than fifly years ago, which ve 
have introduced ? Have not many among you discarded some 
of your grosser superstitions, and softened the cruelties, bitter- 
nesses, and estrangements that arose out of them ? And may 
not these be taken as iudications both of improvements 
actually gained and en^o^^, «£A c>S. ^wtosx^ ^sK^'^^^^\!aallt8 to i 
foUow ? 
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H. It would be ungrateful in U8 not to acknowledge the 
benefits which we have derived fsom the English Groyernment. 
Nevertheleea, we cannot but feel that we are a conquered 
people. If we are governed better than conquered people 
have generally been up to this time, the merit is with our 
conquerors rather than with ourselvea. It can scarcely be 
said that we have anything more to do with the Crovemment 
imder which we live than to accept and submit, and perhaps 
we ought also to add, to profit by it. 

P. Do you think that the rule of your conquerors, as you 
teim them, was always directed, not only as ably, but as 
designedly, as it is now, for the benefit of the governed ; the 
advantages of the governing functionaries being limited, or 
nearly so, to a reasonable compensation to them for the 
attainments which they bring to the work, and the industry, 
courage,^ and integrity with which they apply them? 

H. We should be tempted to say that, as far as we can 
judge, our countrymen have derived nearly as much benefit 
from your advances in civilization as you have yourselves. 

P. This testimony of yours to the progress which you have 
made under your present rulers must be very gratifying to 
those among them, and they are many, who are anxious that 
the two classes, the governing and the governed, should be 
mutually useful,, neither sacrificed to the other — the one well 
rewarded £br services well performed, the other greatly bene- 
fited by the services which they pay for, and by the discipline 
to w-hich they have to submit. 

H. The more we reflect upon the state of our country and 
its growing prosperity, and compare it with what it has ever 
been in anyformer days, the less do we feel disposed to retract 
the confession, in some measure wrung from us, that we have 
been benefited as well aa conquered by your countrymen. 
You will excuse us^ we think, nevertheless, for feeling some 
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subject race. It is not very flattering to those who have any 
feelings of national pride to think that millions of the like of 
themselves should have been conquered and afterwards kept 
down by a mere handful of strangers. 

P. As men have gradually risen out of the savage state, 
and from one stage of civilization to another, not uniformly, 
but sometimes one and sometimes another nation starting 
forward greatly in advance of others in some of the elements 
of power, how many races are there which have not at some 
period of their history been conquered and held in subjection ? 

J]?. We know of none. Possibly there is not one. 

P. I will add my experience to yours. I also know of 
none. There is scarcely a nation which is not made up of a 
mixture of races, brought about by migrations and invasions, 
and commercial intercourse. In some coimtries the amalga- 
mation has been so complete that, as regards social and poli- 
tical life, the distinctions of race have been obliterated. In 
others, partly from differences of language, religion, and 
colour, but chiefly from ignorance and prejudice, races keep 
aloof from one another, and are ready to seize any oppor- 
tunity for asserting supremacy or resisting the authority 
indispensable for a common government. 

H, We fear that we must be classed, at all events for the 
present, among the latter. It is manifest that we are entirely 
dependent upon the good-will of your countrymen who rule 
over us, for all the liberty and well-being which we enjoy. 

P. Is it so ? Will not your own conduct mainly determine 
how you are to be treated by rulers who are desirous of 
governing you so as to secure to you all the well-being that 
you are capable of earning and enjoying? With such a 
government, is not the well-being which you can extract from 
it as much dependent upon yourselves as the well-being which 
the powers of nature can be made to yield up to you ? 

H. Your quest\OTia\ia.^\^ \)ci^\.\£ wjj: rulers are intent upon 
governing ua as weW aa i^o^^iiXAe, ^xA VI 'Casa \fijM^^^^2Msfc^xsLd j 
aptitude fit tbem to do tYial fox m^ \.^^^^-t ^^^.^^ ^^^?^^^v^ 
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for ourselves, how well we are to be governed must depend 
upon our own attainments, and the willingness with which we 
place them at the service of our rulers, to aid them in the per- 
formance of their duties. Admitting this insinuation to be 
justified, there would still remain a distinction between jour 
nation and ours, and one not very flattering to our national 
vanity. Granting that we live under one and the same govern- 
ment, you live under the government of your choice, one 
developed out of yourselves, while we live under one imposed 
upon us by you. 

P. Before we attempt to form an estimate of the value of 
this distinction, may I ask, if the opening were presented to 
you, if the choice were offered to you at once, without violence, 
or contention, or bloodshed, to be relieved from English rule, 
and to be left to govern yourselves, whether you would accept 
the offer ? 

jBT. We should be very foolish if we did. Many of our 
countrymen would, no doubt, disagree with us, and would be 
mightily offended at the confession which we are making. 

P. And why would you consider yourselves foolish ? and 
why would so many of your countrymen be at variance with 
you? 

H. With the materials for self-government which we could 
draw from ourselves at this moment and with no other assist- 
ance, we fear we should fall back€hto civil strife and anarchy. 
And as many of our countrymen are not alive to this danger, 
we cannot but think them ignorant or blinded by their pre- 
judices and superstitions. 

P. Is there not a new feature in the government of this 
country of late years ? Have not many of your countrymen 
been appointed to posts of great trust and responsibility ? and 
is it not understood that eligibility for oflBice is to be deter- 
mined by fitness, irrespectively of religion, race, or caste, and 
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H, It is this desire to goyem us well, and to invite ns to 
assist in our own government, vbiok has conciliated us to tie 
role of our conquerors. 

P. Seeing, as you saj, what a handftd the Europeaos aie, 
compared with the hosts of jour countrymen, what is there to 
prevent the various government offices being gradaally more 
and more filled by your coimtrymen, leaving the European 
«iement nearly evanescent ? 

H, If our present rulers were to act strictly up to the inten- 
tions which they announce, there would be nothing to prevent 
our countrymen from securing nearly all the garemment 
appointments for themselves, except their want of official fitness. 

P. And till they have acquired that official fitness, who will 
be the iunctionanes best qualified to protect and rule the 
masses of your countrymen, capable Europeans or incapable 
Hindoos and Mohammedans ? 

ff. There can be no doubt that for the good of the 
governed the choice ought to fall upon the most capable, what- 
ever may be their race ; meaning by ^^ capable,'' possessing all 
the qualifications, moral, intellectual, and physical, in the liighest 
perfection attainable for performing the duties required* 

P. Although among all the countries of the earth there is 
not one which has not been overrun and conquered, perhaps 
over and over again, happily there are many in which the 
conquerors and conquered hlive long ceased to be distinguish- 
able. They have become fiised into nations, each of which is 
striving to organize a good government for itself, and to live 
on friendly terms with neighbouring nations. The distinc- 
tions between conquerors and conquered have been obliterated; 
but other distinctions survive, 

H. There will always be the distinction between governors 
and governed. 

P. In countries where government functionaries are aeleoted 
from the whole commuint^ on «LC,QiQwwl of their fitness or pre- 
fiumed fitness to perform ce^xtaaxiV^^'^^^DK^^^ 
. Md arduous duties, ia iio\. ^ mwV^^ ^vS^^'t.a.sfc '^Xx^x,.^ 
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between the features vMch disdngiiifili foaqaoraxB and cob- 
qnered,and thooe wMoh .distiagnisli goremots and jgowexned ? 

£[. in one case the eon^nrison may be flsid te be between 
two permanent classes, and in the other betwem the vdiole 
oommimxty imd the port ttelected out of the SKhoie, on account 
of its fioperior attainmeniB. 

. P. In the variety of employments which exist in <eYexy 
dviHzed oonntry, are thece not many duties to be performed, 
many works to be acoomplished, besides those oonneoted with^ 
garercment purposes, which xequiiie a rare combination of 
qualities and a high order of excellence 2 

H. There are, and the parties who^ by common consent^ 
fulfil these duties and aupecintend these works are so highly 
gifted that their powers would be iU-employed in performing 
any but the more difficult and important duties towards 
which they seem, as it were, to gravitate. 

P. In countries thus iar adxranoed in oiyilization, .not anly 
does the distinction between oonquerocs and conquered gire 
place to one between goyemors and goyemed, but this latter 
is soon ibund to be mei^ed in another— the distinction 
between the more and the less fit for goyemment, as well as 
§at other offices of more than ordinary trust. Now^ when onoe 
the inhabitants cf any country have learned to banish £:om 
their thoughts the distinction between conquering and con- 
quered races, what mode of selection for goyemment and 
other offices appears to you most likely to promote the general 
wdl-being? 

. H, Selection according to £tness. A prevalent habit 
among private individuals, as well as among public function* 
aries, to bestow appointments on this principle, not only tends 
to give the community the advantage of having every descrip- 
tion of work and duty ob well performed as possible; but it 
must tend also to aUay animosities between different races and 
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the many functions which are bo numerous and varied, that 
no one animated with a sense of duty need despair of 
finding employment congenial with his gifb and tastes and 
temperament. 

P. In countries like this, where the inhabitants have made 
little progress in toning down the aversions and antipathies 
inherited from parents of different races, creeds, and castes, 
but where there is an evident desire in those possessed of the 
.powers of government to promote the general well-being, 
where all thoughts of treating the governed as a conquered 
people have disappeared, what course of conduct would yon 
recommend to the more intelligent of the people in order 
to bring about every possible amelioration of the govern- 
ment with a view to improve the general condition of the 
people? * 

H, We would recommend them, both by precept and 
example, to do their utmost to induce the people to co-ope- 
rate with the government functionaries in the performance of 
their duties, and also to fit themselves to become functionaries. 

P. If the country were not governed to your mind, and 
you knew that your dissatisfaction was shared by large num- 
bers of your countrymen, might you not be tempted to assist 
in organizing an opposition or resistance to the authorities 
placed over you ? 

H, An intolerable government, with no hope of escape 
from its oppression by other means, might certainly induce 
us to unite with our countrymen in any plausible scheme of 
resistance. But rebellion against constituted government 
would never be recommended by any intelligent man, unless 
he despaired of obtaining redress of grievances by other 
means. Unsuccessful resistance leaves the governed worse 
ofi* than before — importing into the government more of 
repression, in the place of some of the persuasive force pre- 
viously relied upoii. ^eee^iV:^ \^ ^a ^cKxOck. ^ foolish people's 
plea, to justify xebeYLion, s^^\X. ^^ ^^^ Xrj^^oi^^ ^^\si \s3^«^ 
coercion. "With xaxe e"3Le«^\:'^w^ t€^^\^q^ Sa. ^isv^^^^siJ^, 
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whether for the purpose of mending a bad government, or of 
substituting a better in its place. 

P. With these thoughts as to the means of improring the 
government of your coimtrjmen, in conjunction with the 
estimate which you have formed of the dispositions of those 
who are now directing it, you do not, I hope, take a very 
gloomy view of your prospects for the future. 

H. We wish we could feel more hopeful than we do. But 
the distance between your countr)rmen and ours seems to 
mark yours out for the rulers and ours for the ruled, how- 
ever favourably disposed towards us you may feel, and how- 
ever distinguished some of our exceptional men may appear 
to be. 

P. In making your comparison, you may be misled into 
exaggerating the superiority of my countrymen over yours 
by overlooking that the Europeans who come to India, if not 
specimens of our best men, are far above the average in 
inteUigence, enterprise, and general aptitude. 

H, It is very considerate of you to hold out all this 
encouragement to us. But we cannot close our eyes to the 
evident signs of your superiority. 

P. If a comparison had been made between your country- 
men and mine three centuries ago, do you think our supe- 
riority would have been as marked then as it is now ? 

H. Probably not. But that thought will scarcely make 
us more hopeful. You have not only been long in advance 
of us, but you have been, and apparently still are, gaining 
upon us. 

P. And may you not discover the causes which have led 
to our superiority, and which have made us gain so rapidly 
in power of late years, and by applying this knowledge for 
ihe advancement of your own coimtrymen, bring them to 
a level with us, or even to pass us ? 
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accept their doctrines ; .and it would not -tend to elevate our 
characters or improve our capacities if ire were to -prafeai 
what we do not belieore or understand. 

P. You ought not to be surprised at the confidence with 
which the missionaries recommend their apecific. They are 
conscious of the superiority of their eomxtiymen, and th^ 
attribute the larger part, if not the whole of it, to GhristuBii^. 
With these views of the influence of Ghristiant^; you, and 
all who are not Christians, and who imd it impossible to 
accept the Bible as a basis of religion, must allow to the 
Christians who would make convBrts of you, the merit of 
wishing to raise you to a participation ia thor superiority* 

H. We feel the justice of your remarks, and can assure 
you that we have oiften tried to xsstrain ■our impatience, and 
even to listen with deierence to your misaionaries, while they 
have, to our mind, been making the wildest assertions, draw- 
ing the most unwarranted inferences, and arrogating a right to 
exercise the power over our belief, or rather over the expres- 
sions of belief, which we reserve fbr our own conBciencea. 

P. Do you not think that this remarkable conjunction of 
intellectual and moral superiority and Christian belief deserves 
more consideration than you have given to it ? 

H. It may deserve more than we are able, but cannot 

deserve more than we are willing to give to it. You observe, 

we admit the coincidence, and we are quite as ready to admit 

that this coincidence establishes a claim to attention and 

examination in order to asoertain whether Christianity be 

the cause of this superiority, or only form with it one of those 

accidental coincidences of which we have so many examples. 

We do not deny that your Christianity nu^ be the cause of 

your superiority. K it could not be, inquiry would be idle. 

^Nevertheless, however probable it may seem that Christianity 

ia the cause of your superiority, however ready to assume 

that connection of cseaa& «sA ^"Ssfc^ -saad however wedded to 

the assumptaon yoMi ^oxmNx^m^^m^lX^^^^^sas^ •^M&.tan 

bB expected from ns, ^Vo Wi^ *Yxs^. \^^^x ^^^t^^ ^^ ^ ^ 
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many nnfoanded assmnptioiiB is, that we should be careiul 
not to be led into new -ones, whether without or against reason. 

P. Are there any other ^stmotions, besides those of reHgion, 
from the examination of which jau. might hope to explain or 
discover the causes of our superiority ? 

H. There are several which we hare often acknowledged. 
Your countrymen owe tlieir supremacy over us, in a great 
measoare, to their being better informed, more (ddlliil, more 
courageous, and more enterprising than we are. With the 
good diRposition towards us of our rulers, and with the oppor- 
txmities which we have of learning and profiting by their 
example, we might be encouraged not to despair of creep- 
ing up gradually to a level with them. But our people seem 
incapable of acting together for a common purpose with that 
promptitude and energy which enable you to act all over the 
world as if you were a single i^rit animating the vast number 
of bodies and limbs which you spread and stretch abroad. 

F. Is it possible to take an accurate measure of the relative 
aptitudes for united action in two nations or races, irre- 
i^>ectively of the stage of attainments at which they have 
arrived ? If, for example, I were to point out to you a nation 
»who6e attainments two hundred years ago were about on a 
level with what yoiuis are now, but which has made great 
adranxses since, would you expect to find the aptitude to 
combine for a common purpose as it was two hundred years 
ago, or as it is now, more nearly on a level with your own ? 

JS", We will not deny that we should look for greater promp- 
titude and efiicienc^ of action for a common purpose, progres- 
sively as a nation advanced in knowledge and in the skill to 
apply it. But we think it quite possible that one nation may 
he more remarkable than another, not its inferior in other 
qualitieB, for the public spirit which animates it. 

P. The various nations of the earth have hitherto been 
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affected by the currents elsewhere as to give rise to remarkable 
combinations of superiority in one direction with inferiority 
in another. And when two such nations have been accidentally 
brought into collision, the one greatly superior in most 
respects may have had to succumb to the other its superior 
in a few only, although greatly inferior in most. 

H. And the nation which has been uppermost at one time 
has been imdermost at another; and cohesion of many nations 
into one, and disruptions of one into many, have been of 
frequent occurrence. What we should like to get at, if it 
were possible, is the cause or combination of causes which 
leads a nation on from one step of progress to another, and 
which forces another into a state of subjection and misery. 

P. And the attempt to get at it is to engage in a very 
interesting but also a very complex inquiry. I can do no 
more than suggest a few preliminary considerations so as to 
prepai'e the ground to smooth down and remove some of the 
difficulties in the subsequent investigations which you will 
have to undertake. If we fix our thoughts upon human 
beings, as they emerge individually from infancy towards 
maturity, or collectively as they make their first steps from 
the savage to the social state, can we fail to be struck with the^. 
great change observable, not only in the individual and 
collective powers developed, but in the objects to the accom- 
plishment of which power is directed ? 

H. There can be no doubt that as human beings advance 
from infancy to maturity, their thoughts and actions embrace 
a wider range of things and persons, and also as they advance 
from barbarism to civilization, they become, according to the 
language which we commonly hear, less selfish. 

P. We had better avoid introducing any terms which are 

not specially required to assist our investigation. " Selfish " 

is one of those terms in our language which has been used so 

loosely as rarely to ex^x^sa tkv\.0£v. Tsiot^ than dislike of the 

person or object, to ^rti\c\v \t \^ ^.y^\^^- ^^^ ^'\^ ^^^Nixv^^fta 

^f our investigation i^ \^ ^'^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^'^ ^^^^x^N^^ 
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of individual and national disposition and conduct upon 
well-being. Whether the term "selfish" can be usefully 
employed is a question that had better be deferred till we 
have made some progress in tracing the expansion of indi- 
vidual thought and action, as men gradually outgrow the 
habit of dwelling exclusively upon the well-being of self, of 
one or a few, of the family, clan or tribe, and approach towards 
a comprehension in their thoughts of nations, and of the whole 
family of man. 

-BT. We readily fell in with your suggestion, for we have 
always been at a loss to fix any precise meaning to the word 
"selfish." 

P. In the infant and the savage we recognize equally an 
absence of anything beyond the desire of mere animal indul- 
gence, of anything which even comprises efforts to acquire 
the means of future indulgence, and to retain possession of 
them. Can you state what your own observations and refiec« 
tions have impressed upon you whenever your attention has 
been directed to the progress of one towards maturity, and of 
the other towards civilization ? 

H, This desire of animal indulgence— -of individual happi- 
ness has been more and more combined with the desire to 
promote the happiness of others, sometimes in small, at other 
times in large numbers. 

P. Do you mean that as men grow out of the savage state, 
they more and more strive to acquire the means of general 
well-being collectively, each in the confidence that his indi- 
vidual well-being will thereby be most largely increased ? 

H. We do. Savages collect into tribes. And each savage 
learas to look for a large portion of his own happiness in that 
of the tribe to which he belongs. These tribes, in caring for 
themselves, will have little regard for the happiness of other 
tribes. Hence attacks, surprises, massacres, plunder, and 
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P. And wMle all this hast been going on, has not the con^ 
dnct of each individual in regard to the welfare of the tribe 
or nation to which he belongsr, become Uie 8iU>ject of mndi' 
notice, caosiBg hixn to be more or len the object of likings or 
dislikings, love or hatred, respect or contempt, attraction or 
repulsion. 

H. It has ; and all tihe tserms of praise or blame hare been, 
no doubt, applied, however roughly^ to individuals and their 
conduct, according as they have been considered to talce 
delight in promoting the prosperifey of the nation to which 
they belonged, or, if they could contribute little, in careftiUy 
avoiding whatever might impair it. 

P. Is there not a more advanced stage clearly opening^ to 
our conceptions — one to which^ I might almost say, man is 
rapidly approaching ? Are not nations beginning to recognise 
that the conduct of each nation ought to be regulated by a 
consideration of what is best calculated to promote the general 
happiness of all nations — of mankind ? 

H. We rejoice to hear these questions from you. They 
encourage us to think that we are not the imbecile visionaries 
which we have been described by some who tell us that not 
only must there always be destitution on earth, but war also 
— the first to develope our benevolence, and the second our 
public spirit. 

P. It is not for us to pronounce that destitution and war 
ever will be banished from the earth, however clearly we 
may see our way to a great diminution of their extent and 
frequency. But if they should ever depart, it will not be 
through any cessation of benevolence and public spirit ; rather, 
I expect, through the more vigorous, intelligent, and universal 
action of both. But tell me, while each individual is show- 
ing in his conduct that he more and more seeks his own well- 
being in that of his tribe, his nation, or mankind, is any change 
likely to be introdxice^ m\.o \»\wft education of the young ? 

JST. As tihe idea oi etec«.^Ti. tmqs^Vw^ QT\^^iii^ ^ die 
persuasion that it Nvaa ^«a\W^ Vj ^xaa TasJ^tfA ^ ^^b&s% 
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vrith children to make of them men t»7 different from what 
thej would otherwise be, one might expect that every change 
for the better in the condnct of adults would be followed by 
m improved conception ci what education ought to aim at^ 
and of the methods by which saccess may most reasonably be 
hoped fbr» 

P. I regret Ik) say that your conception <^ education m it 
enght to be iff very different from education as it is to be 
obeenred even in the most advanced countries. 

H, We certainly have not been speaking of education as 
we have observed it here, but as* we conoeived it ovght to be, 
and as we expected it might b^ at least in some parts of the 
earth. We wi^ however, confine ourselves to what is within 
the limits of otcr comprehension, and will only speak of educa-* 
tion as we conceive it ought to be; When once it is admitted 
ihat the puzpose of education should be to train each indi- 
itidaal to seek hift own happiness^ so as not to disturb the 
general happiness, and if possible by contributing to it, and to 
teaeh him how to do so, the course of eduoition must be 
changed and expanded as knowledge increases, and men obtain 
clearer views of the best constituents of happiness. 

P. You seem to agree with me in thinking that the human 
race collectively has made great strides out of barbarism to 
its present state of civiliaeation, and towards that higher state 
cleazly pecceptible. We are sensible, at the same time, that 
it has done so, not continuously and directly, but interruptedly 
and indirectly, with a tendency at times and in different parts 
of the earth to retrograde^ Are the more notable interrup- 
tions to this progress traceable^ think you,, to any want of public 
^irit? 

H, The more notable interruptioim may, we think,^ be 
dassed imder the three hea^ cf war, religion, and despotism ; 
and each of these may more appropriately be deeagnsted as a 
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public spirit, or to have so little care for the state in which 
they live as to be indifferent about changing it for another ? • 

H, We were not thinking of wars of that kind, but rather 
of those wars of which we have had so many examples — ^wars 
where one party was as determined to defend its own as the 
other was wanton in attacking. Wars of this kind have 
originated in vague notions of what is called glory, honour, 
fame, victory, triumph, conquest — ^all mixed up with an illu- 
sion that wealth and power were best to be obtained by the 
subjugation and degradation of other nations. The more 
general appreciation in these days of the truth that each 
nation is better able to increase the products of its own indus- 
try, and to enhance the enjoyment derivable from them, if 
surroimded by wealthy, thriving, and confiding neighbours, 
than by poor, miserable, and suspicious, has greatly assisted 
in diminishing the disposition to wars of aggression ; and as 
they diminish, so will diminish the necessity of armaments for 
self-defence. 

P. I am glad to see that you are alive to the importance 
of allowing the diminution of armaments for aggression to 
take precedence of the diminution of those for self-defence. 
You have, no doubt, often heard war spoken of as one of the 
punishments infiicted upon mankind for their sins; and some 
such thought has, I suppose, led you to speak of war and 
religion together as causes of interruption to human progress. 
But as you would carefully distinguish in 'war between pre- 
parations for aggression and those for self-defence, so I think 
you would scarcely like to confound those forms of religion 
which sanction and enforce conduct likely to cause and per- 
petuate human misery with those which lend their aid to 
every effort for the advancement and well-being of society. 

H. Unfortunately, history and experience have afforded us 

no opportunity for making this distinction. What good has 

been effected by xeW^voiv, Si \«^ ^-^XaMa. from loose assertion 

and wild declamation, it \& ^^wi^t \si ^\a.\fc* '\>aR. -a^xsansisifta 

and abominationaw\iidi\i«^^\>^^'o.^Q\fiaKv^^^ 
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too flagrant to admit of concealment. And when we come to 
examine the records of revelation from which rules for reli- 
gious conduct hare been mostly derived, we cease to doubt 
that there must have been — ^nay, we are comforted with the 
assurance that there is — ^a current of improvement taking its 
rise from other sources, which is gradually swelling in volume 
and strength, and sweeping before it the abominations which 
still infest the earth under the disguise of religion. 

P. Viewing war and religion in connection with public 
spirit, it must be admitted that, so far as thej can be shown 
to have led to human suffering, they have done so, not from 
any want of public spirit, but &om its misdirection. May 
we say the same of despotism ? 

JET. We doubt whether it can lead to any good purpose to 
examine despotism from that point of view. Despotism, or 
the government of one or a few, is never made the subject 
of complaint, except when the governed suffer firom eyils 
which they either attribute to their government, or think 
that their government ought to have saved them from. It 
has frequently happened that the governed have accused their 
governments wrongfully, or that the errors of government 
have arisen chiefly from the ignorance of the people, out of 
whom the functionaries to make and administer the laws had 
to be taken. No suffering can be appropriately attributed to 
a despotism, unless the government be strong enough to retain 
its power while governing in opposition to the well ascer- 
tained wishes of the people. 

P. My reading of history and my experience have brought 
me to much the same conclusion. On those rare occasions, 
when the government is not only bad, but despotically main- 
tained against the general wishes of the people, its continu- 
ance may, perhaps, be attributed to want of sensitiveness to 
an evil affecting all alike, and to a want of spirit in meeting 
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that the public spirit which animated them was limited to 
love of country? 

H. Before we did that we should wish to know that thej 
loved their country wisely, as well as devotedly. 

A. And what would be likely to guide you in forming a 
judgment upon the wisdom with which patriots loved their 
country? 

H. A wise patriot, in our estimation, must be one who 
combines with his love of country correct views concerning 
what really constitutes well-being, and concerning the means 
best adapted for procuring it. 

P. In the earlier histories of our race that have been pre- 
served to us, tlie various tribes or nations have either been 
nearly isolated, or, if in communication with one another, 
only so &r as they were contiguous or separated by short 
distances. The consequence was that they attained to very 
different degrees and kinds of advancement in the arts and 
sciences, and in methods of applying them, and also in man- 
ners, habits, and modes of government. Some excelled in a 
few respects, and some excelled in others, while each was 
inferior in most. Progressively with the general advances in 
knowledge and skill, and particularly in those brought to bear 
upon increasing the facilities of communication, the various 
tribes and nations of the earth have been brought more and 
more into contact till, at the present moment, there are few 
parts of the globe which remain altogether unknown to my 
countrymen. 

H, And what a grand retrospect it would be for your 
countrymen if they could point to the benefit which they 
had conferred upon the nations with whom they had been 
brought into contact ! 

P. While we rejoice at the manifest signs of progi*ess in 
the human race, iiv advancing towards a higher order of 
existence, it is vam to moMTa. on^x ^^ ^\^"^^&i evils suffered 
during the struggle to g^et-vv?^ ta^^ \^ivC\^^^^\'^^^^'^vs^ 
occupy. The xecoxaL^ o^ tV^ \ioxxQt«» ^r^Vx^W. Vj ^-.a: Sss^ 
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Others, in conjunction with that altered tone of feeling in the 
present day which makes us hope that the like will not be 
repeated, are our warrant for affirming that the great con- 
quest upon which our more advanced men are now intent is 
not less than before the improyement of themselves, their 
family and country, but the improvement of all these in 
subordination to the improvement of the whole human race. 

H. We should be sorry to appear ungrateiul for the 
treatment which we now experience at the hands of your 
countrymen, so different from that of former days as quite to 
bear out your favourable comparison, or to appear to taunt 
you with the misconduct of your countrymen, but their 
doings of late in South Africa, New Zealand, China and Japan, 
savour of progress through the " extinction of species" nearly 
as much as the doings of your forefathers in North America 
two centuries ago. 

P. I by no means claim for my coimtrymen that they have 
reached perfection, or that they are near to it. Their conduct 
here ought to be a pledge to you of the general state of 
opinion which is directing their proceedings. There are 
peculiarities in their position in the parts of the earth men- 
tioned by you with which you must be imperfectly acquainted, 
and which will excuse, if they will not justify, our short- 
comings. It may be said — ^indeed it has been said — ^that we 
ought never to have gone there. During the frightful 
struggles which have occurred from time to time in India, 
similar sentiments have been uttered. There we are, how- 
ever, and there we must protect ourselves. But the desire of 
my countrymen at home not to allow the well-being of the 
natives to be sacrificed to the rapacity, or to the recklessness 
and profligacy of the more powerfrd race that has come down 
upon them, is undoubted. 

//. We begin to understand your difficulty. If the people 
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inoalcaie, they might by tiieir eacample^ with tact and by that 
forbearance due finom the stronger and abler to the weaker 
and leas capable, avoid causes of contention ; and dispntea 
might be settled and resentments pacified withont any resort 
to the irresistible and croshii^ power at your disposal. 

P. There lies, if not the whole, the greater part of the 
difficulty. Many of the adrenttirers who go forth to those 
countries hare a fair share of the increased powers which our 
attainments in knowledge have giren to us without a corre- 
sponding share of the improved conduct which ought to 
accompany it. The fact is that the producing and physical 
powers among tts have been cultivBted &r more successfully 
than the moral. There is no substitute, under the pretence of 
religion, for learning and practisii^ what is required to be 
done in any department of industry, as th«« is for learning 
and practising what ought to be done by each man to lus 
fellow-men in order to promote the general well-being. In 
the first, it has not been attempted, or if it ever has been, 
it is abandoned. In the second, it has not only been 
attempted, but has been obstinately persisted in, despite all 
the efforts of intelligent men to point attention to the mis- 
chiefs sure to follow firom it. 

H. A great impulse will certainly be given to improved 
conduct when those to whom is allotted the special duty o^ 
instructing mankind, and of exhorting them to bear in mind 
and to act up to what they have learned, cease to turn to the 
records of bygone revelations as the sources whence they are 
to derive the knowledge and capacity for good self-govern- 
ment which they would impart to others. 

P. It will help you to judge how far it is a want of public 

spirit which prevents you, or any other nation, fix)m rising to 

the level of the more favoured nations, if I bring to your 

notice some later doings, on rather a large scale, in a part of 

the earth &r di&laTi\i from ^^u. Lieaa than three centuries 

ago my ooTintrymesn. foxmSi^ ^i.c^QtL\^ \a. ^^-^e^ ksbssxlca. 

These colomea grew m ^eaiJtV «sA ^^'N^'»5dv^^,^TA Sii^\T^w9. 
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which had preriouslj ocoupied ^e Boil disappeared before 
them. It has been said by some, ahhougph I cannot adc^ 
their words, that the superior race bound together by the 
bonds of Christianity, and impelled by a strong public spirit, 
drore before tiiem a race without religion and without any 
power of cohedon. Afier a lapse of two centuries, these colo* 
nies became restless and dissatisfied with the way in which they 
were governed from England. Our notions of goremment 
ware not so reasonable at that time as they are now. The 
eoknists wished to have some control over their own govern^ 
ment. We endeavoured to eompel them to submit to the 
govermneat whidbi we ehoae for them. They resisted, and, 
after a long struggle, they suooeeded, and established a govern* 
ment for themaelTes. They contbiued to grow in wealth and 
zxumbers, attaining to ^birty millions of peo^e not a little 
boastful of their energy, capacity for government, and deters* 
mination not to permit any encroachment up<»i their territory 
firom without. They have proved themselves not only able 
to keep off invaders from without, but to obtain possession of 
territories adjoining their own. Unfortunately, they have 
not been able to agree among themselves, and, after long 
bickeriflgs, a section of about one-third resolved upon throw-* 
ing^ off their allegiance to, or to secede from, the common 
government. The other two^thirds, dominated by foelinge 
similar to those iviiieh instigated the pajrent<-gQvemm«it of 
old to odbrce, if possible^ the sobmissbn of their colonies, 
refrtsed tiiieir consent to ^e secession demanded of th&ok^ 
Hence has originated a protracted strife between men of the 
same race, language, and religion, or religious professioas-'-one 
set resolved upon secession, and tise otiber upon a eompulsorj 
Hnion—- unsurpassed in the annals of the world for the animosity 
and unscrupulousneas with which it has been condueted,^ and 
for the destruction of life and property of which it has been 
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H, Rather to wont of common sense. It may £iirly be 
assumed that if the education of the young of these people 
had been conducted with a view to lead them to seek their 
own happiness, by advancing the happiness of their coimtry- 
men, and by seeking to advance that in conformity with what 
was most conducive to the happiness of mankind at large, and 
if their sentiments and institutions had been formed upon the 
same model, no such self-inflicted calamity could have 
befallen them. Where a desire for the common good is upper- 
most, which implies consideration for the infirmities, super- 
stitions, and prejudices of others, thirty millions of people, 
occupying a territory affording scope for their expansion to 
tenfold that number, would settle whether their government 
should be one and indivisible, or be divided into two or more 
friendly and independent governments by some less painful 
process than that of civil war. 

P. It is evident, however much want of public spirit may 
tend to retard a people's development, lead to their subjuga- 
tion, or rivet upon them the chains of their oppressors ; mis- 
direction of public spirit and other vices inherent in a people, 
are much more common causes of national degeneracy and 
weakness. But since it has occurred to you that want of 
public spirit is a main cause of the comparatively backward 
state of your countrymen, we ought to ascertain, if possible, 
how it has originated, and how it may be overcome. 

iJ. We are inclined to attribute it partly to climate, and 
partly to inferiority in muscular power and nervous energy ; 
and if races superior in these respects have more than once 
overrun our country, and lefk the impression that attempts at 
resistance would be vain, moral weakness and a sense of infe- 
riority will be added to physical weakness to make our sub- 
jection easy and permanent. 

P. From the records which have been preserved to us of 
the past, we may learci \\i«A. t^^^?» the most muscular, hardy, 
and daring, who "have Ciaxiie.^ ^t^ «cA ^-^cjtW^^ \^^Y^bour- 
ing countries, and ^IxmdeT^^^cA ^>iJov^^\.^^Si^^\s^^^ 
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have, after a time, when thej had settled down to the enjoy- 
ment of their new possessions, been themselves treated in a 
similar manner bj other hordes bred in hardship and intent 
upon plunder and conquest. Are there not altered circum- 
stances in modem times which are likely to prevent the 
recun*ence of the conquest and subjugation of races inferior 
in muscular strength, and in that courage which accom- 
panies confidence in the possession of superior muscular 
strength ? 

H, There are, and it is impossible to be blind to them. 
The weapons and other contrivances for defence, in possession 
of the more advanced nations, are found to be more than 
a match for mere muscular power ; and the courage inspired 
by confidence in the resources of intellect is quite as great as 
the courage which relies upon muscular power and any tactics, 
however excellent, based upon it* 

P. And which nations are most likely to be disposed to use 
their powers for aggression, or to inflict suffering upon others ? 
those whose powers are principally of the muscular type, or 
those whose powers are of the intellectual type ? 

iJ. The former assuredly. It would not become us, with 
our limited experience, to generalize. But we may say that 
our hopes of the progress in civilization of all nations and 
races rest upon the improved dispositions which every ad- 
vance in intelligence brings with it. For ourselves and our 
countrymen, we are entirely in your power. If, with the 
overwhelming means which you have at your command, your 
disposition towards us were so fiendish as to incline you to 
crush lis, or to obliterate us from the face of the earth, we 
hardly know how we could resist you. But we a)*e at last 
beginning to feel that confidence in you which your conduct 
of late has earned for you ; and our confidence assists you in 
putting in practice your good intentions for our well-being 
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makiiig eligibility for office depend exclosiYelj upon fitness^ 
whoever the candidateB may be inei^>eetiTely of fitness. 

P. In these eircumstaBcet, what dionld be tiie advice 
to your oocmtr3rnien of any intelligent man desirous of pro- 
moting their well-being? Shotdd it, in particular, be to 
admonish them of tiieir want of public t^iirit, and to exhort 
them to correct so fetal a weakness ? 

jET. Our ezhortatians to them, we must now confess, should 
rather be to use every opportunity to learn and practise under 
the instruction and goidanoe of the strangers so weU qualified 
to guide and teaeh, and to make it appear by th^ attain- 
ments and conadeDtiousness that they are fit to be trusted 
with work,^ whether separately or in co-operation with others, 
whether in industrial or in government departments. Doiog 
all 1h€ work assigned to them to the best of their ability, we 
should point out, was the surest and E^peediest road to sdf- 
improvement; and striving for self-advancement through 
benefits conferred upon society, the best method of prep a r in g 
for the performance of ofiicial duties and to be received into 
the councils of government. 
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JBT. We are exoeediaglj anziotis to hare the benefit of a few 
more hints from jon, either to confirm or correct the plans 
whidi we are trying to form fiir oor future guidaDee. Tour 
time and attention would, indeed, have been ill-bestowed if 
we were not dii^>o0ed to make the instruction, whidi we have 
gained from jou, the means of acquiring more, and of using 
Ae whole so that our countrymen may share in our improre- 
ment. We hope we do not form an oyer-estimate of our-* 
setres when we say that we really are anxious to leam and 
improve^ and to assist others to leam and improTe also. 
There are two things, however, which diacoorage us. One 
is the conseionsness how little cait be aooomplidied by the 
small number of those who share our yiews; and the other 
is the indifiSerenoe to improve m ent, the supine conteBtment 
with mere animal ezktence, widi present indulgence, regard- 
kss of the future, observable among the masses. To these we 
might add the impediments thrown in tiie way of die few who 
would arouse and elevate their kind to a better state of exist- 
ence, by the superstitions and pvejudioes of the class to which, 
by common consent, seems to be assigned the doty of awaken* 
ing and keeping alive the feeling that man ia somedixng more 
than a creature with a stomach which requires a regular 
supply of food, and a body which requires to be dothed and 
sheltered. 

P. Hie sig^t of misery must be d is tre s sing to humane 
men ; but to thoughtful men it is made nmch more distress* 
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tlie active exertion of those who, having the means of aiding 
in the work of prevention, are impelled hj prejudice and 
superstition to work in an opposite direction. But if the 
sufferers could be roused to a sense of their degraded state, 
and if all who have the means could be prevailed upon to lay 
aside their prejudices and superstitions, and to co-operate in 
the work of preventing preventable misery, do you think that 
the work could be speedily accomplished ? 

if. We cannot well think that, because part of the work 
which has to be done is to adapt the prevailing education to 
the higher purpose expected of it, and to be at the pains of 
making sure that no child shall be excluded from the benefit 
of it when so adapted. And much time must necessarily 
pass away before education can be thus improved, and before 
it can bear fruit in the intelligence, habits, and conduct of 
adults. 

P. The works on which different people are engaged vary, 
as we all know, in many respects ; and among others, in the 
length of time indispensable for their completion. The 
making of a loaf of bread, and the planning and executing of 
a line of a thousand miles of railroad, may be taken as 
examples of works done almost as soon as begun, and of 
works, the completion of which must be bequeathed to a 
successor. Is the engineer^ to whose lot it falls to undertake 
the latter, to be faint-hearted, because it is probable that his 
health and strength and life will not outlast his work ? 

H, If there were not vigour and power of endurance 
enough in men to reconcile them to such conditions, many 
of the most useful and lasting works would never have been 
executed. So far are people from shirking works of this 
kind ; they are proud of being chosen to conduct them, and 
of having an opportunity of associating their names with 
great works well designed and begim, to be left, perhaps, to 
be completed by otVieta. 

P. Would the peo^\e 'wVo ^^'^ciX.^ "^^^asj^^^ \.^ ^^xVs^ the 
completion and frmla oi xiV^ci^V ^^ S»x ^iis^T>.\.--^^>^^^^s^. 
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haps, to be witnessed by their projectors and originators — be 
supported through what otherwise might be the tedium of 
their occupation, by a clear perception of the object at which 
they are aiming, and by the consciousness that their labours 
are so directed as to be likely to attain it ? 

H. There must be many who engage in works, the com-> 
pletion of which is only to be looked for at a period far 
distant, who hare not even these assurances to support them, 
knowing full well that the works on which they are engaged 
are liable to be superseded by others, founded upon later dis- 
coveries and methods, better adapted for the same purpose. 

P. May we say, then, that there are many people who will 
engage in works, the completion and fruits of which must be 
distant, and also not certain, although highly probable ? 

JET. That is our opinion. 

P. In what rank would you place the work of the ruler, 
the statesman, and the legislator 7 Can they hope for early 
and certain success from their labours ? 

H. Fart of their success may be immediate ; but the 
larger part must be remote, and exceedingly liable to be 
interrupted, deferred, or altogether prevented. 

P. Is not the rank, or title, or position, which confers the 
power and imposes the labour and responsibility of perform- 
ing the duties of ruler, statesman, and law-maker, eagerly 
sought for by those who are looked up to as the ornaments of 
society ? 

H, It is; but not a few of those who are to be seen 
struggling for these positions are more intent upon enjoying the 
distinction which office confers, than upon the contemplation 
of the remote and uncertain benefit likely to be conferred 
upon society by the performance of the duties attached to it. 

P. I am not quite so ready in distinguishing how mlich of 
the zealous performance of duty may be traced to the desire 
of eniovincr distinction, and how much to the desire of en- 
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able, think you, that Bociety should bestow its distincticnsy its 
approbation, its outward marks of gratitude upon individuals 
irrespectively of their performanoeSy or reserve them for -those 
who had worked &ithfully and zealously in its aervice ? 

iJ. That it should reserve them for the individuals who had 
done good service. And if it is desirable that society should 
act bpL this way, it was clearly inconsiderate in us to think of 
depreciating those who are thus honoured, by suggesting that 
the desire of distinction, rather than of the improvement of 
society, uiged them on in the faithful performance of their 
duties. 

P. Progressively as men advance in intelligence and good 
conduct will rewards be distributed amoi^ them, promptly 
and appropriately, according to the estimated worth of their 
performances in behalf of society, whether in the form of 
wages, salaries, prizes, distinctions, or marks of favour^ affec- 
tion, and rei^>ect. Will the merits of individuals be also 
diminished progressively as their performances become better 
appreciated and rewarded ? 

H, We were looking altogether in a wrong direction. Our 
effort ought to be to ascertain what is the work which it is 
desirable should be done, and who are the individuals who 
have done, and are doing that work, and who are likely to be 
best qualified and best disposed to do it. 

P. And what means have you for deciding upon the works 
which it is desirable should be done ? 

H. We can only give a very general answer to so general 
a question, and that is, we must decide whether the works be 
conducive, or, at all events, not un&vouiable to the general 
well-being. 

P. You feel, as the tone of your answer indicates, that so 
general a rule for estimating work to be done requires to be 
broken down into less general and more specific roles, so as 
to be applicable to ea(^ oi >iN:^ "osmi^xcws kinds of work in 

operation around na. 
H. That may eawVy \>^ ^oxifc, ^X. \s»s^% '^^^ ^B^sofi-j >kssJ^ 
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The lilies for industrial conduct may be taken as specimens. 
Each indiyidttal, wh^her in disposing of his own labour, or in 
purchasing and directing the labour of others, in buying and 
selling, in borrowing and lending, or in importing and ex- 
porting, need only consider how, with fair and upright 
dealing, he may hope to obtain the largest quantity of wealth 
for himself in proportion to the effort which he feels it to be 
judicious, in regard to his own health, strength, and comfort, 
to put forth. 

P. Does it appear to you to detract at all from the merit of 
the man engaged in industrial pursuits, that he should be 
eminently successful, or, in other words, should beccnne pos- 
sessed of great wealth ? 

H, So far from that, it appears to us that the man who 
starts in his industrial career, taking a pride in the excellence 
of his workmanship, striving to perform the duty assigned 
to him, whatever it may be, to the best of his ability, and 
perseveres in that spirit to the end, is most likely to earn 
wealth, to benefit society, and also to deserve the esteem of his 
fellow-men. We can conceive that such a man nught go 
through life, giving only a secondary consideratioii to the 
wealth in the earning of which he was engaged. 

P. A sense of duty, there can be no doubt, Bteadies a 
man's aim in all industrial works, and increases his chance of 
acquiring wealth fcr himself. I even doubt whedier there 
would be much room for error if we were to assume that each 
man's success, in promoting the general well-being, will, as £u* 
as industrial conduct is concerned, be measured by the wealth 
realized for himself. When we get beyond industrial conduct, 
have you any equally ready method £>r estimating how &r 
each individual is, by his conduct, promotxng the gexMral 
well-being ? 

H, To that question we are compelled to reply in the 



. are assbted hy inviting them to consider how far ai 
under discussion will, or will not, promote the gei 
being? 

H. We hope and think that we do. But the tl 
troubles tis most is the indisposition to adopt ai 
judging conduct. "Is it, or is it not in confbi 
prevailing opinion?" seetns to be the only qnesl 
moBt people pat to themselves when jnd^g of con 
long as tlieir own conduct does not offend against 
opinion, they consider themselveB justified in grati 
taetes and inclinations, not even giving a thon 
whether thwr tastes and inclinations might not 
better directed for them, or might not be altered for 
by themselves. 

P. It appears, accordii^Iy, that one of tlie wc 
has to be accomplished is to imbue the masses of 
with more correct notions of good and bad coudu< 
them acqtiaiiited with the only reliable test by \ 
can distinguish the one from the other, and to 
them with its application in forming their own'judg 
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preventible, and more which we suspect to be preventible. No 
means for its prevention can be efficacious which do not com- 
prise increase of knowledge and improyement of habits — ^a 
nearer approach to a general acquiescence in rules of conduct 
adapted to ward off suffering, together with the disposition to 
obey them. 

JET. We see nothing to correct in your statement. We only 
wish we could be more hopeful of witnessing any material 
change for the better in the condition of our countrymen, or 
of the masses of the people anywhere. 

P. In other words, you not only think that the diminution 
of human misery, as it is to be met with in every region of 
the globe, is desirable, but that it should be effected with as 
little delay as possible. You feel, nevertheless, that you have 
no reasonable grounds for expecting that it will be effected 
very speedily. But being convinced that the diminution can 
be effected, and knowing the means that must be employed, 
should any length of time, however great, required for the 
purpose, lead you to look upon the diminution as imprac- 
ticable ? Confining ourselves, for the present, to those means 
for diminishing destitution which are included under the 
term " education," what do you consider to be the principal 
causes which prevent their being brought to bear upon, as 
nearly as possible, every child that is born ? 

H, We are hardly prepared to answer that question. 
There is one cause, however, with which at this moment we 
are more deeply impressed than with any other, and that is, 
the smallness of the number of persons, as far as we can learn, 
who share your views on education. It grieves us to see how 
much of the labour of those who are engaged in conducting 
and promoting education is thrown away on account of their 
misapprehension or thoughtlessness as to what they ought to 
be aiming at. Hence our despondency. 

P. If the number of people inspired with our sentiments in 
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H, Certainly; for then we might reasonably hope to see 
some diminution effected in the mass of ignorance, supersti- 
tion, folly, vice, and destitution around us. 

P. As the notion that education ought to be provided for 
all children is comparatiyely of modem growth, and the notion 
that education can be, and ought to be, so conducted as to 
cause children to become intelligent and well-disposed men, 
is still more modem, you can scarcely be surprised that 
the number of grown-up people imbued with these notions 
should be small. But may we not say that the value of the 
services of every individual fitted to aid in any important 
work is greatly enhanced by the very sm^Jlness of their 
number ? 

H. We may ; and we feel the ftill force of the inference 
which you are suggesting to us. The task of providing 
society with a safeguard against vice and destitution must be 
made difficult and tedious by the smallness of the number of 
teachers qualified to impart to children the right kind of 
instruction and discipline, and to raise other teachers up to 
the required standard of qualification. Any one of the 
teachers who are so fortunate as to have the requisite quaU- 
fications would show himself most unworthy of the distinc- 
tion which has fallen upon him, if he did not feel in that 
very distinction some compensation for being deprived of the 
gratification of beholding and tasting the ripened fruits of his 
labour. 

P. I rejoice to perceive that we are so far of one mind. 

The smallness of the number of persons who are at the same 

time possessed of a clear appreciation of what education ought 

to be, and of what it can effect, and inspired with a deep sense 

of the duty imposed upon them to remit no exertion to give 

the iiiini(Mlintc benefit of this education to as many as possible, 

and to qualify ollcieT teachers to co-operate in the work, while 

it deprives us of a\\ TeaaoiMjJcJV^ «5L^^QNsiX\wN. of any early and 

Jarge diminution oi \v\MDCiaa m^afe-rj ^ ^wsgoJ^. ^%Ki Vi \\«s^^«a& I 

upon each one ofthat smaW xavc^\^^x V^nn ^^v^^VA^^^^x«j«^ >^ 
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tiie zeal which he and his fellow-labourers throw into their 
work. 

H. If men who plant trees which will not approach ma- 
turity in less than a hundred years, can find a recompense 
for their labour in the contemplation of the magnificent plan- 
tation which will greet the eyes of their posterity, how much 
more ought they to feel recompensed who' have the inwa^ 
satisfaction of reflecting upon the well-being of posterity, of 
which they are sowing the seeds. 

P. It being now agreed between us not only that the in- 
creased well-being of mankind is desirable and attainable, but 
that education adapted for imparting intelligence and good 
iiabits to all children is among the means for attaining well- 
being, our attention may henceforward be confined to the 
hindrances and obstructions, if there be any besides the grave 
i}nje of the paucity of teachers, which stand in the way of an 
education such as we would ask for, as regards both quality 
and quantity. The recognition of them may lead to their 
removal. And we may imitate with advantage those who 
plant trees, in their efforts to have an early and good growth,, 
as well as in their contentment with its being deferred, as it 
naturally must be. 

H. There is one; great obstacle to the advancement of edu- 
cation which is not felt by those who would make a plantation 
of trees. They may nodi be forming and cultivating their 
plantation in the best manner posfidble ; but their attention is 
steadily directed to their main object — a good plantation of 
trees. Whereas tha educators of the young are intent upon 
instruction and discipline, which bear very remotely, if at all^ 
upon the promotion of general well-being. 

P. So far as the present race of teachers are led astray by 
aiming at other objects besides fitting the yoimg to acquire 
and enjoy and impart well-being, they must, however unin- 
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mentSi may aim at many things without specially thinking 
of well-being, which neyertheless lead to it indirectly. 

J7. We find no fiiult with them for doing that. What we 
deplore is, their aiming at many things which lead directly 
away from it. All their religious education, as they call it, 
is of this kind. It fills the minds of the young with super* 
stitions. It not only leads the young to seek well-being by 
means which will not attain to well-being, but to hanker after 
things incompatible with well-being. 

P. Among the adults who directly or indirectly impart 
and control the education now received by the young are 
many whom it would be impossible to move from the prac- 
tices which they are following out, and whose accustomed 
trains of thought it would be impossible to break through. 
But there are others who are not inaccessible to new evidences 
and to corrected inferences fit>m former evidence, and who 
are not irrevocably determined to adhere to practices seen by 
others to be ill-adapted for their purposes. You could 
scarcely, however, expect to prevail with these if you had 
not something more specific to recommend. 

H. We should not ; and we hope we should be able to 
make an appeal to them in a form better adapted to secure a 
hearing from intelligent men. We ai*e agreed that there is a 
certain class of teachers whose methods of conducting educa- 
tion it would be vain to attempt to change. We will, accord- 
ingly, think only of those who are as open to suggestions for the 
better execution of their work as the managers of industrial 
concerns. We may suppose ourselves going into their 
schools and pointing out the excellences and omissions and 
defects to be noticed in them, where the pupils seemed to us 
to be well, and where ill, employed, where they were aiming 
at the right things less successfully than they might, and 
where aiming at t\\e vrrong things. 

P. And no doxibt, -jou CiCi\3\^^ \l csvX^ iar my edification, 
produce some exatn^^e^ \.o \\\\3&\x^\.^ >3^>i» V\^'^'5. ^\i\ ^\&t5iA 

your arguments. 
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H. You will not expect us to touch upon those parts of 
school discipline and instruction which we approve, or which 
we are not prepared to find fault with ; and you will not think 
us blind to matters deserving of all praise, because it would 
be out of place for us to refer to them just now. We will, 
therefore, put our fingers at once upon two great blots in the 
method of instruction to be seen in all the schools with which 
we are acquainted-— one of omission, and the other of commis- 
sion. The first is, the absence of the larger part of the instruc- 
tion indispensable for good self-guidance and as a preparation 
for seeking and obtaining the additional instruction for the 
same purpose which can only be imderstood and appreciated 
afler the school age ; and the second is, the covering over and 
concealing the appearance of this vacuum, the allaying even 
the suspicion of it, by what is called religious teaching. 

P. I rejoice to perceive that the causes of well-being and 
the causes of destitution are among the matters which, in your 
opinion, can be, and ought to be, taught in our schools ; and 
that instruction in them is desirable and practicable, and, more- 
over, will be effective in procuring the one and averting the 
other, if combined with that discipline which disposes to act 
upon the knowledge acquired, and to seek and obtain the 
further knowledge which may be seen to be needful. We 
must not conceal from ourselves, however, that most of the 
persons engaged in conducting and promoting education main- 
tain, not only that it is impossible to teach the conditions of 
well-being in our schools, but that if such instruction were to 
be generally introduced, the effect of it in diminishing desti- 
tution would be scarcely perceptible. 

H. Our answer to these remarks is, that matters more 
difficult and less interesting to the young are taught, and that, 
besides, the kind of instruction of which we are speaking has 
been introduced into a few schools, and, as far as the experi- 
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we doubt whetLer any Tery thoughtful person could make it. 
It is tantamount to a denial of the utility of education alto- 
gether. For even with those who, in the education of their 
children, have no thought beyond that of following in a beaten 
track, if the question were put to them, whether they expected 
thereby to improve the chances of well-being for their 
children, they could scarcely &il to answer in the affirmatiTe. 
If education be generally conducted without any system or 
plan specially formed for giving instruction in what ought to 
be done in order to attain well-being, and beneficial conse- 
quences be expected from it, surety we cannot be unreasonable 
in expecting still more beneficial consequences when it shall 
be conducted as we propose. It could not be contended' 
that the captain of a ship would be as likely to arrive at hi» 
port of destination, if uninstructed as to its precise position 
and the course to be steered, as if he were instructed. 

P. When claiming the recognition of benefits to be derived 
from any scheme or alteration not yet tried, are you not 
inclined to hesitate somewhat in the face of these who are 
less ready than you are to count upon the benefits sanguinely 
looked forward to by you ? 

H, We should listen with greater deference and attention 
to them than to folks who unhesitatingly deny what we look 
forward to with some confidence, and, as we think, not with- 
out reason. The practice of opposing all new schemes, of 
refusing even to give them a trial, had it prevailed from the 
beginning, and been allowed to hold sway, unresisted by 
efforts at acquiring and using knowledge, would have left 
mankind in a state of barbarism, and would keep them in 
that state to the end of time. Caution by all means — trying 
on a small scale before universally adopting new schemes or 
proposals — recommends itself to those who are most capable 
of benefiting mankind, whether by the better use of old 
contrivances and arxan^eaieDX^, ^t \s^ ^ \\A\aious mode of 

adopting new ones. 

JP. It cannot \>e demed \)ci^X. ^V^ ^-^^xxrX. ^S. Si^^ TgssJ^«. 
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engaged in directing education stands out in remarkable 
contrast with that of the parties engaged in directing indua- 
trial works. This contrast, however, according to those who 
support and justify what now goes on under the name of 
eduoataon, is more apparent than real, is on the surface onlj 
aikd to be accounted for by the peculiarity of the material on 
which the educator has to work. There is, they contend, no 
analogy and no possibility of making a comparison between 
raw and manufactured products, and human beings with all 
their whims, caprices, follies, weaknesses, and passions, exposed 
to temptations at every turn. 

H. Our inference from this plea in &your of education 
as we see it, is, that the work of rearing children into capable 
well-conducted men and women is held to be more difficult 
than the conversion of iron*K>re into polished steel, or of an 
arid plain or unreclaimed bog into fertile fields. Granting it 
to be so, we should only urge the more vehemently that no 
opportunity ought to be lost of learning and using every 
expedient for perfecting a work confessed to be so inoom-^ 
parably more difficult tiian any other. We would not impute 
to the present race of educators the conceit of claindng for 
themselves, not only the distinction of being engaged in the 
most important and difficult of all works, but also of being 
the only directors of works of any kind, who had reached 
perfection — who might dispense with the thought of searching 
for contrivances and arrangements better than those now in 
use, or of bestowing the slightest attention on suggestions 
offered to them by others. Their merits in our eyes would 
be considerably enhanced if they w^re a little less confident 
of their own infallibility, and were not entirely divested of 
the feeling that, while it is their vocation to teach, they may 
yet have something to learn. 

P. Your complaint against the parties at present engaged 
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to tbem that they lead astray, as well as that they emit to 
lead aright. 

H, We do not say that they do so wilfully. They go 
astray with their pupils, as they omit to lead aright, because 
they know no better. And as if two such grave defects in 
education were not sufficient, they add to them a misrepre- 
sentation of the well-being to be sought for, and attempts at 
persuading that there is something superior to well-being, to 
whieh precedence ought to be given; to which well-being 
ought to be sacrificed.. 

P. In our endeavours to learn the causes of human misery 
in order, if possible, to avert them, we must not shrink from 
recognizing what our researches bring home to us, because 
they tell us that these causes are oflen to be found in human 
ignorance, prejudice, aud superstition. And although we may 
occasionally be compelled to add imconscientiousness to these 
causes of misery, we may abstain from attributing gratuitously 
to this discreditable failing the mischief satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by the other human weaknesses. By the " leading 
astray" to which you allude, I understand you to mean the mis- 
instruction unintentionally given under the name of rehgious 
instruction. 

11. The direct effect of which is the habit of expecting 
relief from misery through religious ceremonies, processions, 
fasts, self-abasement, and prayer; and thus, while relying 
upon special divine interpositions, to be shut out from thoughts 
of seeking the knowledge and making the exertion necessary 
to obtain relief. 

P. Do you place prayer on a level with superstitious cere- 
monies and observances? Is it not a fact that, while the 
religious ceremonies of one nation are turned away from with 
contempt or disgust by others, all unite in resorting to prayer 
and supplication, whether for relief from misery, or for comfort 
in it ? 

H. You are ma\dng «l fiv^^;;mQ,^A'iTL\\i.\;^\^^^^^^^'yc^ 
and other religioua exeTd^^s,^NV\Ol^N^^^^xc^^^^^^'^^v.^\^S.^^^^ 
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We are acquainted with no nation which does not rely upon 
some religious ceremonies in connection with its prayers. 
Nations feel as little respect for one another's prayers as they 
do for their other ceremonies. To boiTow from the fiible 
which you quoted to us, each nation prays to its particular 
Hercules, and smiles at the simplicity of others who rely upon 
their Hercules to help them out of the mire into which their 
ignorance or carelessness has plunged them. 

P. In your efforts to assist in diminishing human misery, 
do you think it woidd be judicious for you to exhort your 
countrymen to lay aside their superstitious observances ? 

H, As soon as they can see their observances to be super- 
stitious, they will give them up, without exhortation from us. 
Hercules did not tell the carman to give up praying. He told 
him to put his shoulder to the wheel. So we would not tell 
our countrymen to discontinue the use of prayer in our schools. 
We would simply exhort them to give that instruction and 
discipline to the young which will qualify them to keep out 
of the mire, or to get out when they happen to fall in. We 
would leave it to teachers to judge how much prayer should 
be mixed up with their instruction and discipline, when once 
able to see that prayer without them is mockery to God, and 
a cheat upon the young. 

P. Might not your expressions lead to the suspicion that 
you are overlooking that prayer and other devotional exercises 
are intended to be the means of attaining posthumous as well 
as earthly well-being ? 

H, We would connect them, if necessary, to prevent such 
suspicion. We should make a great mistake if we did not 
recognize that devotional exercises are generally more directed 
to obtain posthumous enjoyment, or to avert posthmnous 
suffering, than for any other purpose. Among intelligent 
people, the time is nearly passed for placing much reliance 
upon devotional exercises ibr the purpose of accomnlishini 
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means to ends. DeYotional exercises are not classified by 
tbem as causes or means, imless to act upon the Hopes and 
fears of superstitious men, Trbose co-operation might be 
required, or whose opposition was to be prevented. 

P. Are you quite prepared to maintain that the snpersti-^ 
tious alone are afiected by prayer and other deyotional exer- 
cises ? Do you dissent entirely from the prevailing opinion 
that the best and most intelligent of men may be stimulated 
by devotional exercises to noble deeds, and nerved to danger 
and endurance in the performance of their duties ? 

H, Your questions suggest that we ought to have been 
more guarded in our expressions. We are hardly in a position 
to affirm what may be the effect of devotional exercises upon 
the dispositions and conduct of many men whom we should 
not be justified in calling superstitions. Our thoughts were 
directed to the effect, or rather to the non-effect, of devotional 
exercises in controlling the physical forces in the midst of 
which we dwell. There is no difference of opinion among us, 
and we hope we may add, among intelligent men, that devo- 
tional exercises will not influence the character of the weather, 
the yield of crops, the length and safety of voyages, the 
rapidity and certainty of magnetic communication, nor the 
action of wholesome and unwholesome food, of cleanliness and 
dirt, of medicine and poison, upon animal life. Now we lift 
up our voices against the omission in our schools of many 
items of instruction essential for the attainment of physical 
well-being, and the occupation of their place by what is 
called religious instruction, the dominant feature of which is 
the inculcation of a vague belief that devotional exercises will 
do the work of knowledge and its applications, in procuring 
enjoyment and in warding off misery. 

P. You will find a daily increasing number of people pre- 
pared to listen to "your expostulations, and to co-operate in 
your efforts to ]^ul a feUi^ Vo \^\^ ^^^^a'Cvia ^^ making devotional 
exercises serve aa a sv\)ci%Ni^."vi^fc ^^"^ \\i^\xKiRSAss^. X^xi^ xMk!\ 
safely leave it an oi^n c^u^^Xa-otiA^ ^^ "^aNJ^v^Ws^ ^^\^^- 
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Tidual teacha*, ad to -what quantity and kind of deyotional 
fixercise should be made to keep oompanj with efforts to give 
and TeoeiFe instruodon, bo as to in^ire himself and his pupils 
with energy and determination in making them. 

H. There is another matter connected with religious instruc- 
ticQ which requires notice. When religion, in any of its 
numerous forms, is substituted for human e£R)rt, it is seen to 
be simply inoperative, except in deterring its victims from 
doing what they otherwise might, in order to better their con- 
dition. But when religion and effort are at work together, 
they may be working in opposite directions. For example, 
men might be prevented by difference of caste or sect horn 
working harmoniously together, or the notions of some of your 
countrymen concerning the desecration of the Sabbath might 
cause a golden opportunity to slip by for saving a crop, 
checking disease, relieving pain, or preventing shipwreck. 

P. Do you mean to deny any weight to religion when, in 
combination with efl^rts to attain well-being, there is neither 
proof nor suspicion of its acting in opposition to those efforts ? 
when, for example, effoi-ts are directed as if there were no 
such thing as religion; devotional exercises and ceremonies 
being superadded, as it were, to obtain encouragement and 
consolation, the better to &ce danger and to endure pun and 
affliction? 

H. Because^ in acting with the caution which we have 
learned from you, we decline to attribute to religion, without 
proof, the beneficial effects which are claimed for it, we do 
not, on that account, feel disposed to deny, without proof, that 
there may be some. Priests themselves are not over consistent 
or intelligible in the pretensions which they set up. Some- 
times they tell us that religion Teconunends sacrifice of earthly 
well-being in behalf of posthumous well-being. At others^ 
they say that religion which leads to posthumous well-being 
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before you, to the best of my ability, all tbe elements wbich 
are required to enable you to form sound conclusions for your- 
selves, and calling your attention to difficulties and contradic- 
tions, wherever I see that there is a likelihood of your overlook- 
ing them. It may be worth considering whether, in guiding 
conduct by the best established rules for securing earthly 
well-being, individuals or nations can endanger their post- 
humous well-being, or ^1 to pursue the course most likely to 
obtain that in addition ; or whether it would be safer to reverse 
the process, holding out that if the means best adapted for 
securing posthumous well-being be taken, they must also be 
necessarily the best for attaining earthly well-being. 

H, We have given consideration enough to those questions, 
and have no hesitation in pronouncing for the former course. 

P. Your reasons for preferring that course may be obvious 
enough to you. But, to judge by what is going on all over 
the earth, they must either be generally unknown, or be little 
regarded by the bulk of mankind. I will not say that most 
people show, by their conduct, their readiness to sacrifice earthly 
well-being to posthumous and eternal well-being; but certainly 
they would not avow, in words, an intention of preferring tlie 
present and transient to the future and eternal. 

H, Nor more would we. The choice offered to us, as we 
thought, by your question was not whether we would prefer 
temporal to eternal well-being, but whether we would seek 
the posthumous through the earthly, or the earthly through 
the posthumous. 

P. And would you &x your attention upon the earthly, 
which you value less, and give little heed to the posthumous, 
which you value more ? 

H, You seem resolved to place the question before us in 

the fonn most difficult to answer, but you must excuse us if 

we are not to be shaken in our decision. We do not preftf 

earthly to post\iwmoua \qOii-\i^m^^ \s>\\. ^^ consider conduct 

shaped so as to allam eact\\A>j \?^-\i^vc^%Ss»'^^^^^^\.^^^'?ss&^ 

attaining postViumo^xa ^(i^V-X^^vc.^. ^^ ^^>^^ ^ ^^^ ^vn^^ 
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tioD, therefore, to use your own words, upon the means of 
attaining earthly well-being, in order to secure that for which 
we long more— posthumous well-being. 

P. Are jou not presenting the question in a new point of 
view 7 Are you not making out that the means for attaining 
eartlily and posthumous well-being are identical ? 

ff. And so we think they are. 

P. Why, then, did you express a preference for taking 
measures to procure the earthly rather than the posthumous ? 

H. Because we understand better what earthly well-being 
consists of, and can more readily form a judgment of the means 
by which it is to be obtained. 

P. Have not men^s conceptions, as to what constitutes 
earthly well-being, and how it is to be obtained, undergone 
considerable change, and have we not reason to suspect that 
the process of change is still going on ? 

H. Men's' conceptions have changed, and, we believe, are 
changing. Indeed, knowing as we do, what room there is 
for improvement in them, we should be sorry to think they 
were not changing. But their conceptions as to what is likely 
to constitute posthumous well-being have also changed, and 
are changing, with this extra source of confusion, that the two 
states of well-being have frequently been represented as un- 
attainable by the same means. 

P. Yom: method has the advantage of simplicity, and many, 
no doubt, would gladly adopt it if they could but feel con- 
fident that, in seeking earthly well-being, they were also doing 
what is best for attaining posthumous well-being. As we 
have agreed, however, that men's opinions have undergone 
and are imdergoing, great changes concerning earthly well- 
being, and the means of obtaining it, the want of confidence 
in your method of seeking posthumous well-being might be 
removed, if your method of seeking earthly well-being were 
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adapted to attain earthly well-being, if only to ajssiat the 
judgments of those who doubt whether it be also best adapted 
to procure posthumous well-being ? 

H. We need only enumerate the qualities which men 
ought to possess and. apply, as we have heard them £:om yon 
over and over again. Men must be healthy, industrious, 
intelligent, skilful, economical, honest, careful, sober, cou- 
rageous, and kindly disposed to one another. And, as experi- 
ence tells us, that men will not become thus qualified tmleas 
well taught and trained in childhood, they must be good 
parents besides, and stand in the place of good parents to 
all children who, from whatever cause, would otherwise be 
deprived of parental care. 

P. And how would you meet those who, while they admit 
that the kind of conduct which you specify is best adapted to 
secure earthly well-being, persist in disputing its power ta 
secure posthumous well-being ? 

H, We could but leave them to their own reflections. To 
those open to receive impressions which can be shown to be 
conformable to outward objects and their qualities, and to 
draw appropriate inferences from them, we would appeal in 
some such terms as these : — Here is a scheme which you ac- 
knowledge to be best adapted for promoting general well-being 
on earth. What kind of a God must that be which would 
declare posthumous well-being to be attainable only by pushing 
aside some of the means for attaining earthly well-being ? 

P. The want of confidence in your scheme as a means 
equally well adapted for procuring posthumous and earthlj 
well-being might be caused rather by its incompleteness, than 
by the imperfection of any of the parts actually comprised in } 
it — ^by the omission of some of the means essential to success j 
— ^not by the unfitness of any of the means availed of. Might 
it not, for example, be objected to your enumeration, that you 
have omitted pray exa iot ^\^\asi^^\kiaKiLs^ving for favours re- . 
cei ved, and ali othex aeVLUo^\e^^cDL«o^^l^kv<^^^\^^ ' 
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posely. How &r earthly well-being may be affected by them 
when acting in conjunction with the other causes of earthly 
well-being, we would, at present, rather not hazard an opinion. 
The danger, and one neither imaginary nor trifling, is lest 
they should be used as substitutes for well-ascertained causes. 
Prayers will not, by themselves, prevent the action of causes 
of earthly suffering. Neither will thanksgivings, by them- 
selves, bring a continuance of earthly blessings not sought for 
by other means. The most horrible aspect of religion, as 
generally received, is its filling the mind with frightful 
images of posthumous tortures, aggravating earthly sufferings 
and embittering earthly enjoyments. It is to procure salva- 
tion from these tortures that prayer seems mostly resorted to. 

P. Your objections no not appear quite so applicable to 
thanksgiving as to prayer. I never heard that thanksgiving 
was anywhere resorted to as a substitute for proper exertion 
to earn blessings. Does not the outpouring of thanks add a 
relish to the enjoyment of favours received ? 

H, That question admits of but one answer. We are 
neither disposed to countenance ingratitude nor to undervalue 
the enjoyment derivable from the outpouring of a grateful 
spirit ; provided, be it understood, that the favours far which 
thanks are returned are not &vour8 conferred upon individuals 
or classes or nations, to the detriment of the human race in 
general. 

P. You will hardly contend that the thanksgivings of daily 
occurrence all over the earth are for favours of this description ? 

H, Certainly not. But we cannot close our eyes to the 
fact that the more public and striking occasions of thanks- 
giving are when acts of most dreadful iniquity have been 
successfully perpetrated. Days of thanksgiving and humilia- 
tion, if we may believe the accounts from America, never 
alternated with such rapidity as they have done of late, ac- 
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giving is confined to matters earthly, whereas the equally 
unhallowed use of prayer Ls continued into matters heavenly. 

P. This is a weighty charge of yours. Are you prepared 
to substantiate it ? 

H. We cannot do better than repeat to you what we read 
in one of the newspapers lately received from England. A 
bottle was washed on shore, containing a paper, on which was 
written, "We are foundering. Lord have mercy on my 
soul." Think of the sulFerings of that poor man. He had 
abandoned all hope of escape from drowning, and his last 
moments of agony on earth were aggravated by the fear of 
posthumous torture to be inflicted upon him by some malig- 
nant being whom he tried to propitiate by prayer. Whether 
the religion of the future will ever be made to enhance 
earthly enjoyment and soften earthly suffering, we know not ; 
but hitherto, we fear, its principal employment has been to 
embitter enjoyment and aggravate suffering. 

P. Might it not happen that the poor drowning man was 
almost distracted out of his reason, when the image of God 
appeared to him as waiting to receive his soul and deliver it 
over to eternal torment ? We meet frequently with cases of 
delusion which take an exactly opposite direction — where 
people commit suicide, or take away the lives of those whom 
they love, in order to shorten the interval which separates 
them from a blessed immortality.* 



♦ Times Newspaper, July 29, 1863. 
* Elizabeth Thomas was indicted for the wilful murder of her female 
child, not named, at Devonport, on the 2nd of July. 

Mr. Cox prosecuted, and Mr. Lopes defended the prisoner. 
This was one of those painful cases of which we had one at Dor- 
chester last week. The facts were very simple and were not disputed, 
and the only question was the state of mind of the prisoner at the time 
the unhappy act was committed. The prisoner was a married woman, 
having a husband an'^L iova children, the youngest of whom was only 
three weeks old. OnlYift \%\.oi ^\j\^ "Cssa^YvsKswiX^who always evinced 
great affection lot \iw c\i\\di^xi,^«& Oc^^w?^^ m^^vw'yj^^Mix \s&scs.t, and 
performing ior it a molV^x'^ o«^^^, Toa ^'essftm^^^\jt^'^^^ 
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H. The plea of delusion or insanity is a difficult one to 
deal with. Many acts were committed in former days by 



Dyer, lodged in the prisoner's house. He came down early on the 
morning of the 2nd of July and went into the prisoner's room. The 
hnshand was in bed asleep. The prisoner was not there, but her brother 
saw the baby lying on the mg on the floor with its throat cut. 

James Dyer was called. He said, — I went into the prisoner's room 
before six o'clock that morning. The husband was in bed asleep. I 
saw the baby on the rug. I looked at it, and saw that its throat was 
cut. My sister was not there. I went to the door, and saw my sister 
coming upstairs with a pitcher of water. I said, " Oh, Elizabeth, what 
have you done to the baby ? " She looked at me very innocently, and 
said, *'I have cut its throat." She went into the room and sat down on 
a chair, and seemed like some one lost. I said, '* Oh, Elizabeth, what 
did you do this for ? " She said, " I don't know." I said, " What did 
you do it with ? " She said, " A razor;" and she reached it from the 
table. She said she had been working hard all night, and thought she 
should kill all in the house. I then went for a surgeon. When I came 
back the child was just dying. The prisoner said, " The Lord has 
forsaken me, and the devil had gained the mastery over me. Oh, why 
did he order me to wean the child ? I tried to do it two or three times. 
I got out of bed in the night, and first I thought I would do it, and then 
I thought I would not do it, but some one said, * She must do it.' I 
thought I was going to die, and that the child had better die first." I 
remained, and she told me to put everything out of her reach, for fear 
she might kill some one else. Some time before this she said she 
thought she and her husband were going to^ die, and that the children 
would come to the workhouse. 

Cross-examined. — Mr. Cole, the surgeon, had told her if she did not 
wean the child it would wean her. She had always been a good and 
affectionate mother to her children, and a good wife. She had lost her 
mother and two children within the year, ^ There had been insanity in 
the family. 

Other witnesses were called, who spoke of the prisoner as having been 
a particularly good and affectionate mother. They had observed a great 
change in her manner of late. 

The Judge said it was perfectly clear that this poor woman had acted 
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persons accoxinted ration^, which would consign them now to 
a lunatic asylum, as the acts which would now make a con- 
vict might formerly have made a saint. 

P. It is evident that there are many problems connected 
with human opinion, disposition, and conduct which yet have 
to be worked out. But we have overcome many difficulties, 
and are in a fair way to overcome more. Upon the matter 
of the desirable and the practicable, we have at least ap- 
proached, if we have not attained, a common agreement. 
There is no difference among us as to the nature of the well- 
being which it is desirable to strive for, and that, in adopting 
the best means, by shaping human conduct for the attainment 
of earthly well-being, all fears of thereby endangering post- 
himious well-being may be dismissed as groundless. The 
hxmian race has now made advances in intelligence sufficient 
to enable us to perceive that the further requirements needful 
to secure the additional well-being which is attainable are, 
improved qualities in man himself. The improvement of 
men's qualities — to a great extent — ^to an extent to which 
it would be even presumptuous to fix a limit — we have also 
-agreed is practicable. The one essential work most urgently 
called for just now, for the purpose of imparting the desirable 
improved qualities, is to provide that no child shall be suffered 
to grow up without an education specially adapted to impart 
them. * 

H, You will see no objection to our adding, as one precau- 
tion to prevent educators from going astray in their work, 
that religion shall either be excluded from the schools, or, if 
admitted into them, be considered merely as an appendage 
to the course of education provided to impart the desirable 
qualities, and not as a substitute for it. We ai*e, of course, 
speaking of religion as it has been hitherto commonly inter- 
preted and acted upoxi. T\i«re is reason to fear that religious 
exercises forma, cexetciomea, «cA x^-^^'^'C^'^rcis^ ^te too often a 
^reen for the most «.cm^a\evxs ^^^\%^m^ ^^ ^\sLx^x^w, 
whereby education, a^ ^ m^m% ^'^ YKi^^^>c.^% -^x^ ^x^^^ 
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indispensable for well-being, is made a byword, and the 
advocates of it are looked upon as little better than yisionary 
enthusiasts. The utmost that can be expected from education, 
as now conducted, is to leave the world much as it is ; while it 
would be difficult to overrate the effect likely to follow from 
an education accessible to all the young, specially directed to 
impart qualities capable of protecting those who possess them 
against destitution. 

P, I see no. objection to what you propose. It leaves 
free scope for that improvement in people^s notions of reli- 
gion which is also desirable. When we insist that an 
education capable of qualifying and inclining all men, with 
rare exceptions, to contribute to the general well-being, or, at 
all events, to steer clear of disturbing it, while securing their 
own, is practicable, our eyes are wide open to the many 
difficulties which must impede and retard its accomplishment. 
In the first place, there are few, comparatively, who have a 
just appreciation of what education might be and ought to 
be. They who are engaged in the work of education are 
<x)ntent to tread in the paths trodden by their ancestors. 
They overlook that their ancestors really did the best according 
to their lights, and that they would be doing more honour to 
their ancestors by imitating them in that respect, than by 
refusing to avail themselves of the additional lights since 
placed within their reach. The weakness which prevents 
men from abandoning inferior methods and contrivances to 
which they have been accustomed, and from adopting new 
and superior, is not confined to educators ; but it is, perhaps, 
more inveterate and conspicuous among them than among 
the conductors of industrial works. 

H. We begin to see that there is no single obstacle in the 
way of increasing the general well-being so great as that of 
the tenacioius adherence to practices in education derived 
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must be all but certain. The solitary doubt that can reason- 
ably be felt is as to the time which will elapse before its removal 
can be accomplished. However long that time is to be, of 
this you may feel assured, you leave us deeply convinced that 
there is no work to which we can devote ourselves more 
desirable, and at the same time more practicable, towards in- 
creasing the well-being of our countrymen, than the improve- 
ment of the character of prevailing education in the sense 
explained by you, and the bringing home education thus 
improved, as nearly as possible, to every child that is born. 



THE END. 
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